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cat  was  crouched  upon  the  table,  tense 
and  motionless  save  for  the  tip  of  her  tail, 

^  which  flicked  with  savage  eagerness.  Her 

m  baleful  eyes  were  boring  through  the  bowl  like 

■  a  pair  of  diamond  drills  which  would  pierce 

I  ^  the  glass  and  let  the  water  out.  If  lustful  in- 

I  tensity  of  purpose  could  have  encompasscKl 
J  the  desires  of  the  cat,  the  indolent,  unap- 
prehensive  cruisings  of  Peter,  the  goldfish, 
within,  would  have  ended  in  a  flash  of 
violence. 

“Shoo!”  cried  Mrs.  Harman,  opening  the  nursery  door.  “Shoo! 
sh(H)!  sh(K)!  You’re  a  bad  cat!” 

The  cat  shot  her  a  quick,  guilty  glance,  and  pouring  herself,  like 
liquid,  from  the  table,  glided  with  silent  speed  across  the  floor,  and 
was  gone  through  the  doorway. 

“Shoo!”  cried  Mrs.  Harman  after  her.  Then,  turning  to  her  son, 
“Don,”  she  said,  “you  shouldn’t  let  the  cat  in  here.  She’ll  get  Peter.” 

Don  was  seated  on  the  floor  in  the  contorted  attitude  of  a  boy  of 
seven  tying  a  shoe-lace.  He  was  breathing  hea^ily,  and  his  tongue 
was  tw  isted  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  drew  it  in,  paused  at 
his  lal)ors  for  a  moment,  and  looked  up. 

“Now — ”  he  began,  “now — I  didn’t  notice  her,  mother.  You  see 
I  been  tjing  my  laces.”  He  sighed  and  ran  out  his  tongue,  but 
drew  it  in  again  to  ask:  “Will  you — now — telephone  for  Craig  to 
come  over?  You  know  I  was  disapp>oindid  yesterday  and  day  before, 
and — now — will  you,  mother?”  He  regarded  her  face  an.xiously. 

“Have  you  spotted  to-day?”  asked  Mrs.  Harman. 

“There  was  one  little — now — jelly  spot  at  lunch,”  he  admitted. 
“It  was  very  little,  and — now — I  didn’t  spot  at  breakfast.” 
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He  gave  the  shoe-laces  a  final  tug  and 
scrambled  to  his  feet. 

“Very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Harman  judi¬ 
cially.  “I'll  see  if  Craig  can  come.” 

An  e.xpression  of  delight  came  over  Don’s 
mobile  little  face.  He  rubbed  one  gray, 
battered  shoe  ecstatically  u|)on  the  other. 
Then,  as  his  mother  turned  to  carry  out 
his  wish,  he  dived  under  the  nurseiy  table, 
reappeared  with  a  colored  pencil  and  a  tin 
wheel  from  some  broken  toy,  and,  beating 
them  together  joyously,  skipjx'd  Ix'side  her 
down  the  hall.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
much  happiness  may  be  indicated,  and  how 
much  noise  made,  by  the  skilful  operation  of 
such  trifles. 

“I  can’t  hear  if  you  do  that,  dear,”  ad¬ 
monished  Mrs.  Harman  as  she  placed  the 
telephone  receiver  to  her  ear. 

Her  merest  hint,  on  this  occasion,  be¬ 
got  instant  silence.  Don  held  his  breath. 


Presently  he  recognized  the  \'oice  of  Craig's 
mother  as  a  squeaky  little  buzz  in  the  re- 
cei\  er.  With  an  eagerness  almost  equal  to 
that  with  which  the  cat  had  watched  the 
goldfish,  he  listened.  After  what  seemed  to 
him  interminable  irrelevancies  came  at  last 
the  fateful  question: 

“  Can  Craig  run  over  and  play  with  Don 
this  afternexm?” 

“  Squeak  -  squeakety  -  squeak,”  answered 
the  telephone. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,”  Mrs.  Harman  said. 

That  was  enough  for  Don.  He  didn't 
listen  any  more.  The  light  left  his  face. 
Two  tears  welled  into  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  He  turned  away. 

How  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  that  the 
“little  hojxs”  and  “little  disapfXHntments” 
of  a  little  child  arc  quite  as  real,  and,  rela¬ 
tively,  quite  as  great  as  those  that  men  and 
women  feel.  If  the  adult  life  is  a  canvas. 


broadly  handled,  that  of  the  child  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  miniature  upon  white  ivory.  The  high 
lights  and  the  shadows  occupy  in  each  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  space.  The 
trouble  is  that  sometimes  in  looking  at  the 
miniature  we  forget  to  use  a  magnifying 
glass.  But  God  has  given  certain  mothers 
spiritual  lenses  which  enable  them  to  see  and 
understand,  and  Don  had  such  a  mother. 

Hurriedly  ending  her  conversation  on  the 
telephone,  she  put  her  arm  about  his  shoul¬ 
der. 

“It’s  too  bad,  dearie,”  she  said  in  a  ten¬ 
der  voice.  “  Craig’s  grandmother  is  visiting 
them.” 

“I  could — now — go  over  there,”  the  child 
suggested  forlornly. 

“I’m  so  sorry,  dear,  but  you  see  she  wants 
him  to  herself,  and — oh,  you  mustn’t  cry 
about  it,  Don!  You’re  too  big  for  that, 
dearie!” 


“I’m  so  lonely,”  he  said,  in  a  woful  voice, 
“and  I  been  disappoindid  three  days.” 

“It  is  hard,  I  know,”  she  answered. 
“But  you  see  it’s  near  Christmas,  and  all 
the  boys  are  busy.” 

“/’w  not  busy,”  he  reflected  sadly. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  out  and  play  with 
Laddie?”  she  suggested. 

“Laddie,  he’s  a  dog,”  said  Don,  in  a  dull 
voice,  “and  dogs — now — they  aren’t  like 
boys.” 

The  flicker  of  a  tender  smile  crossed  the 
sweet  young  mother’s  face.  There  came  in¬ 
to  her  mind  the  picture  of  Don  and  his  collie 
puppy  as  she  often  saw  them,  racing,  trip¬ 
ping  over  one  another,  falling  in  a  heap  and 
getting  up  to  run  again.  In  spite  of  Don’s 
assertion,  she  saw  marked  similarity  between 
boys  and  young  dogs. 

She  leaned  and  kissed  him.  “I  know 
what  you  can  do,”  she  declared,  in  a  spirit- 
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ed  voice  of  diversion.  “You  can  write  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus!  It’s 
only  three  weeks  to  Christmas,  and  he’ll  be  wondering  what  you  want.” 

She  sat  upon  the  couch  and  with  a  loving  arm  drew  him  to  her  side. 
He  nestled  there  willingly.  There  is  a  certain  sad,  strange  content¬ 
ment  which  is  given  to  mothers  in  these  moments  of  childish  sorrow, 
through  the  unusual  willingness  of  the  unhappy  one  to  sit  for  a  moment 
without  squirming,  and  be  p>etted.  Don’s  mother  seized  her  moment 
and  drew  his  head  to  her  breast. 

“Tell  mother  what  you’d  like,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  sighed  apathetically. 

“Snow-shoes?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  sighed  again,  his  dowmcast  eyes  resting  on 
the  page  of  a  children’s  clothing  catalogue,  which  lay  open  on  the 
couch  beside  him. 
sled?” 

Don  sat  up  suddenly.  But  it  was  not  the  suggestion  of  a  sled  which 
had  aroused  him.  Taking  the  catalogue  in  both  his  hands,  he  turned 
the  pages  with  awakened  interest. 

The  mother  watched. 

“I  want  a  brother!”  he  burst  out  eagerly,  planting  a  gray  finger 
upon  the  picture  of  a  vain  and  wooden-looking  lad,  holding  a  hoop  in 
his  hands  (No.  974  g.  Smooth  blue  serge,  unlined,  7  to  10  years).  “A 
regular  brother,  like  that.  Big,  you  know,  mother,  with  lots  and 
lots  of  teeth.” 

Mrs.  Harman  smiled  the  mother-smile.  “They’re  hard  to  get  in 
those  large  sizes,  Don,”  she  said,  patting  the  shaggy  head.  “And 
it’s  so  near  Christmas  they  must  be  pretty  well  picked  over  by  this 
time.” 

“Well,  then,”  he  said,  indicating  the  picture  of  a  smaller  boy,  “a 
littler  one  like  that  would  do.  Couldn’t  you — now — take  me  to  pick 
him  out,  mother?  ” 

“The  l)est  plan  is  to  write  to  Santa  alx)ut  it,”  she  evaded,  rising  and 
going  to  her  desk.  “  Here’s  paper  with  lines,  and  a  nice  sharp  pencil.” 

Don  followed  and  seated  himself.  He  adjusted  his  position  care¬ 
fully,  put  his  head  to  one  side  with  his  nose  almost  touching  the 
paper,  ran  the  red  flag  of  travail  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and 
with  the  pencil  in  a  vise-like  grip,  wrote  in  a  round,  laborious  hand  a 
“dear  santy  ”  which,  despite  the  blue  line,  wobbled  doubtfully  up-hill. 

Slowiy,  with  sighs  and  writhings,  the  letter  was  evolved: 

i  am  well  i  hope  you  are  well  i  would  like  a  boy  with  teeth  i  would  like 
the  biggist  one  you  can  spair  for  a  brother. 

yours  truly 

D  Harman 

The  paper  was  turned  from  white  to  gray  in  the  process,  and  dark 
smudges  had  somehow  been  communicated  to  Don’s  face  and  hands. 

“Now,  when  you’ve  washed,”  said  his  mother,  “we’ll  send  it.” 

Don  ran  to  the  bathroom,  turned  on  the  water,  passed  his  hands 


through  it,  dabbed 
them  at  his  face, 
seized  a  towel,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  smudges 
to  it,  and  returned  to 
his  mother  in  a  state 
of  rosy  dampness. 

“No  wonder 
they’re  so  rough,’’ 
she  said,  feeling  his 
hands.  “You  don’t 
half  dry  them, 
dearie.”  She  got  a 
towel  and  showed 
him  how. 

“Do  you  think 
he’ll  get  it  to-night?” 
asked  Don. 

“He  ought  to.” 

They  moved  to 
the  grate,  w  h  e  r  e 
Mrs.  Harman  set  fire 
to  the  letter.  Then, 
standing  with  their 
arms  about  each 
other,  they  watched 
it  burn  to  a  black, 
wavering  crisp,  and 
disappear. 

Mrs.  Harman  was 
reading  “The  Blue 
Bird”  to  Don  during 
his  supper  in  the 
nursery  ingle-nook. 
Dressed  in  pajamas 
and  bath  -  robe,  he 
was  staring  dreamily 
into  the  brightness 
of  the  log  fire.  He 
had  barely  taken  his 
last  spoonful  of 
baked  apple  when  he 
heard  the  motor 
whirring  up  to  the 
front  door.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet 
and  ran  down  the 
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hall,  while  Mrs.  Har¬ 
man  followed  like  a 
motherly  bird.  The 
front  door  slammed. 

“Dad,  dad,  dad!” 
the  boy  shouted,, 
dashing  down  the 
stairs. 

.\s  Mr.  Harman 
reached  the  landing, 
Don  launched  liim- 
self  from  a  step  or 
two  above  and 
alighted  with  his 
arms  around  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  neck.  Mr. 
Harman  caught  him 
with  one  arm,  and 
with  the  other  en¬ 
circled  the  willowy 
white  figure  of  the 
mother. 

“Now  let  go,  old 
man,”  he  said,  after 
they  had  had  the 
customary  three- 
cornered  kiss. 
“You’re  breaking 
my  neck.” 

Don  relaxed  his 
strangle  -  hold  and, 
dropping  to  the  floor, 
began  to  talk  in  his 
most  fascinating 
manner,  for  he  had 
observed  that  by  so 
doing  he  was  some¬ 
times  able  to  divert 
his  parents’  minds 
from  thoughts  of 
bedtime.  But  on 
this  occasion  the  ruse 
was  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure. 

“Now,  son,”  said 
the  mother,  as  they 
all  walked  up-stairs 
together,  “kiss  dad 
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and  me  good  night  and  skip  along  to  bed.” 

“But  there’s  just  one  thing!  ”  cried  the  child.  “  What  do  you  think, 
dad?'' 

“What?"  demanded  the  father  suddenly. 

“Now — a — now — ”  floundered  Don,  who  had  had  no  time  to  think 
up  anything,  “  now,  dad — do  you — do  you - " 

Then  all  three  burst  into  laughter.  Don  knew  that  he  was  fairly 
caught. 

“None  of  your  tricks!”  said  his  father,  kissing  him.  “Off  with 
you!” 

“Good  night!”  cried  Don,  and  galloped  down  the  hall,  shouting 
back  to  them  that  he  was  a  reindeer. 

“I’m  worried  about  Don,”  said  the  mother,  as  they  went  down  to 
dinner.  “He  needs  boys  to  play  with.” 

“There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  boys  in  the  neighborhood,”  said  Mr. 
Harman. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “Of  course  he  sees  them  at  school,  but  they  don’t 
play  together  much  in  the  afternoons.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  boys  nowadays?”  he  questiont“d.  “I  al¬ 
ways  had  plenty  of  boys  to  play  with  when  I  was  Don’s  age.  There 
was  a  regular  mob  of  us.  We  used  to - ” 

“  But  you  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  town,”  she  interrupted.  “There 
weren’t  so  many  big  country-  places.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  climb  a 
picket  fence  and  you  were  in  another  boy’s  yard.  Craig  is  Don’s 
nearest  boy  friend,  and  he’s  half  a  mile  away.” 

“  H-m,”  reflected  Mr.  Harman.  “  That’s  a  fact.  But,  anyhow,  don’t 
think  these  Eastern  lx)ys  have  the  stuff  in  them.  They  begin  with 
too  many  nurses  and  governesses  and  things.  Then  when  they  get  a 
little  older  they  go  away  to  exjiensive  schools  and  colleges,  where  they 
get  tastes  for  tobacco  and  tailors  and  gold  cigarette  cases.  I  meet  lots 
of  them  in  business.  Their  idea  of  work  is  to  hang  over  a  ticker  in  a 
broker’s  office.  I  tell  you,  .Sallie,  grass  would  l)e  growing  in  the  New 
York  streets  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  Si iddle- Western  feet  that  come  and 
stamp  it  down.  This  is  a  particularly  tender  steak,  my  dear.” 

“I  was  thinking — ”  she  l)egan;  then  paused. 

He  waited  for  a  moment.  “  What,  dear?  ” 

“I  was  thinking  of  little  Fred,  your  sister  Helen’s  boy.  He’s  just 
three  months  older  than  Don,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  so  he  is,”  said  the  father.  “What’s  this,  Sallie — molasses 
on  sweet  potatoes?  ” 

“  Yes,  dear.”  Then,  after  a  pause:  “  He  was  named  for  you,  too.” 

“Yes,  but  what’s  up,  Sallie?  Isn’t  he  getting  on  well  at  Aunt 
Henrietta’s?  ” 

“I  suppose  so,”  she  replied.  “But  of  course  your  Aunt  Henrietta 
is  growing  old,  and — well,  she’s  not  like  a  father  and  mother.” 

Her  eyes  ran  absently  over  the  silver  on  the  sidelxjard.  Her  hus¬ 
band  regarded  her  closely.  There  was  the  shadow-  of  a  smile  lurking 
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about  the  comers  of  his  mouth  and  eyes. 

“Look  here,  Sallie,”  he  said.  “What  are 
you  thinking  about?  Are  you  thinking 
of - ” 

She  looked  at  him  and  gave  a  smiling  nod. 

He  rose  from  the  table.  “I’ll  put  in  a 
long-distance  call  for  Aunt  Henrietta  right 
now,”  he  said  in  his  decisive  way. 

“Fred,  dear!  Do  sit  dowm.  You  mustn’t 
jump  up  from  the  table  like  that  in  the 
midst  of  dinner.  You’re  as  bad  as  Don. 
And  besides,  we  ought  to  talk  it  over.” 

“All  right,  mother  dear — ”  resuming 
his  seat  with  the  air  of  a  guilty  child.  “I 
thought  we  had  talked  it  over.” 

“Your  Aunt  Henrietta  wouldn’t  decide 
immediately,  anyw’ay,”  declared  Mrs.  Har¬ 
man.  “  You’d  only  upset  her  by  telephon¬ 
ing.  We’ll  write.” 


II 

“Will  you  never  learn  to  be  a  little  gen¬ 
tleman?”  demanded  Nurse  tartly,  as  she 
and  Don  sat  at  supper  in  the  nursery  ingle- 
nook  one  evening  a  week  before  Christmas. 
“Look  at  your  napkin!  It’s  one  mass  of 
jelly!  L(K)k  at  it!  I’ll  have  to  show  it  to 
your  mother.  The  idea!  Look  at  it!  A 
big  boy  like  you,  and  Christmas  so  near, 
too!” 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  Don. 

“You  see?”  cried  Nurse.  “You  don’t 
care.  Now  I'll  have  to  show’  it  to  your 
mother.  Look  at  it!  The  idea!  It’s  one 
mass  of  jelly.  I’ll  hav’e  to  show  it  to  your 
mother.” 

But  she  did  not  move,  for  she  was  eating 
chocolate  custard,  which  she  liked  tremen¬ 
dously.  She  finished  presently,  and  looked 
at  Don  severely. 

“It’s  one  mass  of  jelly!”  she  declared. 
“Look  at  it!  Now  I’ll  have  to  show  it  to 
your  mother!”  So  saying,  she  took  the  of¬ 
fending  napkin  from  the  boy’s  neck  and, 
crumpling  it  up,  put  it  into  a  drawer. 

This  done,  she  moved,  still  mumbling, 
to  the  other  room,  and,  sitting  down  be¬ 
side  a  shaded  lamp,  began  to  darn  Don’s 
stockings. 

Don  i)laced  his  elbows  on  the  table,  rested 
his  chin  ujwn  his  palms,  and  gazed  at  the 
goldfish  bowl,  in  which  the  flickering  fire¬ 
light  stirred  strange  reflections  that  shone 
like  burning  colored  jewels.  But  he  was  not 
thinking  of  the  bowl;  he  was  not  staring  into 
it  as  the  cat  had  stared,  but  through  it  at 
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something  far  beyond — just  what,  I  do  not 
know.  His  dreamy  eyes  seemed  to  see 
through  the  glass,  and  the  water,  and  the 
weeds,  and  the  little  castle,  and  even 
through  Peter  himself,  as  though  they  had 
all  been  made  of  air.  I  can  not  even  say 
what  he  was  thinking  of,  nor  how  long  he 
might  have  sat  and  stared  in  that  abstract¬ 
ed  w’ay,  had  not  something  attracted  his 
attention.  It  was  a  tiny  and  peculiar  sound, 
not  unlike  the  little  squeak  that  Craig’s 
mother’s  voice  made  in  the  telephone  re¬ 
ceiver.  At  first  he  thought  that  it  came 
from  a  green  log,  burning  on  the  fire.  But 
presently  he  noticed  that  it  didn’t  come  from 
that  direction. 

Now  Don’s  ears  were  very  good  ears  in¬ 
deed,  being  rather  large,  and  standing  out 
from  his  head  in  a  way  which  worried  his 
mother.  He  began  to  use  them.  The  sound 
grew  plainer.  Somehow  it  suggested  words 
— words  coming  from  so  far  away  you 
couldn’t  understand  them.  And  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  they  came  was  clearly  the 
direction  of  the  goldfish  bowl. 

Don  regarded  Peter.  He  had  swum 
around  as  usual,  during  supper,  but  he  was 
not  swimming  now.  He  was  lying  motion¬ 
less  in  the  water,  with  his  nose  pressed 
against  the  glass  as  boys  press  their  noses 
against  windows.  And — as  nearly  as  a  gold¬ 
fish  can  stare  straight  at  anything — he  was 
staring  straight  at  Don.  His  mouth  was 
moving  constantly.  It  was  a  funny  little 
mouth,  drawn  down  at  the  corners  with  a 
comically  sad  expression.  It  opened  and 
shut,  opened  and  shut,  opened  and  shut. 
And  the  squeaky  little  sound  continued. 

Don  leaned  forward  and  turned  one  ear 
to  the  bowl.  The  sound  grew  plainer.  He 
rose  excitedly  and  put  his  ear  against  the 
glass.  Now  he  could  almost  understand! 
Peter,  the  goldfish,  was  talking  to  him! 

“Is  that  you,  Peter?”  he  whispered  ea- 
gerly. 

And  the  little  squeak  responded  instant¬ 
ly: 

“Yes!  Yes!  Yes!  Yes!" 

“Well,  don’t  talk  so  fast,”  said  Don. 

Peter  paused  a  moment.  Then  he  enun¬ 
ciated  very  slowly: 


“Help  me  out!” 

“All  right!”  said  the  boy,  dipping  his 
hand  into  the  water. 

But  Peter  darted  to  his  castle. 
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“How  can  I  get  you  if  you  don’t  stay 
still?  ”  demanded  Don. 

Peter’s  nose  came  to  the  doorway  of  his 
castle.  He  looked  out  cautiously.  His 
mouth  moved,  and  Don,  leaning  over  the 
top  of  the  bowl,  heard  rising  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  the  words: 

“Not  like  that!  You’ll  drown  me!" 

“You  can’t  drown  a  fish,”  scoffed  Don. 

‘  'Have  you  ever  been  a  fish?  " 

Peter  spoke  with  irritation. 

“Why,  no,”  said  Don.  “How  could  I?” 

Peter  came  out  of  his  castle  and,  turning 
sidewise,  looked  up  at  Don  with  one  round, 
shining  eye. 

“Well,  then,  what  do  you  know  about  it?" 

“I’m  a  boy,”  Don  disputed  stoutly;  “and 
a  boy  knows  more  than  a  fish.” 

‘  ‘He  thinks  he  does! " 

As  Peter  spoke,  four  round  bubbles  issued 
from  his  mouth  and  followed  each  other  to 
the  surface,  where  they  broke  with  a  chuck¬ 
ling  sort  of  sound. 

“Oh,  if  that’s  the  way  you’re  going  to 
talk — ”  began  Don,  who  did  not  like  to 
be  laughed  at  by  grown-up)s,  let  alone  fish. 

“Wait  a  minute!  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Will 
you  promise  not  to  tell?  " 

Peter  was  imploring  now. 

“Is  it  anything  that  mother  wouldn’t 
like?”  demanded  Don. 

Peter  lifted  his  right  fin  and  spoke  with 
earnestness: 

“I  swear  it’s  not!" 

“All  right,”  said  Don.  “WTiat  is  it?” 

Peter  gave  a  flick  of  his  tail  and  rose  so 
near  the  surface  that  the  tip  of  his  nose  came 
out  of  water. 

“Put  your  ear  close." 

Don  hesitated.  “Look  here.”  he  said, 
“no  tricks,  now!  If  you  jump  up  and  nip 
my  ear,  or  yell  in  it,  or  anything  like  that. 
I’ll  grab  you  right  out  of  the  water  and  have 
you  cooked!” 

Peter  darted  backward.  Then  vehe¬ 
mently  he  cried: 

“There’s  no  trick!  May  I  float  belly-np  if  there  is!" 

“Well — ?”  said  the  boy,  and  waited. 
After  a  pause  he  heard  the  whispered  words: 

“I’m  asham^  to  tell  iL” 


Don  looked  at  Peter  from  the  comer  <rf 
his  eye.  He  was  a  redder  gold  than 
usual. 

’  'It  happened  through  my  wretched  way  of  eating.  They 

all  warned  me — my  mother,  my  aunt,  and  my  nunc _ 

but  I - " 

“Your  nurse?”  demanded  Don,  in  aston¬ 
ishment.  “Who  ever  heard  of  a  fish  that 
had  a  nurse?” 

■  'That  was  before  I  mas  a  fish.  It  was  when  I  was  a  boy." 

“  W’ere  you  a  boy?  ”  said  Don,  hardly  able 
to  believe  his  ears. 

“Of  course." 

Peter  spoke  as  though  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 

“  W’ell,  what  happened  to  you?” 

“It  was  spilling  that  did  it — spilling  food  on  my  napidn, 
you  know.” 

“Why,  a  fish  hasn’t  a  nap — ”  Don  be¬ 
gan,  but  checked  himself,  rememliering  that 
Peter  had  not  always  been  a  fish. 

"No.  a  fish  kasn'l  a  napkin,  and  that’s  just  it!" 

“Just  what?”  • 

‘  'Just  how  I  came  to  be  a  fish.  It  happened  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  of  last  December.  They  told  me  I  ought  to  be 
kept  in  water.  They  told  me  I  didn't  deserve  a  lap.  But 
I  never  thought  I’d  come  to  this.  Oh.  dearie  me!" 

“  Don’t  you  like  to  be  a  fish?  ”  asked  Don, 
curiously.  “  You  don’t  have  to  go  to  .school, 
you  know.” 

Peter  hesitated. 

'  Swimming  was  fun  at  first,  but  I'm  awfully  tired  of  it. 
The  bowl's  so  round,  you  know;  one  side  just  like  another. 
Then  1  miss  my  hands  when  my  nose  tickles.  There's  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  except  to  watch  the  people  in  the  room— that,  and 
practise  eating.  Oh,  but  I'd  like  to  have  a  lap  and  napkin!" 

His  lip  quivered.  ' 

“I  wish  I  could  get  you  out,”  said  Don, 
kindly.  “  But  you’d  flip  around  on  the  table 
and  die,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Yes.  There’s  only  one  way." 

“How?” 

■  'A  boy  has  to  do  it  for  me.  It's  very  simple.  All  he  has 
to  do  is  to  keep  his  napkin  clean  one  week." 

“A  whole  week?”  gasped  Don. 

“Only  a  week.  After  that  IH  be  the  boy's  brother." 

Don  sighed. 

“I  can  make  box-kites." 

Peter  spoke  enticingly. 

“But — ”  began  the  boy,  doubtfully. 

'  ‘And  we  could  dig  caves,  and  keep  rabbits,  and  get  some 
garter  snakes,  and  some - ” 
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I’ll  try!”  exclaimed  Don.  “I’ll  try  like 

everything!” 

■■nianks!" 

Peter  sighed  and  lifted  Ixjth  his  fins  in 
relief.  He  turned,  looked  through  the  other 
side  of  the  bowl  at  the  calendar  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  continued: 

“This  is  the  seventeenth.  You  licgin  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  will  you?  You  only  have  to  keep  your  napkin  clean 
until  the  twenty-fourth,  and  then — why,  my  scales!  That 
will  be  Christmas  Eve!  How  jolly!" 

“If  I  should  spot  just  once,”  Don  asked, 

“would  that - ” 

Peter  quivered. 

“Please  don't  speak  of  it!  I’d  not  have  another  chance 
until  this  time  next  year.  And.  remember,  you're  not  to 
tcU.  If  you  tell,  the  whole  thing  will  be - " 

“There  you  are!”  cried  the  nurse.  She 
was  standing  in  the  doorway.  “  You’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  bed!  Now  I’ll  have  to  go  and 
tell  your  mother!” 

Don  turned  and  blinked  at  her  in  a  dazed 
fashion.  Then  he  arose,  shuflled  over  to  his 
bed.  dropped  his  bath-robe  on  the  floor,  and 
tumbled  in. 

“The  idea!”  she  went  on.  “V’ou  such  a 
big  boy  and  Christmas  only  a  week  ofl! 
I’ll  have  to  tell  your  mother!” 

Then  she  crossed  the  room,  turned  olT  the 
light,  and  went  back 
to  her  darning. 

The  week  dragged 
by.  Even  the  Christ- 
m  a  s  preparations, 
the  mysterious  pack¬ 
ages  which  arrived  in 
such  unwonted  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  crack- 
ly,  crinkly  sound  of 
wrapping-]iai)cr  that 
he  heard  when  he 
went  to  his  mother’s 
door  and  was  told 
that  he  could  not 
come  in — even  these 
things  did  not  occu¬ 
py  the  l)oy’s  mintl 
as  they  had'  done  the 
year  before.  His 
thoughts  were  con¬ 
stantly  with  Peter 
and  the  duty  that  he  must  perform  to  free 
him  from  the  bondage  of  the  bowl. 

At  first  Don  thought  the  simplest  way 
around  the  trouble  was  to  go  without  his 


meals;  but  this  idea  he  soon  abandoned. 
Nurse  scolded  him,  for  one  thing,  and  then, 
besides,  he  got  so  hungry.  But  his  whole 
thought  at  every  meal  was  for  his  napkin. 
When  there  was  meat  with  sauce  or  gravy, 
he  cut  it  into  little  pieces  with  the  utmost 
care,  never  allowing  his  knife  or  fork  to  slip 
and  splatter.  Then  he  took  the  little  pieces 
on  his  fork,  and  saw  that  they  were  firmly 
fixed  and  that  no  gravy  dripf>ed  from  them, 
before  he  transferred  them  nervously'  across 
the  perilous  cavern  of  his  lap,  and  to  his 
mouth.  He  spread  his  jelly  very  thin  upon 
his  bread  and  butter,  and  saw  to  it  that  none 
was  hanging  to  the  edges.  He  pushed  his 
glass  of  milk  or  water  far  back  upon  the 
table,  and  when  he  drank  he  took  the  very 
smallest  swallows.  As  for  soft,  custardy 
desserts,  he  ate  such  little  spoonfuls  that 
Nurse  could  not  believe  her  eyes,  and  won¬ 
dered  volubly  “what  ailed  the  child.” 

Oddly  'enough,  the  thing  grew  easier  to 
Don  as  meals  and  days  passed  by.  From 
thinking  of  it  all  the  time,  you  see,  he 
learned  the  little  tricks  one  has  to  know  to 
keep  from  making  spots.  But  as  the  work 
grew  easier,  responsibility  increased.  Hav¬ 
ing  gone  successfully  so  far,  he  must  keep  on. 
Had  he  but  known  it,  Don  was  learning  at  a 
very  early  age  the  lessons  that  his  elders 
learn  much  later, 
through  such  things 
as  books  bought  on 
instalments,  and  in¬ 
terest  periods,  and 
life  -  insurance  pre- 
miums.  But  of 
course  he  didn’t 
know  that  then,  any 
more  than  he  knew 
that  he  was  building 
character  and  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  good 
manners,  so  that  the 
mothers  of  the  other 
boys  would  present¬ 
ly  lie  saying  to  them : 
“Goodness me!  How 
I  wish  that  my  boy’s 
table  manners  were 
as  nice  as  Don  Har¬ 
man’s!” 

You  see  how 

things  pile  up? 

A  hundred  times  through  that  long  week 
he  went  to  Peter’s  bowl,  when  Nurse  was 
absent  from  the  room,  and  whispered  reas- 
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suring  words  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
But  Peter  never  spoke  again,  although  he 
looked  at  Don  with  sad,  appealing  eyes,  es- 
p)ecially  at  meals.  At  breakfast  on  the  last 
day  of  the  period,  Peter  seemed  nervous;  at 
luncheon  more  excited  still;  and  when  night 
came  his  tail  and  fins  were  all  a-quiver. 

This  made  it  hard  for  Don.  He  tried  not 
to  watch  f)oor  Peter  so  intently.  Once  he 
made  a  slip  with  some  potato  but  caught 
it  in  his  hand  before  it  reached  his  napkin. 
.\s  this  occurred,  a  great  big  bubble,  like  a 
sigh,  left  Peter’s  mouth  and  passed  up 
through  the  water. 

With  the  last  spoonful  of  rennet,  the  boy 
gave  a  joyful,  triumphant  cry,  removed  his 
napkin,  inspected  it  minutely,  and  raised  it 
like  a  \ictorious  banner. 

“Look!”  he  cried.  “A  whole  week,  and 
not  a  single  sf)ot!” 

“Now,  I  do  declare!”  exclaimed  the 
nurse,  who  thought  that  Don  was ’showing 
it  to  her.  “  How  good  little  boys  do  get  near 
Christmas,  to  be  sure!  It  shows  what  you 
can  do.  Look  at  it!  It’s  all  clean  and 
white !  I’ll  have  to  show  it  to  your  mother !  ” 

With  this  she  put  the  napkin  in  the  draw¬ 
er,  and,  going  to  the  other  room,  sat  down 
and  went  to  darning  stockings. 

Don  placed  his  elbow’s  on  the  table,  rested 
his  chin  uf)on  his  palms,  and  gazed  intent¬ 
ly  at  the  goldfish  bowl,  in  which  the  flicker¬ 
ing  firelight  stirred  strange  reflections  that 
shone  like  burning  colored  jewels. 

“  Peter!  ”  he  whispered  softly. 

But  Peter  only  swam  about  the  bowl. 
Now  he  would  nestle  in  a  hollow  cavern  of 
weeds,  now  he  would  sail  into  his  castle,  and 
out  again  upon  the  other  side.  He  was  just 
as  much  a  goldfish  as  he  ever  was. 

Don  was  a  little  disappointed.  He  had 
rather  hoped  the  thing  would  happen  after 
supper,  while  Nurse  was  there  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  He  had  fancied  Peter  rising  from  the 
water,  changing  shape,  and  dropping  off  his 
.  scales,  until  he  stood  upon  the  table  a  full- 
fledged  boy.  But  though  this  did  not  hap¬ 
pen,  Don  never  lost  his  faith.  He  only  won¬ 
dered  how  and  when  the  change  would 
come.  As  he  was  wondering  and  hoping, 
he  heard  a  shuffling  in  the  other  room. 

“ There  you  are! ”  cried  the  nurse,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway.  “You’re  suppos^  to 
be  in  bed!  Now  I’ll  have  to  go  and  tell 
your  mother!” 


Don  darted  for  the  bed  and  leajied  in. 

“You  see?”  she  said.  “The  idea!  You 
such  a  big  boy  and  this  Christmas  Eve,  with 
your  stocking  hanging  in  the  living-room! 
I’ll  have  to  tell  your  mother!” 

Then  she  turned  off  the  light  and  went 
back  to  her  darning. 

Don  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a 
kiss.  He  turned  over,  and  with  eyes  still 
hea\’>’  with  the  golden  dust  of  dreams, 
squinted  up  into  his  mother’s  smiling  face. 

“Merry  Christmas,  dear!”  she  said. 

Don  sat  up.  Christmas!  So  it  was! 

“  Meny  Christmas !  ”  he  returned,  looking 
quickly  toward  the  goldfish  bowl.  His 
mother  followed  his  gaze. 

“Shoo!”  she  cried  suddenly.  “Shoo! 
Shoo!  Shoo!” 

The  cat  shot  her  a  quick,  guilty  glance 
and,  pouring  herself,  like  liquid,  from  the 
table,  glided  with  silent  speed  across  the 
floor,  and  w'as  gone  through  the  doorway. 

“Shoo!”  cried  Mrs.  Harman  after  her. 
Then  she  hastened  to  the  table  and  lifted 
the  dripping  castle  gently  from  the  wa¬ 
ter, 

“  Why !  ”  she  cried,  then  checked  herself. 

“Is  Peter  gone? ” Don  demanded  eagerly, 
jumping  out  of  bed. 

“Never  mind  that  now,”  his  mother  said. 
“Wait  till  you  see  all  the  things  Santa  has 
left  down  in  the  living-room!  Get  into  your 
bath-robe  and  slippers.  Hurry,  son!” 

She  put  an  arm  alx)ut  his  shoulder  and 
drew  him  down  the  hall. 

Just  then  Don  heard  the  motor  whir  up 
CO  the  front  door.  The  door  slammed  and 
he  heard  his  father’s  voice. 

“Dad,  dad,  dad!”  he  shouted,  rushing 
down  the  stairs. 

At  the  bottom  he  stopped  abruptly  in  his 
tracks.  His  expressive  little  face  was  sud¬ 
denly  transfigured  by  an  all-embracing 
smile;  for  there,  holding  tightly  to  his  fath¬ 
er’s  hand,  stood  another  little  boy — a  boy 
just  Don’s  size,  who,  as  he  grinned,  showed 
lots  and  lots  of  teeth. 

The  two  regarded  each  other  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Then  Don  spoke: 

“We  can  make  box  kites  and  dig  caves, 
and  keep  rabbits  and - ” 

“ — and  get  some  garter  snakes,”  put  in 
the  other  boy. 
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ijg'HE  was  like  a  phantom  craft 


spun  of  the  sunshine  and 


:'0l  golden  gauze  of  the  Decem¬ 


ber  day  as  she  came  in,  taut 
and  trim,  her  brass  work 
glittering,  and  the  porjioises 
playing  under  her  graceful 
figurehead.  Her  hull  was  as 
white  as  the  bulked  clouds 


Iving  on  the  western  horizon  like  puffballs 
of  cotton.  Only  the  smoke  streaming  from 
the  funnel  betrayed  her  kinship  to  the 
dingy  West-African  traders  and  the  war¬ 
ships,  sullen  in  their  war-paint,  that  lay  in 
the  faint  curve  of  the  Casablanca  roadstead. 

For  all  the  brilliant  sunshine,  there  was 
a  cold  west  wind  blowing,  and  the  surf  was 


running  tremendously  high.  The  launches 
had  ceased  to  discharge  cargo,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  idle  eyes  to  stare  at  the 
yacht  and  speculate;  for  she  was  a  craft  of 
at  least  a  thousand  tons,  and  she  flew’  the 
American  flag.  ! 

She  had  been  seen  from  the  housetops, 
too,  and  half  the  Europeans  of  the  port  were 
at  the  landing-place  when  she  came  to  an 
anchorage  between  the  Klcber  and  a  German 
boat  from  Oldenburg.  Immediately  a  gig 
dropped  from  her  davits  and  came  in  smart¬ 
ly,  and — poor  boat  though  it  was  for  surf¬ 
running — rode  expertly  in  on  the  crest  of  a 
great  breaker  and  discharged  a  single  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  wall  without  so  much  as 
splashing  his  spotless  white  flannels.  It 
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was  sailor-like  work,  and  Casablanca  ad¬ 
mired,  reading  the  Vhile  the  name  on  the 
gig’s  prow. 

“The  Outalissi,”  said  a  French  officer, 
“That  is  the  yacht  of  an  American  million¬ 
aire,  M.  Colbert.  I  have  seen  her  at  Al¬ 
giers.” 

“And  I  at  Nice,”  answered  another. 
“What  can  she  be  doing  in  a  hole  like  Casa¬ 


blanca?  The  day  l)efore  Christmas,  too!” 

“I  can’t  imagine,’’  said  the  first.  “This 
must  be  he,  coming  ashore.  Perhaps  he 
wishes  to  make  himself  emperor  of  the 
Sahara.” 

The  gig  went  flying  out  again,  and  the 
passenger  jumped  lightly  down  from  the 
wall,  looking  impersonally  at  the  motley 
crowd.  He  was  at  least  sixty-five,  tall  and 


TABLE,  IN  PASSING,  WITH  ITS  JETSAM  OF  SOLDIERS,  MOORS,  AND  CIVILIANS. 
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thin  and  clean-shaven,  with  a  restless,  im¬ 
petuous  eye,  and  firm,  rather  hard  features. 
A  man  of  action,  and  of  the  impatience  of 
youth  in  spite  of  his  age. 

.^n  .Arab  pushed  through  the  crowd  and 
spoke  to  the  stranger,  doffing  his  tarboosh. 

“You  want  a  guide,  sir?”  he  asked  eager¬ 
ly.  “I  am  verree  good  guide,  sir,  from 
Villa  de  Frar.ce  H6te1  at  Tangier.  I  come 


here  with  .American  newspaper  gentleman. 
He  go  back  to-morrow,  so  I  free  to  serve 
you,  sir.  You  .American  also.  Verree  fine 
countree,  America.  My  brother  go  there 
to  Saint  Louis  E.xposition.  I  show  much 
American  naval  gentleman  Tangier.  I  have 
many  letters.  Read,  sir,  read!”  He 
thrust  a  bundle  of  dilapidated  letters  into 
the  stranger’s  hands.  “I  spieak  English, 
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French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Moorish,  sir. 
My  name  Mohammed  el-Achiri,  and  I  show 
you  everything  in  Casablanca.” 

“Well,  Mohammed,”  said  the  gentleman 
in  a  deep,  harsh  voice,  “if  you  will  clear  a 
path  through  the  crow’d  for  me,  we’ll  see 
what  w'e  can  do.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  cried  Mohammed.  “Imshi, 
Ouled — Imshi,  Youdi,”  he  sputtered  at  the 
crowd,  pushing  aside  boys  and  Jews  vio¬ 
lently,  but  taking  good  care  not  to  run  afoul 
of  a  growTi  Moor  or  a  soldier. 

“Where  to  go  first,  sir?”  he  demanded. 

“To  the  nearest  cafe,  where  we  can  set¬ 
tle  what  to  do.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir.” 

Mohammed  turned  to  reNile  a  crowd  of 
boys  trailing  after  them,  and  was  seconded 
by  a  stalwart,  pockmarked  Arab  who  gave 
Colbert  a  military  salute. 

“That  is  good  man,  sir,”  said  Mohammed. 
“He  is  servant  to  chief  of  police.  Before, 
he  is  sergeant  of  tirailleurs.  The  low  people ! 
They  look  at  you  much,  sir,  because  you 
have  not  beard  or  mustache.  All  French 
and  German  and  Spanish  gentleman  wear 
musta''he  or  beard.’’ 

Mohammed  fought  a  way  for  his  patron 
through  the  crowded  streets,  swearing  flu¬ 
ently  in  Moorish,  French,  and  Spanish,  un¬ 
til  they  came  to  the  center  of  the  town, 
where  a  thriving  cafe  thrust  an  advance- 
guard  of  tables  out  into  the  tiniest  of  tri¬ 
angular  plazas.  Colbert  took  a  seat  at  one 
of  them  and  called  for  cafi  au  lait. 

“You  go  back  to  steamer  to-night,  sir?” 
asked  Mohammed  shrewdly.  “You  not 
bring  luggage  ashore.  I  fear  no  rooms  at 
hotel,  sir.  All  took.  But  can  have  dinner. 
H6tel  de  France  is  best  hotel,  sir.” 

The  guide  pointed  to  a  building  where 
an  officer  and  a  couple  of  women  sat  on  a 
sort  of  balcony  overhanging  the  plaza. 

“I  will  dine  at  the  H6tel  de  France,  then, 
and  go  to  the  yacht  after,”  Colbert  assented. 

“Verree  well,  sir.  And  where  to  go  this 
afternoon?  There  is  the  market-place,  sir 
— the  Soko — just  outside  the  wall.  Verree 
interesting.  You  can  see  the  luttes — the 
Arabs  fight  with  sticks,  and  talk  play,  sir. 
And  there  is  verree  fine  snake-charmer.  If 
you  like,  can  go  to  French  camp — one  mile. 
But  best  have  horse.  Shall  I  go  for  horse, 
sir?” 

“Xever  mind  the  horse.  W’e  won’t  go 
to  the  camp  this  afternoon.” 

“All  riglit,  sir.  I  go  at  once  tell  ho¬ 


tel  jjeople  about  dinner,”  said  the  guide. 

Mohammed  ran  up  the  stairs;  and  Col¬ 
bert,  left  alone,  stared  moodily  at  the 
muddy  stream  of  life  that  brushed  his  table, 
in  passing,  with  its  jetsam  of  soldiers 
Moors,  and  civilians — Spanish  mostly,  these 
last,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans;  pros¬ 
perous  all,  yet  with  the  faint,  ine.\pressible, 
unsavory  stamp  of  the  beach-comber  and 
adventurer.  Camels  and  donkeys  passed 
close  to  him,  and  splendid  stallions  with 
sides  bloodied  by  spurs  that  were  spikes  six 
inches  long.  The  air  was  heav^  with  the 
East — with  the  harsh  music  of  its  jargon, 
with  its  overpowering  odor,  like  a  subtle 
and  offensive  perfume.  Four  Jews  passed, 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  great  box, 
carrying  with  them  the  uproar  of  a  riot- 
toiling,  humble  creatures,  black-clad,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  and  abject  under  the 
fierce  glances  of  Moor  and  Christian.  A 
troop  of  women  followed,  ghostlike,  veiled 
up  to  the  eyes,  emitting  blood-curdling 
screams  that  signified  joy,  and  carrying 
images  on  long  poles.  They  were  escorting 
a  seven-days’  mother  to  the  bath,  as  the 
law  required. 

But  Coll>ert  looked  only  at  the  soldiers. 

Most  of  them  were  Mohammedans,  sonie 
were  Germans.  Only  the  officers  were  all 
French — sun-tanned,  grave,  sphinx-like  men 
with  long  mustaches,  who  sat  somberly  at 
the  cafe  tables  in  their  bright  uniforms  and 
mt“dals.  There  was  none  of  the  play-actor 
strutting  that  one  sees  at  places  like  Gib¬ 
raltar — the  African  service  seemed  to  have 
erased  their  voluble  Latin  gaiety  and  given 
them  a  stamp  of  silence  and  reflection. 

Colbert  watched  them  covertly. 

His  only  brother  had  been  one  of  these — 
a  soldier  of  France, 

And  Jacky,  his  grandson — Jacky,  too, 
had  wanted  to  be  a  soldier. 

\  soldier!  .A  soldier!  The  eternal  cra¬ 
ving  to  be  a  soldier!  Colbert  could  never 
understand  it.  To  him  the  heart  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  was  an  insoluble  enigma. 

He  remembered  back  in  1862 — he  had 
been  twenty  then,  and  John,  his  brother, 
only  eighteen.  John  had  been  all  for  enlist¬ 
ing.  His  father  and  brother  had  told  him 
that  he  was  many  times  a  fool.  “Let  the 
rabble,  the  good-for-nothing,  and  the  fool¬ 
ish  do  the  fighting,”  Colbert,  Senior,  had 
said,  and  his  oldest  son  had  seconded  him. 
War  was  for  the  hopeless,  not  for  those  who 
had  something  to  lose.  But  John  had  been 
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obdurate,  and  at  last  the  old  man  had  cun¬ 
ningly  sent  him  to  Paris  to  gratify  his  dar¬ 
ling  wish — to  study  art. 

Art  had  won  the  precedence  over  war, 
and  John  had  gone.  But  when  the  civil 
disturbance  was  over,  the  old  man  had 
abruptly  summoned  him  home,  and  told 
him  it  was  time  to  give  up  the  art  nonsense 
and  take  a  p>osition  in  the  bank.  John  had 
dedared  his  unswerving  allegiance  to  art; 
there  had  been  a  row,  and  the  second  son 
had  gone  back  to  Paris  well-nigh  penniless 
—to  starve  for  art.  His  father  and  brother 
thought  he  would  soon  repent  his  foolish¬ 
ness  and  return.  But  John  did  neither. 

In  1868  the  old  man  had  died,  and  in 
his  bitterness  he  had  disinherited  John. 
William  Colbert  had  written  to  his  younger 
brother  and  made  offers  that  were — well, 
hardly  generous.  He  had  thought  that  the 
letter  would  bring  John  home,  angered  and 
ready  to  fight  for  bis  share  of  the  estate, 
and  that  then  there  would  be  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  For  Colbert  had  never  meant  to  de¬ 
spoil  his  brother — only  to  wean  him  from 
his  mistaken  career. 

In  answer  he  had  received  a  letter  that 
lashed  him  with  flails  of  scorn  and  contempt, 
and  the  breach  had  become  complete.  Col¬ 
bert  was  wrong,  but  his  pride  had  kept 
him  from  making  overtures.  Ten  years 
later  he  had  searched  for  John,  to  find  that 
he  had  lieen  killed  at  Sarrebruck. 

If  John  had  lived — if  John  had  married 
— a  son  of  his  might  have  been  sitting  there 
at  a  table  in  that  very  cafe,  a  soldier  of 
France  like  his  father,  and  one  to  whom 
Colbert  could  pour  out  the  heart  that  had 
been  shut  since  he  lost  Jacky.  For  if  the 
thought  of  his  brother  whom  he  had  wrong¬ 
ed  was  bitter,  Colbert  was  prey  to  another 
remembrance  that  was  bitterer  still — bit¬ 
terest  of  all  on  Christmas  Eve. 

He  had  thought  to  be  in  Paris  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  But  an  accident  to  the  engine  had 
delayed  the  Oulaltssi  at  Las  Palmas,  and 
Coll)ert  had  found  himself  on  the  high  seas 
and  alone  on  the  day  of  all  days.  It  was  a 
situation  that  was  not  to  be  endured,  so  he 
had  sent  for  the  captain  of  his  yacht  that 
morning  at  daybreak. 

“How  far  are  we  off  the  coast?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“Perhaps  ninety  miles,”  answered  the 
captain. 

“Then  run  for  the  coast  at  full  speed.  I 
want  to  go  ashore.” 


The  captain  looked  at  his  employer’s 
weary  eyes  and  turned  away.  He  knew  the 
“old  man’s”  dread  of  Chmtmas  Eve  and 
the  reason  for  it. 

“We  ought  to  be  directly  off  Casablanca, 
sir,”  he  said.  “  Shall  I  rim  for  there?  ” 

The  old  man  nodded.  All  morning  he 
had  sat  on  deck  and  stared  until  the  sun¬ 
shiny  haze  suddenly  lifted  like  a  great  drop- 
curtain  and  disclosed  the  wide  curve  of 
pink-  and  white-washed  houses,  with  the 
black  West-coast  traders  and  the  gunboats 
lying  off  them  like  buzzards  W'atching  a 
piece  of  carrion. 

And  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  found 
neither  distraction  nor  relief,  but  only 
'  soldiers — soldiers — soldiers — who  reminded 
him  of  his  brother  John — and  of  Jacky,  his 
grandson. 

The  voice  of  the  guide  broke  in  upon  Col¬ 
bert’s  reflections. 

“I  have  arranged  for  dinner,  sir.  You 
look  at  people?  Verree  interesting.  .  .  .  All 
Moors  here  rich  men  and  fat,  sir — mer¬ 
chants,  or  else  very  poor — beggars.” 

Some  jet-black,  brown-clad  negro  soldiers 
passed,  carrying  their  arms.  They  were 
tall  and  slim,  and  each  of  them  had  his 
cheeks  marked  with  three  parallel  gashes. 
Black  women  followed  them,  carrying  in¬ 
fants  slung  on  their  shoulders  and  dragging 
children  by  the  hand,  chattering  volubly 
with  profuse  gestures. 

A  boy  among  them,  naked  save  for  a 
breech-cloth,  his  projecting  pot-belly  mak¬ 
ing  him  look  like  a  manikin,  caught  a  gleam 
of  interest  in  Colbert’s  eye  and,  wrenching 
loose  from  his  mother’s  hand,  ran  up  to 
him. 

“A  gift,  m’sieu,”  he  begged.  “I  am  a 
little  French  soldier — give  me  a  little  gift.” 

At  the  piping  boyish  accent  Colbert  rose 
to  his  feet  so  suddenly  that  he  nearly  over¬ 
turned  the  table.  He  tossed  the  boy  a  coin. 

“Senegalese  tirailleurs,  sir,”  explained 
Mohammed.  “They  bring  their  families 
here  from  Senegal.  Verree  black,  ugly  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“Let  us  go  to  the  market-place,”  said 
Colbert  harshly. 

II 

COLBERT  wandered  listlessly  about  the 
market.  The  luttes,  the  plays  of  the 
Arabs,  the  clamor  of  buyers  and  venders, 
the  trained  cobras  and  hideous  feats  of  the 
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snake-charmer  failed  of  interest — even  of 
distraction;  and  he  watched  them  dully, 
heedless  of  the  verbal  feats  and  flights  of 
his  guide.  Disappointment  fell  like  a  wet 
blanket  on  Mohammed’s  garrulity. 

“Not  interesting,  sir?”  he  said.  “V'erree 
sorry.  To-night  we  can  go  to  caffs  chan- 
tants.  French  girls  sing,  Spanish  girls  dance 
the  ‘fango,’  and  French  tenor  sing  soldier- 
songs.  Am  sorry  can  not  go  in  mosque. 
Not  allowed,  sir,  in  Morocco.  You  want  I 
explain  people  to  you?  All  Moorish  people 
wear  blue  tassel  on  tarboosh — what  you 
call  fez,  sir.  Algerian  people  wear  short 
black  tassel.  My  tarlK)osh  have  long  black 
tassel — Tunisian  tarboosh.  Algerian  sol¬ 
diers  verree  rough  with  Moors,  sir.  I  wear 
Tunisian  tarboosh  to  hav’e  respect.” 

Colbert  listened  to  his  chatter  wearily. 
“Let  us  walk  through  the  streets,  Moham¬ 
med,”  he  said.  “I  wish  to  keep  moving 
about.” 

Mohammed  led  him  here  and  there 
through  the  narrow  streets  already  shadow¬ 
ed  with  the  coming  dusk.  In  the  windows 
of  some  of  the  tiny  shops  were  hung  a  few 
gaudy  toys.  Even  in  Casablanca  one  could 
not  forget  that  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 

They  passed  a  blind  beggar  led  by  a  boy 
of  some  six  years.  The  child’s  burnoose  was 
in  tatters,  and  through  its  rents  his  thin, 
ill-nourished  body  could  be  seen.  His  head 
was  shaved  and  covered  with  scabs,  for  he 
suffered  from  that  head-disease  so  common 
in  Morocco  that  is  conveyed  by  unclean 
razors;  and  on  the  right  side  in  the  back  he 
wore  a  tiny  queue  of  hair  like  a  bull-fight¬ 
er’s  coleta.  To  stare  in  the  window  of  the 
tiny  shop  he  lingered  and  held  back  the 
blind  man,  who  whimpered  complainingly. 

Colbert  followed  the  boy’s  gaze.  The 
TAindow  was  hung  with  tinsel  gimcracks  of 
Christmas  toys,  and  the  centerpiece  was  a 
small  wooden  hobby-horse  of  a  hideous,  im¬ 
possible  red. 

“That  beggar-boy,”  explained  Moham¬ 
med,  “is  from  Riff  country.  He  wear  his 
hair  that  way  so  he  not  go  crazy.” 

But  Colbert  had  fled  from  the  horrible 
red  horse  and  the  dazzled  look  on  the  little 
beggar’s  face  as  from  the  plague.  He  did 
not  stop  nor  answer  his  guide  until  he  had 
reached  the  tiny  “place”  that  was  the  heart 
of  the  towTi,  and  had  seated  himself  at  a 
cafe  table. 

He  pKJured  a  drink  of  cognac  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  hand. 


Once  upon  a  time  Jacky  had  lisped  that 
he  would  be  a  soldier,  as  had  the  naked 
little  Senegalese;  once  upon  a  time  Jacky 
had  stared  at  a  hideous  red  hobby-horse 
with  the  enraptured  glance  of  the  little 
beggar. 

The  most  sterile  of  hearts  must  have  its 
green  oasis.  In  Colbert’s  there  had  flour¬ 
ished  a  wonderful  harvest  of  love  for  Jacky. 
What  dreams  he  had  dreamed  for  the  lad! 
What  joys  he  had  planned!  The  heart  that 
had  never  thrilled  to  love  of  -fellow  man, 
of  country,  of  other  kindred,  he  had  given 
into  Jacky ’s  fragile  hands  as  a  plaything. 

The  iron  rules  that  had  guided  his  own 
life  and  by  which  he  had  reared  his  own  son 
were  never  meant  for  Jacky.  Colbert’s  son 
had  been  like  his  father,  but  feebler  in  body 
and  in  brain.  He  had  inherited  all  of  Col¬ 
bert’s  cold  relentlessness,  none  of  his  energy. 
Between  such  a  father  and  such  a  son  af¬ 
fection  had  been  a  frigid  and  eminently 
controllable  emotion.  But  Colbert’s  love 
for  Jacky  had  swept  all  bounds.  The  boy 
had  been  left  an  orphan  at  two  years  of 
age,  and  his  grandfather  had  been  both 
father  and  mother  to  him.  Business  had 
l)een  neglected  for  Jacky*;  all  Colbert’s  uni¬ 
verse  had  revolved  about  Jacky — who  had 
been  like  neither  his  father  nor  his  grand¬ 
father. 

The  old  man  remembered  the  day  he  had 
bought  the  red  horse.  It  was  a  week  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  and  a  whole  hoard  of  won¬ 
derful,  carefully’-selected  toys  was  already 
laid  away  to  surprise  the  little  man.  But  a 
hobby-horse  of  an  exotic  shade  of  red  had 
caught  the  boy’s  eye  from  a  show-window. 
It  was  cheap  and  hideous,  but  Jacky ’s  heart 
had  gone  out  to  it.  His  pale  cheeks  flushed; 
the  rapture  of  his  gaze  thrilled  the  old  man; 
and  he  had  whispered  timidly,  with  implor¬ 
ing  eyes;  “Grandfather,  buy*  Jacky  the 
red  horsie.”  He  was  such  a  fearful,  sensi¬ 
tive  lad,  even  with  the  one  who  was  his 
slave. 

So  Colbert  had  bought  it,  the  footman 
had  lugged  the  hideous  thing  out  to  the 
carriage,  and  they  had  ridden  home  with  it, 
Jacky’s  frail  fingers  on  Red  Horsie’s  neck, 
his  great  eyes  like  stars  with  joy^ 

In  the  play-room  Colbert  had  lifted  the 
lad  to  the  saddle,  and  Jacky  had  rocked  in 
wild  delight,  but  carefully,  fearsomely;  and 
he  had  played  that  he  was  a  soldier.  Such 
a  shrinking,  timid  little  soldier! 

And  that  night  Red  Horsie  had  been  tied 
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to  Jacky’s  cot,  where  he  would  catch  the 
boy’s  last  glance  at  night,  his  first  in  the 
morning. 

Commonly  Jacky  threw  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  playthings  aside  in  an  hour — he  tired 
of  everything  so  quickly.  It  seemed  that  he 
had  already  run  the  gamut  of  earth’s  pleas¬ 
ures  in  his  six  years  and  was  yearning  for 
something  beyond.  But  Red  Horsie  did 
not  pall.  Jacky  curried  him  carefully,  and 
wept  over  the  red  paint  that  came  off  in 
the  process,  but  never  did  he  spur  him  nor 
rock  him  boldly.  Jacky  was  not  of  those 
who  spur  or  ride  hard.  ‘'Jacky  don’t  want 
to  hurt  Red  Horsie,”  was  his  excuse. 

The  third  day  he  had  not  ridden  at  all. 

“Red  Horsie  tired.”  he  said. 

Alas,  it  w’as  not  Red  Horsie  that  was 
tired! 

That  night  Jacky  had  to  be  put  to  bed 
before  time,  and  there  followed  days  when 
Colbert  was  a  fixture  at  the  little  white  cot, 
telling  the  most  marvelous  fairy  tales  to 
the  boy,  who  listened  dreamily,  and  to  Red 
Horsie,  who  harked  also,  standing  silent  and 
intelligent  as  an  Arab  steed,  with  a  debo¬ 
nair  air  of  equine  comprehension  that  was 
fairly  captivating.  And  at  times  Jacky 
leaned  o\’er  and  whisj^ered  to  Red  Horsie 
things  that  his  quavering  little  soul  shrank 
from  telling  even  to  grandfather.  Red  Hor¬ 
sie  understood  so  much  better  than  folks! 

But  the  pink  vanished  from  the  boy’s 
cheeks  as  vanished  Red  Horsie’s  unique  and 
shameless  coloring. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  wonderful  hoard 
of  toys,  brought  out  early,  to  plead  for  a 
smile  from  the  little  man,  was  pushed 
feebly  aside,  and  Jacky  called  in  fright  for 
grandfather,  w'ho  hung  over  Jacky’s  cot, 
but  was  most  strangely  in\’isible. 

“Here,  Jacky,  here,”  Colbert  whispered 
brokenly. 

“  Red  Horsie,”  murmured  the  lad  faintly, 
and  Colbert  put  the  tiny  hand  gently  in 
Red  Horsie’s  crinkly  mane  and  watched 
the  look  of  relief  and  love  that  came  over 
the  shrunken  face.  And  then  Jacky  had 
gone  to  sleep — his  frail  fingers  twisted  in 
Red  Horsie’s  mane. 

Red  Horsie  stood  there  yet — tied  to  the 
cot  with  the  same  wise  air  of  equine  wis¬ 
dom,  and  waiting  always.  Everything  in 
the  room  was  just  the  same — nothing  had 
been  moved  or  touched  since. 

And  that  was  twelve  years  ago — twelve 


years  of  lonely  days  and  lonelier  nights. 
The  door  of  Colbert’s  heart  had  been  shut 
for  good  when  Jacky  left.  Jacky  would 
have  been  eighteen  now — and  here  was  he — 
Colbert — an  old  man,  broken  and  alone, 
wdth  phantoms  of  enraptured  boys  staring 
at  horrible  red  horses  floating  about  him  in 
a  filthy  African  town  of  savages  and  beg¬ 
gars,  of  heathen  and  vermin,  and  of  soldiers 
— soldiers  such  as  his  brother  John  had 
been — such  as  timid  and  gentle  little  Jacky 
would  have  been. 

It  was  dark.  The  crowd  thickened  in 
the  “place” — miserable  wretches,  hungr>’, 
tired  slaves — yet  any  one  of  them  was 
happier  than  Colbert.  The  cafe  lamps  had 
a  dull  glare,  like  the  smile  of  one  desp)airing. 
Casablanca  was  dismal  and  sordid,  and  yet 
a  sort  of  enchantment  hung  over  it.  The 
uniforms  and  white  burnooses  slipped  by 
like  phantoms,  to  disappear  in  ’the  narrow 
streets,  and  overhead  the  cloudless  sky  was 
fairly  ablaze  with  stars. 

Ill 

THE  air  of  the  ra/e  chantant  was  thick 
with  tobacco-smoke  and  heavy  with  din. 
A  hard-faced  girl,  who  had  just  been  sing¬ 
ing,  pushed  her  way  about  with  a  tam¬ 
bourine,  calling,  vous  prie,  messieurs,” 
and  at  the  table  where  Colbert  sat  with  an 
ofiicer  of  the  Premiers  Chasseurs  d’Af- 
rique,  with  whom  he  had  chanced  to  dine 
at  the  hotel,  she  drank  at  a  single  draft  a 
glass  of  the  vile  “  one-franc-a-glass  ”  cham¬ 
pagne. 

Yet  among  all  the  mob  of  soldiers  there 
was  no  drunkenness,  although  Christmas 
Eve  was  well-nigh  spent.  Colbert  com¬ 
mented  upon  it. 

“Most  of  them  are  Mohammedans,  and 
then,  again,  drunkenness  is  hardly  the  vice 
of  ‘ le  petit  soldat  frattqais.’  We  have  no  con¬ 
scripts  here,  you  see,”  e.xplained  the  chas¬ 
seur.  “We  are  purely  an  expeditionary 
force,  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
But  the  order  in  the  town  is  remarkable, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  severe  discipline.  WTiat 
trouble  there  is  generally  comes  from  the 
legionaries.” 

“They  are  a  nondescript  crowd,  I  have 
heard — composed  of  all  nations,”  said  Col¬ 
bert. 

“W’ell — at  least  half  of  them  are  Ger¬ 
mans;  after  that  come  the  Belgians,  and 
then  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Eng- 
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lish  and  Americans  are  very  rare.  But  I 
itmember  at  Beni-Ounif  there  was  a  ne¬ 
gro  of  the  Foreign  Legion  who  was  said  to 
be  an  American.  They  are  rough  fellows 
—great  scoundrels,  some  of  them.  You 
have  heard  of  the  row  of  day  before  yester¬ 
day?” 

“No.” 

“A  legionary — a  lad  of  not  more  than 
twenty  years — mutinied  and  almost  killed 
his  oflSccr  in  a  fit  of  rage.  He  escaped,  and 
although  he  was  wounded  they  can  not  find 
him  anywhere  in  Casablanca.” 

“Could  he  have  esc4p>ed  to  the  country?” 

“Perhaps.  Like  many  others  of  our  sol¬ 
diers,  he  sp)eaks  fluent  Arabic,  they  say.” 

“And  if  he  is  taken?” 

“He  will  be  shot.” 

Colbert  fell  silent,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  rose  and  left  the  place.  “Your  guide 
is  waiting  for  you  at  the  hotel,”  said  the 
officer  politely.  “If  you  like  I  will  accom¬ 
pany  you  thither.”  , 

“Thank  you,”  said  Colbert,  “it  is  un¬ 
necessary.  The  way  is  short,  and  I  can  not 
miss  it.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  an  evening 
that  I  feared  would  be  dull  and  that  you 
have  made  very  interesting.” 

The  chasseur  bowed,  they  shook  hands, 
and  parted. 

Colbert  watched  him  until  he  had  got  be¬ 
yond  the  radius  of  the  cafe  lamps,  and  then 
he  turned  into  a  street  that  led  away  from 
the  hotel.  Before  he  left  Casablanca  he 
knew  that  he  must  go  again  to  look  at  the 
red  horse;  for  it  was  there  that  the  soul  of 
Jacky  seemed  to  have  spoken  to  him 
through  the  eyes  of  a  little  XIoorish  beggar. 

The  street  was  quite  deserted,  yet  a  light 
came  from  the  window  of  the  tiny  shop. 
.\nd  before  it  was  a  figure  that  the  old  man 
knew. 

Colbert  trembled.  The  Moorish  lad  had 
slipped  from  some  hole  where  he  lived  to 
look  again,  and  alone,  at  night,  on  the  won¬ 
derful  horse. 

Colbert  hesitated.  Should  he  go  and 
look  at  the  boy — see  that  look  which  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  Jacky?  No,  he  could  not!  But 
his  feet  took  him  slowly  down  the  street. 

The  little  Moor  turned  at  his  approach 
and  looked  up  at  him.  The  moon,  swinging 
high  over  the  city,  illumined  the  lines  of 
ffirt  on  his  face,  the  scabs  on  his  head,  his 
^culous  little  queue.  There  was  wonder 
m  the  glance  that  he  gave  Colbert,  and  the 
same  timid  shrinking  fliat  had  been  Jarky’s. 


His  eyes  had  black  rings  about  them,  and 
they  were  too  large  for  his  pinched  face; 
and  the  face  was  too  large  for  his  body, 
which  shook  visibly,  under  his  burnoose, 
from  the  cold. 

“Would  you  like  to  have  the  horse?” 
said  Colbert. 

The  child  stared  at  him  silently. 

“Come!”  said  the  old  man.  He  took  the 
child’s  hand  in  his.  The  clammy  fingers 
quivered  for  a  moment,  but  curiosity  con¬ 
quered  fear,  and  the  boy  followed  willingly 
as  Colbert  opened  the  shop  door. 

From  dark  depths,  unprobed  by  the  sin¬ 
gle  lamp  in  the  window,  came  an  old,  bent 
Spanish  Jew.  His  vulture  face  was  white, 
and  he  rubbed  his  trembling  hands  together. 
Colbert  designated  the  red  horse,  and  held 
out  a  handful  of  coin.  “Combien?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

Avarice  gleamed  in  the  shopkeeper’s  eye. 
"Cuarenta  francos, he  whimper^  hesita¬ 
tingly. 

Colbert  dropjied  two  louis  in  his  claw 
and  went  out. 

He  put  the  horse  on  the  ground  and  the 
little  Moor’s  hand  in  the  horse’s  mane. 

“Backsheesh!”  he  said,  over  and  over 
again.  “Backsheesh!  Backsheesh!” 

The  boy  understood  slowly — that  the 
red  horsie  was  the  backsheesh  and  that  it 
was  for  him.  A  thin  arm  slipped  naked 
from  out  his  burnoose  and  crept  about  the 
red  horse’s  neck,  and  over  his  face  came  a 
look  of  rapture.  Such  joy!  His  eyes  be¬ 
came  starry,  and  in  their  glance  the  soul  of 
the  bruised  little  mite  of  humanity  went 
out  to  Colbert  in  a  flash  of  adoration. 

“  Backsheesh,”  he  whispered,  and  he  bur¬ 
ied  his  face  in  the  crinkled  mane. 

The  old  Jew  jieered  out  through  his  dirty 
window,  wondering.  The  boy  strove  with 
frantic  efforts  to  lift  and  carry  away  his 
treasure.  Colbert  understood.  The  lad 
feared  it  might  be  taken  from  him  before 
he  had  dragged  it  away  and  concealed  it. 
The  old  man  picked  it  up  himself. 

“Backsheesh,’’  he  kept  repeating.  The 
boy  understood  and  darted  away  like  a 
tiny  ghost,  Colbert  follovsing  with  the  horse 
in  his  arms.  They  passed  through  a  number 
of  deserted  streets,  and  at  last  turned  into 
one  that  was  crooked,  dark,  narrow,  and 
unlighted.  The  ground  was  sticky  with 
muck,  and  the  air  was  foul  with  evil  smells. 
Colbert  could  see  vague  forms  lying  motion¬ 
less  in  the  doorways.  Here  and  there  blind 
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alleys  opened  off  the  street.  It  gave  the  old 
man  the  impression  of  a  sewer  where  a 
sluggish  stream  was  dammed  up  and  stag¬ 
nant — a  stream  of  humanity. 

The  little  Moor  turned  into  an  impasse 
where  the  moon  peeped  between  the  houses 
and  threw  her  light  on  a  low  door  in  a  wall. 
Colbert  low’ered  his  head  and  followed  the 
boy  into  the  hole  unhesitatingly. 

He  struck  a  match.  It  was  a  sort  of 
roofed  yard  or  stable.  There  was  refuse  on 
the  ground,  and  the  walls  were  green  with 
damp  slime.  The  boy  began  to  cough  in 
the  musty  air  of  the  place.  There  was 
a  narrow  stair  at  one  side,  and  the  lad  climb¬ 
ed  it,  chattering  in  his  shrill  voice.  Colbert 
squeezed  after  him  with  the  red  horse. 

There  was  a  whimpering  answer  in  Ara¬ 
bic  to  the  boy’s  speech,  and  then  a  rough 
voice  called  out: 

“Qui  etes-vous?” 

Colbert  struck  another  match.  He  was 
in  a  small  room,  windowless,  and  foul. 
Against  the  wall  sat  the  blind  beggar; 
on  the  floor  lay  a  young  French  soldier. 
He  was  pale;  lus  bagg>'  red  trousers  were 
covered  with  mud;  his  blue  tunic  had  a  red 
stain  on  its  side,  and  he  strove  with  feeble 
hand  to  jx)int  a  revolver  at  Colbert. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  demanded  huskily. 
“You  are  not  military'.  I  beseech  you, 
monsieur,  do  not  betray  me!” 

The  match  burned  Colbert’s  fingers  and 
went  out.  “Who  are  you?”  he  whispered 
hoarsely.  “What  is  your  name?” 

“Jean  Colbert,”  came  the  hesitating  an- 
sw’er  from  the  darkness. 

Two  white  faces  stared  at  each  other  by 
the  light  of  another  match. 

“Who  are  you^  ”  asked  the  soldier,  feebly. 

“W'hat  was  your  father’s  name?”  de¬ 
manded  Colbert. 

“Jean  Coll)ert  also.” 

“I  thought  he  was  killed  at  Sarrebruck. 
I  never  knew — ”  said  Colbert  wildly. 

“That  was  my  grandfather.  But  you — 
who  are  you?” 

“I  am  your  granduncle,  lad,’’  said  Col¬ 
bert  brokenly,  “and  Jacky  and  the  red 
horse  have  led  me  to  you.” 

“My  granduncle!  I  have  never  heard 
of  you.  Aly  grandfather  was  killed  a  month 
after  my  father  w’as  bom.  My  granduncle! 
Then  you  will  not  betray  me!  You  will 
save  me?” 

“I  never  knewi”  said  Colbert.  “I  never 


knew!  Yes,  I  will  save  you.  It  was  you 
who  assaulted  the  officer  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  ?” 

“Yes.  I  almost  killed  him.  But  it  was 
beyond  endurance.  If  I  am  taken  I  will  be 
shot.  You  must  save  me.  I  am  wounded 
— alone.  These  beggars  have  hidden  me— 
given  me  food.  They  have  not  betrayed 
me.” 

“I  will  save  them,  too.  I  am  rich,  lad— 
a  millionaire.  My  yacht  lies  in  the  harbor 
now.  Have  you  strength  to  go  aboard  of 
her  if  I  bring  you  some  clothes?” 

“.■\ye,”  said  the  soldier.  “That  can  I.” 

His  hand  and  Colbert’s  met  in  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

IV 

E.\RLY  the  next  morning,  the  smart  gig  of 
the  Outalissi  carried  a  blind  beggar  and  a 
little  Moorish  lad  out  to  the  yacht.  Those 
at  the  landing-place  stared  in  amazement. 
Truly  the  ways  of  American  millionaires 
were  beyond  understanding!  But  charity 
is  a  virtue  among  any  people.  Colbert 
watched  the  gig  as  it  was  pulled  up  to  the 
davits.  \  mist  passed  before  his  eyes  at 
the  sight  of  the  little  beggar  holding  tight 
to  his  red  horse.  Then  his  gaze  went  to 
the  French-looking  lad,  trim  and  neat  in 
white  linen,  who  sat  in  a  great  deck  chair 
piled  with  cushions. 

The  boy  was  John  himself — Quixotic, 
windmill-fighting,  rainbow-chasing  brother 
John!  A  mutineer!  An  insurgent!  He 
would  be  a  wild  youth,  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
give  the  old  man  many  anxious  moments. 
There  would  be  times  when  he  would  yearn 
for  the  old  life  and  for  the  hard-fighting 
ruffians  that  he  had  just  quitted.  No  ofiice 
or  smug  respectability  would  ever  do  for  a 
lad  like  him!  Well,  let  him  yearn  for  ad¬ 
venture!  \  fast,  trim  yacht  like  the  Ouic- 
lissi  could  run  it  to  earth  in  the  four  comers 
of  the  globe.  One  can  always  hunt  big 
game — or  explore. 

So  the  Outalissi  lifted  her  anchor  and 
steamed  away  into  the  golden  haze  of  the 
Christmas  morning — toward  the  white  con¬ 
tinent  of  clouds  that  lay  along  the  horizon; 
and  beyond  them  Colbert  seemed  to  see  the 
pale  face  of  Jacky,  leading  the  way  on  Red 
Horsie. 

And  Colbert  felt  that  some  day  he  would 
overtake  the  little  lad. 


Citizens  of  Tojland 

by 

H.  G.  WE  LLS 

Author  of 

"THE  NEW  MACHI AVELLI," 

“TONO  BUNGAY," 
etc. 

Note : — W hen  M r.  //.  G.  W ells  publishes  a  novel  in  England,  it  is  a  national 
event.  Men  take  sides;  for  whatever  else  you  may  do  about  Mr.  Wells,  you  can  not  possibly 
ignore  him.  There  he  is — the  keenest,  most  critical  mind  in  England — a  mind  to  which  noth¬ 
ing  human  is  foreign.  Probably  no  man  in  the  world  has  a  greater  genius  for  seeing  things  as 
thn  are,  a  more  vivid,  concrete  sense  of  what  things  might  be  like. 

iVhen  such  a  man  joins  his  little  sons  to  play  games  on  the  floor,  with  the  spirit  of  youth 
enthroned,  the  result  is  certain  to  be  fine  for  the  boys — for  all  boys  and  their  parents.  He 
teaches  the  boys  to  get  more  fun  out  of  their  toys,  teaches  them  to  play  new  games,  ufith  a  new 
appeal.  If  there  are  any  fathers  who  don't  just  know  how  to  play  with  the  youngsters,  they 
will  find  a  charming  e.vample  in  this  picture  of  a  great  man  in  the  nursery. 

And  if  Mr.  Wells  also  tells  how,  in  romping  with  the  children,  he  helps  them  to  learn  some 
of  their  future  as  citizens,  and  how,  with  building-blocks  and  toy  soldiers  and  toy  civilians, 
to  plan  what  cities  and  civilization  might  be  like,  it  is  a  further  proof  of  his  genius. 


I 

THE  TOYS  TO  HAVE 

HE  jolliest  indoor  games  for  boys 
and  girls  demand  a  floor,  and  the 
home  that  has  no  floor  upon 
which  games  may  be  played  falls 
so  far  short  of  happiness.  It  must  be  a 
floor  covered  with  linoleum  or  cork  carpet, 
so  that  toy  soldiers  and  such  like  will  stand 
up  upon  it,  and  of  a  color  and  surface  that 
Tiiill  take  and  show  chalk-marks;  the  com¬ 
mon  green-colored  cork  carpet  without  a 
pattern  is  the  best  of  all.  It  must  be  no 
highway  to  other  rooms,  and  well-lit  and 
aiiy’.  Occasionally,  alas!  it  must  be  scrub¬ 
bed— and  then  a  truce  to  floor  games! 

Upon  such  a  floor  may  be  made  an  infin- 

"Copjnight,  igii,  by  H.  G.  WeU». 


itude  of  imaginative  games,  not  only  keep¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  happy  for  days  together, 
but  building  up  a  framework  of  spacious 
and  inspiring  ideas  in  them  for  after  life. 
The  nation  will  gain  new  strength  from  nur¬ 
sery  floors.  I  am  going  to  tell  of  some  of 
these  games  and  what  is  most  needed  to 
play  them;  I  have  tried  them  all  and  a 
score  of  others  like  them  with  my  sons,  and 
all  of  the  games  here  illustrated  have  been 
set  out  by  us.  I  am  going  to  tell  of  them 
here,  because  I  think  what  we  have  done 
will  interest  other  fathers  and  mothers  and 
perhaps  be  of  use  to  them  (and  to  uncles 
and  such  like  tributary  sub-species  of  hu¬ 
manity)  in  buying  presents  for  their  own 
and  other  people’s  children. 

Now  the  toys  we  play  with  time  after 
time  and  in  a  thousand  permutations  and 
combinations  belong  to  four  main  groups: 
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We  have  (i)  soldiers,  and  with  these  I 
class  sailors,  railway  porters,  dvdlians,  and 
the  lower  animals  generally,  such  as  I  will 
presently  describe  in  greater  detail;  (2) 
bricks;  (3)  BOARDS  AND  FLANKS;  and  (4)  a 
lot  of  CLOCKWORK  RAILWAY  ROLLING-STOCK 
AND  RAILS.  Also  there  are  certain  other 
minor  objects — tin  ships,  Easter  eggs,  plas¬ 
ticine,  and  the  like — of  which  I  shall  make 
incidental  mention,  that,  like  the  kiwi  and 
the  duck-billed  platypus,  refuse  to  be  classi¬ 
fied.  These  we  arrange  and  rearrange  in 
various  ways  upon  our  floor,  making  a 
world  of  them.  In  doing  so  we  have  found 
out  all  sorts  of  pleasant  facts,  and  also 
many  undesirable  possibilities;  and  very 
probably  our  expierience  will  help  a  reader 
here  and  there  to  the  former  and  save  him 
from  the  latter. 

For  instance,  our  planks  and  boards  and 
what  we  can  do  with  them  have  been  a 
great  discovery.  Lots  of  boys  and  girls 
seem  to  be  quite  without  planks  and  boards 
at  all,  and  there  is  no  regular  trade  in  them. 
The  toy-shops  do  not  keep  anything  of  the 
sort.  (We  don’t,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  think 
very  much  of  toy-shops.  We  think  they 
trifle  with  great  p>ossibilities.  We  consider 
them  expensiv'e  and  incompetent,  and  flat¬ 
ten  our  noses  against  their  plate  glass  per¬ 
haps,  but  only  in  the  most  critical  spirit.) 
Our  boards,  w’hich  we  had  to  get  made  by 
a  carpenter,  are  the  basis  of  half  the  games 
we  play. 

The  planks  and  boards  we  have  are  of 
various  sizes.  We  began  with  three  of  two 
yards  by  one,  made  with  cross-pieces  like 
small  doors;  but  these  we  found  unneces¬ 
sarily  large,  and  we  would  not  get  them 
now  after  our  present  exp>erience.  The  best 
thickness,  we  think,  is  an  inch  for  the  larger 
sizes,  and  three-quarters  and  a  half  inch  for 
the  smaller;  and  the  best  sizes  are  a  yard 
square,  thirty  inches  square,  tw'o  feet,  and 
eighteen  inches  square — one  or  two  of  each, 
and  a  greater  number  of  smaller  ones,  18  x 
9,  9  X  9,  and  9x4  1-2. 

With  the  larger  ones  we  make  islands  and 
archip)elagoes  on  our  floor,  while  the  floor  is 
a  sea;  or  we  make  a  large  island,  or  a  couple 
on  the  Venice  pattern;  or  we  pile  the  small¬ 
er  on  the  larger  to  make  lulls  w’hen  the 
floor  is  a  level  plain;  or  they  roof  in  railway 
stations  or  serve  as  bridges,  in  such  manner 
as  I  will  presently  illustrate.  And  these 
boards  of  ours  pass  into  our  next  most  im¬ 
portant  jiossession,  which  is  a  box  of  bricks. 


(But  I  was  nearly  forgetting  to  tell  this 
— that  all  the  thicker  and  larger  of  these 
boards  have  holes  bored  through  them.  At 
about  every  four  inches  is  a  hole,  a  little 
larger  than  an  ordinary  gimlet  hole.  These 
holes  have  their  uses,  as  I  will  tell  later- 
but  now  let  me  get  on  to  the  box  of  bricks.) 

This  again  wasn’t  a  toy-shop  acquisition. 
It  came  to  us  by  gift  from  two  generous 
friends,  unhappily  growing  up  and  very  tall 
at  that;  and  they  had  it  irom  parents  who 
were  one  of  several  families  that  shared  in 
the  benefit  of  a  good  uncle.  I  know  nothing 
certainly  of  this  man  except  that  he  was  a 
Radford  of  Plymouth.  I  have  never  learnt 
or  cared  to  learn  of  his  commoner  occupa¬ 
tions,  but  certainly  he  was  one  of  those 
shining  and  distinguished  uncles  that  tower 
up  at  times  above  the  common  levels  of 
humanity.  At  times,  when  we  consider  our 
derived  and  undeserved  share  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance  and  count  the  joys  it  gives  us,  we  have 
projected  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest  the 
putting  together  of  a  little  exemplary  book 
upon  the  subject  of  such  exceptional  men. 
“Celebrated  Uncles,”  it  should  be  called; 
and  it  should  stir  up  all  who  read  it  to  some 
striving,  at  least,  toward  the  glories  of  the 
avuncular  crowm. 

What  this  great  benefactor  did  was  to 
engage  a  desei^-ing,  unemployed  carpenter 
through  an  entire  winter  making  big  boxes 
of  wooden  bricks  for  the  almost  innumer¬ 
able  nephews  and  nieces  with  which  an 
appreciative  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters 
had  blessed  him.  There  are  whole  bricb 
41-2x2  1-4  X  I  i-S  inches;  there  are  half 
bricks  21-4x2  1-4  x  i  1-8,  and  there  are 
quarters — called  by  those  jirevious  owners 
(who  have  now  ascended  to,  we  hopie  but 
scarcely  believe,  a  happier  life  near  the 
ceiling)  “piggys.”  You  note  how  these 
sizes  fit  into  the  sizes  of  our  boards;  and 
of  each  size  —  we  have  never  counted 
them — we  must  have  hundreds.  We  can 
pave  a  dozen  square  yards  of  floor  with 
them. 

How  utterly  we  despise  the  silly  little 
bricks  of  the  toy-shops!  They  are  too 
small  to  make  a  decent  home  for  even  the 
poorest  lead  soldiers;  even  if  there  were 
hundreds  of  them — and  there  are  never 
enough — never  nearly  enough,  even  if  you 
take  one  at  a  time  and  lay  it  down  and 
say:  “This  is  a  house” — even  then  there 
are  not  enough.  We  see  rich  people,  rich 
people  out  of  motor-cars,  people  rich  be- 
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yonil  the  dreams  of  avarice,  poinR  into  toy¬ 
shops  and  bujdng  thesi*  skimpy,  sickly, 
ridiculous  pseudo-l)oxes  of  liricklets,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  what  to  ask  for, 
and  the  toy-shops  are  just  the  merciless, 
mercenary  enemies  of  youth  and  happiness 
— so  far,  that  is,  as  bricks  are  concerned. 
Their  unfortunate,  under  -  parented  off¬ 
spring  mess  abtiut  with  these  gifts,  and 
don’t  make  very  much  of  them,  and  put 
them  away;  and  you  see  their  consequences 
in  after-life  in  the  weakly-conceived  villas 
and  silly  suburbs  that  jx^ople  have  built  all 
round  London. 

Such  j)oor,  under-nourished  nurseries 
must  needs  fall  back  ujxm  the  hmcyclo- 
paedia  Britannica,  and  even  that  is  becom¬ 
ing  flexible  and  on  India  paper!  But  our 
box  of  bricks  almost  satisfies.  With  our 
1k)x  of  bricks  we  can  scheme  and  build,  all 
three  of  us,  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
and  still  have  more  bricks  in  the  1k)x. 

So  much  now  for  the  bricks.  I  will  tell 
later  how  we  use  cartridge-pajH-r  and  card 
and  other  things  to  help  in  our  building, 
and  of  the  decorative  use  we  make  of  plas¬ 
ticine.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  despise  those  foolish,  expensive, 
made-up  wooden  and  pasteljoard  castles 
that  are  sold  in  shops;  playing  with  them 
is  like  playing  with  somelxxly  else's  dead 


game  in  a  slate  «>f  ri^or  inotiis.  Let  me 
now  siiy  a  little  alnnit  toy  soldiers  and  the 
world  t»)  which  they  belong. 

Toy  soldiers  used  to  be  flat,  small  crea¬ 
tures  in  my  own  l)oyhood,  in  comparison 
with  the  magnificent  beings  one  can  buy- 
to-day.  I'here  has  Ix-en  an  enormous  im¬ 
provement  in  our  national  i)hysi(iue  in  this 
resiHXt.  Now  they  stand  nearly  two  inches 
high  and  look  you  broadly  in  the  face,  and 
they  have  the  movable  arms  and  alert  in¬ 
telligence  of  scientifically  exercistxl  men. 
You  get  five  of  them  mounted  or  nine  afoot 
in  a  box  for  tenpence  halfixnny.  We  three 
like  those  of  British  manufacture  best- 
other  makes  are  of  incompatible  sizes.  And 
we  have  a  rule  that  saves  much  trouble — 
that  all  redcoats  Ixlong  to  G.  P.  Wells,  and 
all  other-colored  coats  to  F.  R.  Wells— all 
gifts,  bequests,  and  accidents  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  Also  we  have  sjjilors;  but,  since  there 
are  no  red-coated  sailors,  blue  counts  as 
red. 

Then  we  ha\e  Beef-eaters,  Red  Indians, 
Zulus,  for  whom  there  are  sjxcial  rules. 
We  find  we  can  buy  lead  dogs,  cats,  lions, 
tigers,  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  elephants 
of  a  reasonably  corresjxnding  size,  andj^e 
have  also  several  lM)xes  of  railway  jKjrters, 
and  some  soldiers  we  bought  in  Hesse- 
Darmstiidt  that  we  pass  off  on  an  unsus- 
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THE  C.AMF,  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  ISLANDS.  AT  THE  MOMENT  THE  ISLAND  ON 
THE  RIC.HT  IS  BEING  INVADED  BY  NEGROID  SAVAGES  FROM 
ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL. 


THERE  ARE  FOl'R  ISLANDS  IN  THIS  NTRSERY-FLOOR  ARCHIPELAGO.  NOTE  THAT 
THE  ISLAND  WHICH  WOULD  NOT  GO  INTO  THE  CAMERA  APPEARS  AT 
THE  LEFT  OF  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


pecting  home  world  as  policemen.  But  we  tradesmen:  a  blue  butcher,  a  white  baker 
want  civilians  very  badly.  We  found  a  with  a  loaf  of  standard  bread,  a  draper  or 
box  of  German  civilians  once  in  a  shoj)  in  so,  bo.xes  of  servants,  boxes  of  street  traffic, 
Oxford  Street  near  the  Marble  Arch,  the  smart  sets,  and  so  forth.  We  could  do  with 
right  size  but  rather  heavy,  and  running  a  judge  and  barristers,  or  a  box  of  vestry- 
nearly  to  twopence  halfpenny  apiece  (which  men.  It  is  true  that  we  can  buy  Salvation 
is  too  dear) :  gentlemen  in  tweed  suits  carry-  Army  lasses  and  football  players,  but  we 
ing  bags,  a  top-hatted  gentleman,  ladies  in  are  cold  to  both  of  these.  \\£  have,  of 
gray  and  white,  two  children  and  a  dog,  course,  boy  scouts.  With  such  boxes  of 
and  so  on — but  we  hax  e  never  been  able  civilians  we  could  have  much  more  fun  than 
to  find  any  more.  Will  toy  manufacturers  with  the  running,  marching,  swashbuckling 
please  note?  I  write  now  as  if  I  were  Brit-  soldiery  that  pervades  us.  They  drive  us 
ish  Consul-General  in  Toyland,  noting  new  to  reviews,  and  it  is  only  emperors  and 
opportunities  for  trade.  kings  and  verj’  silly  small  b.oys  who  can 

Consequent  upon  this  dearth,  our  little  take  an  undjdng  interest  in  uniforms  and 
world  suffers  from  an  exaggerated  curse  of  reviews. 

militarism,  and  even  the  grocer  wears  epau-  And,  lastly,  of  our  railways  let  me  merely 
lettes.  This  might  please  the  War  Depart-  remark  here  that  we  have  always  insisted 
ment,  but  it  certainly  does  not  please  us.  upon  one  uniform  gauge.  We  have  adhered 
I  wish  indeed  that  we  could  buy  boxes  of  rigidly  to  gauge  o,  and  every  thing  we  buy 
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fits  into  and  develops  our  existing  railway 
system.  Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  a 
wambling  sort  of  parent  and  a  coterie  of 
witless,  worthless  uncles,  than  a  heap  (»f 
railway  toys  of  different  gauges  and  natures 
in  the  children’s  play-room.  .\nd  so,  hav¬ 
ing  told  you  of  the  material  we  have,  let 
me  now  tell  you  of  one  or  two  games  (out 
of  innumerably  many)  that  we  have  played. 
Of  course  in  this  I  have  to  be  a  little  arti¬ 
ficial.  Actual  games  of  the  kind  I  am  illus¬ 
trating  here  have  been  played  by  us,  many 
and  many  a  time,  with  joy  and  happy  in¬ 
vention  and  no  thought  of  publication. 
They  have  gone  now,  those  games,  into  that 
vaguely  luminous  and  iridescent  world  of 
memories  into  which  all  love-engendering 
happiness  must  go.  But  we  have  tried  our 
best  to  set  them  out  again  and  recall  the 
good  points  in  them  here. 

II. 

THE  GAME  OF  THE  WONDERFUL  ISLANDS 

IN  THIS  game  the  floor  is  the  sea.  Half — 
rather  the  larger  half,  liecause  of  some  in¬ 
stinctive  right  of  primogeniture — is  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  elder  of  my  two  sons;  he  is,  as  it 
were,  its  Olympian;  and  the  other  half  goes 
to  his  brother.  We  distribute  our  boards 
about  the  sea  in  an  archipelagic  manner. 
We  then  dress  our  islands,  objecting  strong¬ 
ly  to  too  close  scrutiny  of  our  proceedings 
until  we  have  done.  Here  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  (page  746)  is  such  an  archipelago  ready 
for  its  explorers,  or  rather  on  the  verge  of 
exploration.  On  the  w’hole,  it  is  Indian  in 
character — comprehensively  Indian,  East 
and  West  and  red  Indian,  as  befits  chil¬ 
dren  of  an  imperial  people. 

The  northern  island  to  the  right  (page  747) 
is  most  advanced  in  civilization,  and  is  chief¬ 
ly  temple.  That  temple  has  a  flat  roof  diver¬ 
sified  by  domes  made  of  half  Easter  eggs 
and  those  card  things  the  cream  comes  in. 
These  are  surmounted  by  decorative  work 
of  a  flamboyant  character  in  plasticine,  de¬ 
signed  by  G.  P.  W.  \n  Oriental  jwpulation 
crowds  the  courtyard  and  pours  out  upon 
the  roadway.  Note  the  grotesque  plasti¬ 
cine  monsters  who  guard  the  portals,  also 
by  G.  P.  W.,  who  had  a  free  hand  with  the 
architecture  of  this  remarkable  specimen  of 
eastern  religiosity.  These  figures  are  clearly 
seen  in  the  larger  picture  we  made  of  the 
temple  (page  749).  They  are  nothing,  you 


may  Ik*  sure,  to  the  gigantic  idols  inside, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sacrilegious  camera. 

To  the  right  is  a  tropical  thatched  hut. 
The  thatched  r<H)f  is  really  that  nice  ribbed 
paiier  that  comes  round  bottles,  a  priceless 
lx)on  to  these  games;  all  that  comes  into 
the  house  is  saved  for  us.  The  owner  of 
the  hut  lounges  outside  the  door.  He  is  a 
dismounted  cavalry-coqis  man,  and  he 
owns  one  cow.  It  cost  ninepence  halfpenny 
— a  monstrous  sum.  If  the  toy-soldier 
manufacturers  had  the  sense  to  sell  boxes 
of  cows  and  pigs,  his  farm,  poor  dear!  would 
l)e  lietter  stocked.  But  they  haven’t;  they 
just  go  on  making  soldiers.  His  fence,  I 
may  note,  belonged  to  a  little  wooden  farm 
we  bought  in  Switzerland.  Its  human  in¬ 
habitants  are  scattered;  its  beasts  follow  a 
precarious  living  as  wild  guinea-pigs  on  the 
islands  to  the  south. 

Your  attention  is  jjarticularly  directed 
to  the  trees  about  and  behind  the  temple, 
which  thicken  to  a  forest  on  the  island  to 
the  left  (page  747).  These  trees  we  make  of 
twigs  taken  from  trees  and  bushes  in  the 
garden,  and  stuck  into  holes  in  our  boards. 
Formerly  we  lived  in  a  house  with  a  little 
wood  close  by,  and  our  forests  were  won¬ 
derful.  Now  we  are  restricted  to  a  Hamp-* 
stead  garden,  and  we  could  get  nothing  for 
this  set-out  but  jasmine  and  pear.  Both 
have  wilted  a  little,  and  are  not  nearly  such 
spirited  trees  as  you  can  make  out  of  tam¬ 
arisk,  euonymus,  fir,  ilex,  or  may.  It  is  for 
these  wcHxis  chiefly  that  we  have  our  planks 
perforated  with  little  holes.  No  tin  trees 
can  ever  be  so  plausible  and  various  and 
jolly  as  these.  With  a  gcxxl  garden  to  draw 
upon,  one  can  make  terrific  somber  woods, 
and  then  lie  down  and  look  through  them 
at  lonely  horsemen  or  wandering  beasts. 

That  further  island  on  the  left  is  a  less 
settled  country  than  the  island  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  Camels,  you  note,  run  wild  there; 
there  is  a  sort  of  dwarf  elephant,  similar  to 
the  now  extinct  kind  of  which  one  finds 
skeletons  in  Malta,  pigs  (or  rather,  con¬ 
found  these  unenterprising  tradesmen!— 
one  costly  inadequate  pig),  a  red  parrot, 
and  other  creatures  of  lead  and  wo<xl.  The 
pear-trees  are  fine.  It  is  those  which  have 
attracted  white  settlers  (I  suppose  they 
are)  whose  thatched  huts  are  to  be  seen 
both  upon  the  beach  and  inland.  By  the 
huts  on  the  beach  lie  a  number  of  pear-tree 
logs;  but  a  raid  of  negroid  savages  from  the 
adjacent  island  to  the  south  is  in  progress. 
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A  CITY  can’t  be  precisely  DIVIDED  INTO  HALVES  BY  A  CAMERA;  BUT,  ROUGHLY, 
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and  the  only  settler  clearly  visible  is  the 
man  in  a  rifleman’s  uniform  running  inland 
for  help.  Beyond,  peeping  out  among  the 
trees,  are  the  suppiorts  he  seeks. 

These  same  negroid  savages  are  as  bold 
as  they  are  ferocious.  They  cross  arms  of 
the  sea  upon  their  rude  canoes,  made  sim¬ 
ply  of  a  strip  of  cardboard.  Their  own  is¬ 
land,  not  visible  in  this  photograph,  but 
shown  at  the  left  of  piage  746,  is  a  rocky 
wilderness,  containing  caves.  Their  chief 
food  is  the  wild  goat,  but  in  pursuit  of  these 
creatures  you  will  also  sometimes  find  the 
brown  sixpienny  bear,  who  sits — he  is  small, 
but  perceptible  to  the  careful  student — in 
the  mouth  of  his  cave.  Here,  too,  you  will 
distinguish  small  guinea-pig-like  creatures 
of  wood — in  happier  days  the  inhabitants 
of  that  Swiss  farm.  Sunken  rocks  off  this 
island  are  indicated  by  a  white  foam  which 
takes  the  form  of  letters,  and  you  will  also 
note  a  whirlpool  between  the  temple  island 
and  the  one  with  the  huts. 

Finally  comes  the  island  nearest  to  the 
reader  on  the  left  (page  747).  This  also  is  wild 
and  rocky,  inhabited  not  by  negroid  blacks 
but  by  red  Indians  whose  tents,  made  by 


F.  R.  W.  out  of  ordinary  brown  paper  and 
adorned  with  chalk  totems  of  a  rude  and 
characteristic  kind,  pour  forth  their  fierce 
and  well-armed  inhabitants  at  the  intima¬ 
tion  of  an  invader.  The  rocks  on  this  island, 
let  me  remark,  have  great  mineral  wealth. 
Among  them  are  to  be  found  not  only  sheets 
and  veins  of  silver  paper,  but  great  nuggets 
of  metal,  obtained  by  the  melting  down  of 
hopelessly  broken  soldiers  in  an  iron  spoon. 
Note,  too,  the  peculiar  and  romantic  shell 
beach  of  this  country.  It  is  an  island  of 
exceptional  interest  to  the  geologist  and 
scientific  explorer.  The  Indians,  you  ob- 
serv’e,  have  domesticated  one  leaden  and 
one  wooden  cow  (see  remarks  above  on  the 
dearth  of  lead  anim.als). 

This  is  how  the  game  would  be  set  out. 
Then  we  build  ships  and  explore  these  is¬ 
lands,  but  in  these  pictures  the  ships  are 
represented  as  already  arrixing.  The  sliips 
are  built  out  of  our  wooden  bricks  on  flat 
keels  made  of  two  wooden  pieces  of  9  x  4  1-2 
inches,  which  are  very  convenient  to  push 
about  over  the  floor.  Captain  G.  P.  W.  is 
steaming  into  the  bight  between  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  islands.  This  ship  barely 
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shows  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  pic-  begin  to  tire  of  them,  comes  the  scrubbing- 
ture.  He  carries  heavy  guns;  his  brush,  and  we  must  burn  our  trees  and  dis- 
ship  bristles  with  an  extremely  aggress-  mantle  our  islands  and  put  our  soldiers  in 
ive  soldiery,  who  appear  to  be  bla-  the  little  nests  of  drawers  and  stand  the 
zing  away  for  the  mere  love  of  the  thing,  island  boards  up  against  the  wall  and  put 
(I  suspect  him  of  Imperialist  intentions.)  ever>’thing  away.  Then  perhaps  after  a 
Captain  F.  R.  W.  is  apparently  at  anchor  few  days  we  begin  upon  some  other  such 
between  his  northern  and  southern  islands,  game,  just  as  we  feel  disposed.  But  it  is 
His  ship  is  of  a  slightly  more  pacific  ty])e.  never  quite  the  same  game — never.  Another 
I  note  on  his  deck  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  time  it  may  be  wildernesses,  for  example, 
(of  German  origin)  with  a  bag — two  of  our  and  the  boards  are  hills,  and  never  a  drop 
all-too-rare  civilians.  No  doubt  the  bag  of  water  is  to  be  found  except  for  the  lakes 
contains  samples  and  a  small  conv’ersation  and  riv'ers  we  may  mark  out  in  chalk.  But 
dictionary  in  the  negroid  dialects.  (I  think  after  one  example  others  are  easy,  and  next 
F.  R.  VV^  may  be  a  Liberal.)  Perhaps  he  I  will  tell  you  of  our  way  of  making  towns,, 
will  sail  on  and  rescue  the  raided  huts;  per¬ 
haps  he  will  land  and  build  a  jetty  and  be-  III. 

gin  mining  among  the  rocks  to  fill  his  bag 

with  silver.  Perhaps  the  natives  will  kill  of  the  building  of  cities 

and  eat  the  gentleman  with  the  bag.  All 

this  is  for  Cajitain  F.  R.  W.  to  decide.  WE  ALWAYS  build  twin  cities,  like  Lon- 

You  see  how  the  game  goes  on.  We  land  don  and  Westminster,  or  Budapest,  because 
and  alter  things,  and  build  and  rearrange,  two  of  us  always  want  both  of  them  to  have 
and  hoist  pap>er  flags  on  pins,  and  subjugate  mayors  and  municipal  councils,  and  it  makes 
populations  and  confer  all  the  blessings  of  for  local  freedom  and  happiness  to  arrange 
civilization  up>on  these  lands.  We  keep  it  so.  But  when  railways  or  tramways  are 
them  going  for  days.  And  at  last,  as  we  involved,  we  have  our  rails  in  common;  and 
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RED  END  HAS  THE  CITY  HALL  AND  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS.  NOTE  THAT 
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EXTREME  RIGHT  OF  BLUE  END.  BLUE  END  EXTENDS  TO  THE  WHITE  MARK. 
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we  have  an  excellent  law  that  rails  must  be 
laid  down  and  |X)ints  kept  open  in  such  a 
manner  that  any  one  feeling  so  disposed 
may  send  a  through  train  from  his  own 
station  back  to  his  own  station  again,  with¬ 
out  needless  negotiation  or  the  |K‘rst)nal 
invasion  of  anybody  else’s  administrative 
area.  It  is  an  undesirable  thing  to  have 
other  jHJople  bulging  over  one’s  houses, 
standing  in  one’s  open  spaces,  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  knocking  down  and  even  tread¬ 
ing  on  one’s  citizens.  It  leads  at  times  to 
explanations  that  are  afterward  regretted. 

We  always  have  twin  cities,  or  at  the  ut¬ 
most  stage  of  cooperation,  a  city  with  two 
wards.  Red  End  and  Blue  End;  we  mark 
the  boundaries  very  carefully,  and  our  citi¬ 
zens  ha  so  much  local  patriotism  (Mr. 
Chesterton  will  learn  with  pleasure)  that 
they  stray  but  rarely  over  that  thin  little 
streak  of  white  that  bounds  their  munici¬ 
pal  allegiance.  Sometimes  we  have  an  elec¬ 
tion  for  mayor;  it  is  like  a  census,  but  very 
abusive,  and  red  always  wins.  Only  citi¬ 
zens  with  two  legs  and  at  least  one  arm 
and  capable  of  standing  up  may  vote,  and 
voters  may  poll  on  horseback;  boy  scouts 
and  women  and  children  do  not  vote, 
though  there  is  a  xigorous  agitation  to  re¬ 
move  these  disabilities.  Zulus  and  foreign- 
looking  persons,  such  as  Indian  cavalry  and 
Red  Indians,  are  also  disfranchised.  So  are 
riderless  horses  and  camels;  but  the  ele¬ 
phant  has  never  attempted  to  vote  on  any 
occasion  and  does  not  seem  to  desire  the 
privilege.  It  influences  public  opinion  quite 
sufficiently  as  it  is  by  nodding  its  head. 

We  have  set  out,  and  I  have  photograph¬ 
ed,  one  of  our  cities  to  illustrate  more  clear¬ 
ly  the  amusement  of  the  game.  Red  End 
is  to  the  reader’s  right  (page  751),  and  in¬ 
cludes  most  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
stands,  a  shady  zoological  garden,  the  town 
hall,  a  railway  tunnel  through  the  hill,  a 
museum,  a  church,  a  rifle-range,  and  a  shop. 
Blue  End  (page  750)  has  the  railway 
station,  four  or  five  shops,  several  homes, 
a  public-house,  and  a  thatched  farm 
cottage  close  to  the  railway  station. 
The  boundary  drawn  by  me  as  over- 
lord  (who  also  made  the  hills  and  tunnels 
and  appointed  the  trees  to  grow)  runs  irreg¬ 
ularly  between  the  two  shops  nearest  the 
cathedral,  over  the  shoulder  in  front  of  the 
town  hall,  and  betw’een  the  thatched  farm 
and  the  rifle-range. 

The  nature  of  the  hills  I  have  already  ex¬ 


plained,  and  this  time  we  have  had  no  lakes 
or  ornamental  water.  These  are  very  easily 
made  out  of  a  piece  of  glass— the  glass  lid 
of  a  box,  for  example — laid  uiwn  silver 
paper.  Such  water  in  a  corner  becomes 
very  readily  jwpulated  by  those  celluloid 
seals  and  swans  and  ducks  that  are  now  so 
common.  But  on  this  occasion  we  have 
nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  have  we  made  use 
of  a  green-colored  table-cloth  we  some¬ 
times  use  to  draix*  our  hills.  Of  course,  a 
large  part  of  the  fun  of  this  game  lies  in  the 
witty  incoqxjration  of  all  sorts  of  extra¬ 
neous  objects.  But  the  incori)oration  must 
be  witty,  as  you  may  soon  convert  the 
whole  thing  into  an  incoherent  muddle- 
heap  of  half-good  ideas. 

I  may  f)erhai)s  adojit  a  kind  of  guide-book 
style  in  reviewing  the  principal  features  of 
the  city:  I  begin  at  the  railway  station.  I 
have  made  a  rather  nearer  and  larger  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  railway  station(page  749),  which 
presents  a  diversified  and  entertaining  scene 
to  the  incoming  visitor:  porters  (out  of  a 
box  of  jwrters)  career  here  and  there  with 
the  trucks  and  light  luggage.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  all-too-rare  civilians  parade  the 
platform:  two  gentlemen,  a  lady,  and  a 
small  but  evil-looking  child  are  jiarticularly 
noticeable;  and  there  is  a  penny  wooden 
sailor  with  jointed  legs,  in  a  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  as  rej>rehensible  as  it  is  nowadays 
happily  rare.  A  virtuous  dog  regards 
his  abandon  w  ith  quiet  scorn.  The  seat  on 
which  he  sprawls  is  a  broken  piece  of  some 
toy  whose  nature  I  have  long  forgotten; 
the  station  clock  is  a  similar  fragment,  and 
so  is  the  metallic  pillar  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  station.  So  many  toys,  we 
find,  become  serviceable  only  with  a  little 
smashing.  There  is  an  allegory  in  this — as 
Hawthorne  used  to  write  in  his  diary. 

The  fences  at  the  ends  of  the  platforms 
are  pieces  of  wood  belonging  to  the  game  of 
matador — that  splendid  and  very  educa¬ 
tional  construction  game,  hailing,  I  believe, 
from  Hungary,  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
making  its  way  to  the  affections  of  English 
children.  There  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  blat¬ 
ant  advertisement  of  “Jabz  Hair  Colour,” 
showing  the  hair.  This  is  by  G.  P.  W., 
who  seems  marked  out  by  destiny  to 
be  the  advertisement-writer  of  the  next 
generation.  He  spends  much  of  his  scanty 
leisure  inventing  and  drawing  adverti^ 
ments  of  imaginary  commodities.  Obliv¬ 
ious  to  many  happy,  beautiful,  and  noble 
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things  in  life,  he  goes  about  studying  and 
imitating  the  literature  of  the  hoardings  and 
tube  lifts.  He  and  his  brother  write  news¬ 
papers  almost  entirely  devoted  to  these 
annoying  appeals. 

There  is  placed,  also,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  railway  tunnel,  a  placard  urging  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Jinks’  Soap  upton  the  passing 
traveler.  The  oblong  object  on  the  placard 
represents,  no  doubt,  a  cake  of  this  offensive 
and  aggressive  commodity.  The  zoological 
garden  flaunts  a  placard,  “Zoo,  id.  pay,” 
and  the  greengrocer’s  picture  of  a  cabbage 
with  “Ciet  Them”  is  not  to  be  ignor^. 
F.  R.  W.  is  more  like  the  London  County 
Council  in  this  respiect,  and  prefers  bare 
walls.  You  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  read  his 
notice  on  the  Inn:  “£5,  who  sticks  bills 
here.” 

“Returning  to  the  station,”  as  the  guide¬ 
books  say,  and  “giving  one  more  glance” 
at  the  passengers  who  are  waiting  for  the 
privilege  of  going  round  the  circle  in  open 
trucks  and  returning  in  a  prostrated  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  station  again,  and  “observing” 
what  admirable  platforms  are  made  by  our 
9x41-2  boards,  we  pass  out  to  the  left 
into  the  village  street.  A  motor  omnibus 
(a  one-horse  hospital  cart  in  less  progres¬ 
sive  days)  stands  waiting  for  passengers; 
and,  on  our  way  to  the  Cherry  Tree  public- 
house,  we  remark  two  nurses,  one  in  charge 
of  a  cliild  with  a  plasticine  head.  The  land¬ 
lord  of  the  inn  is  a  small,  grotesque  figure 
of  plaster;  his  sign  is  fastened  on  by  a  pin. 
No  doubt  the  refreshment  supplied  here 
has  an  enviable  reputation,  to  judge  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  a  number  of  riflemen 
move  toward  the  door.  The  inn,  by  the 
by,  like  the  station  and  some  private 
houses,  is  roofed  with  bottle-paper. 

These  bottle-paper  roofs  are  one  of  our 
great  inventions.  We  get  thick,  stiff  paper 
at  twopence  a  sheet  and  cut  it  to  the  sizes 
we  need.  After  the  game  is  over,  we  put 
these  roofs  inside  one  another  and  stick 
them  into  the  bookshelves.  The  roof  one 
folds  and  puts  away  wdll  live  to  roof  another 
day. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  past  the  Cherry 
Tree,  and  noticing  the  cozy  invitation  of 
its  portals,  we  come  to  the  shopping  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  towm.  The  stock  in  the  windows 
is  made  by  hand  out  of  plasticine.  We  note 
the  meat  and  hams  of  “Mr.  Woddy,”  the 
cabbages  and  carrots  of  “Tod  and  Broth¬ 
ers,”  the  general  activities  of  the  “Jokil  Co. 


Shopmen.”  It  is  de  rigtieur  with  our  shop 
assistants  that  they  should  wear  white  hel¬ 
mets.  In  the  street,  boy  scouts  go  to  and 
fro,  a  wagon  clatters  by;  most  of  the  adult 
population  is  going  about  its  business,  and 
a  red-coated  band  plays  along  the  roadway. 
Contrast  the  animated  scene  with  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  sea  and  forest,  rock  and  whirlpool, 
in  our  previous  game. 

Farther  on  is  the  big  church  or  sathedral. 
It  is  built  in  an  extremely  debased  Gothic 
style;  it  reminds  us  most  of  a  church  we 
once  surveyed  during  a  brief  visit  to  Rot¬ 
terdam  on  our  way  up  the  Rhine.  A  soli¬ 
tary  boy  scout  enters  its  high  portal.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  cathedral,  we  continue  to  the  mu¬ 
seum.  This  museum  is  no  empty  boast;  it 
contains  mineral  specimens,  shells — such 
great  shells  as  were  found  on  the  beaches  of 
our  previous  game — the  Titanic  skulls  of 
extinct  rabbits  and  cats,  and  other  such 
wonders.  The  slender  curious  may  lie  down 
on  the  floor  and  peep  in  at  the  windows. 

“We  now,”  says  the  guide-book,  “re¬ 
trace  our  steps  to  the  shops,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  left,  ascend  under  the  trees 
up  the  terraced  hill  on  which  stands  the 
towm  hall.  This  magnificent  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  a  cham¬ 
ois,  the  work  of  a  Wengen  artist;  it  is  in 
two  stories,  with  a  battlemented  roof  and  a 
cr3q)t  (entrance  to  right  of  steps)  used  for 
the  incarceration  of  offenders.  It  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  town  guard,  who  wear  Beef¬ 
eater  costumes  of  ancient  origin.” 

Passing  in  front  of  the  towm  hall,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  we  approach  the  zoo¬ 
logical  gardens.  Here  we  pass  two  of  our 
civilians:  a  gentleman  in  black,  a  lady,  and 
a  large  boy  scout — presumably  their  son. 
We  enter  the  gardens,  which  are  protected 
by  a  bearded  janitor,  and  remark  at  once 
a  band  of  three  performing  dogs;  who  are, 
as  the  guide-book  would  say,  “discoursing 
sweet  music.”  In  neither  ward  of  the  city 
does  there  seem  to  be  the  slightest  restraint 
upon  the  use  of  musical  instruments.  It  is 
no  place  for  neurotic  individuals. 

The  gardens  contain  the  inevitable  ele¬ 
phant,  camels — which  we  breed,  and  which 
are  therefore  in  considerable  numbers — a 
sitting  bear  brought  from  last  game’s  caves, 
goats  from  the  same  region  tamed  and  now 
running  loose  in  the  garden,  dwarf  ele¬ 
phants,  wooden  nondescripts,  and  other 
rare  creatures.  The  keepers  wear  a  uni¬ 
form  not  imlike  that  of  railway  guards  and 
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porters.  We  wander  through  the  gardens, 
return,  descend  the  hill  by  the  s^ool  of 
musketry,  where  soldiers  are  to  be  seen 
shooting  at  the  butts,  pass  through  the  {pad¬ 
dock  of  the  old  thatched  farm,  and  so  re¬ 
turn  to  the  railway  station,  extremely  grati¬ 
fied  by  all  we  have  seen,  and  almost  equally 
divid^  in  our  minds  between  the  merits 
and  attractiveness  of  either  ward.  A  clock¬ 
work  train  comes  clattering  into  the  sta¬ 
tion,  we  take  our  places,  somebody  hoots  or 
whistles  for  the  engine  (which  can’t),  the 
signal  is  knocked  over  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  the  train  starts,  and  we  “wave 
a  long,  regretful  farew’ell  to  the  salubrious 
cheerfulness  of  Chamois  City.”  .... 

You  see  now  how  we  set  out,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  we  set  out,  our  towns.  It 
demands  but  the  slightest  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  dexdse  a  hundred  additions 
and  variations  of  the  scheme.  You  can 
make  picture-galleries — great  fun  for  small 
boys  who  can  draw;  you  can  make  facto¬ 
ries;  you  can  plan  out  flower-gardens — which 
appeals  very  strongly  to  intelligent  little 
girls;  your  town  hall  may  become  a  fortified 
castle.  Or  you  may  put  the  whole  town  on 
boards  and  make  a  Venice  of  it,  with  ships 
and  boats  up>on  its  canals,  and  bridges 
across  them.  We  used  to  have  some  very 
serviceable  ships  of  cardboard  with  flat 
bottoms;  and  then  we  used  to  have  a  har¬ 
bor,  and  the  ships  used  to  sail  away  to 
distant  rooms  and  even  into  the  garden, 
and  return  with  the  most  remarkable  car¬ 
goes — loads  of  nasturtium-stem  logs,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  We  had  sacks,  then,  made  of  glove- 
fingers,  and  several  toy  cranes.  I  suppose 
w’e  could  find  most  of  these  again  if  we 
hunted  for  them.  Once,  with  this  game  fresh 
in  our  minds,  we  went  to  see  the  Docks, 
which  struck  us  as  just  our  old  harbor 
game  magnified. 

“  I  say,  daddy,”  said  one  of  us  in  a  quiet 
comer,  wistfully,  as  one  who  speaks  know¬ 
ingly  against  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
and  yet  with  a  faint,  thin  hop)e,  “couldn’t 
we  play  just  for  a  little  with  these  sacks 
.  .  .  until  somebody  comes?  ” 

Of  course,  the  setting-out  of  the  city  is 
half  the  game.  Then  you  devise  incidents. 
As  I  wanted  to  photograph  the  particular 
set-out  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
account,  I  took  a  larger  share  in  the 
arrangement  than  I  usually  do.  W’hen 
the  photographing  was  over,  matters  be¬ 
came  more  normal.  I  left  the  schoolroom. 


and  when  I  returned  I  found  that  the  group 
of  riflemen  which  had  been  converging  on 
the  public-house  had  been  sharpdy  recalled 
to  duty,  and  was  trotting  in  a  disciplined, 
cheerless  way  toward  the  railway  station. 
The  elephant  had  escaped  from  the  Zoo 
into  the  Blue  Ward,  and  was  being  marched 
along  by  a  military  patrol.  The  originally 
scatter^  boy  scouts  were  being  paraded. 
G.  P.  W.  had  demolished  the  rifle-range, 
and  mn  a  small  branch  of  the  urban  rail¬ 
way  up-hill  to  the  town-hall  door  and  on 
into  the  zoological  gardens. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  enterprise  in  transit,  a  small  railway 
boom.  A  number  of  halts  of  simple  con¬ 
struction  sprang  up.  There  was  much  ma¬ 
king  of  railway  tickets,  of  a  size  that  enabled 
passengers  to  stick  their  heads  through  the 
middle,  and  wear  them  as  a  Mexican  does 
his  blanket.  Then  a  battery  of  artillery 
turned  up  in  High  Street,  and  there  was 
talk  of  fortifications.  Suppose  wild  Indians 
were  to  turn  up  across  the  plains  to  the 
left,  and  attack  the  town!  Fate  still  has 
drawers  untouched.  .  .  . 

So  things  will  go  on  until  putting-away 
night  on  Friday.  Then  we  shall  pick  up 
the  roofs  and  shut  them  among  the  books, 
return  the  clockwork  engines  very  carefully 
to  the  boxes — for  engines  are  fragile  things 
— stow  the  soldiers  and  civilians  and  ani¬ 
mals  away  in  their  nests  of  drawers,  take 
down  the  trees  again — this  time  they  are 
sweet-bay;  and  all  the  joys  and  sorrows 
and  rivalries  and  successes  of  Blue  End  and 
Red  End  will  pass,  and  follow  Carthage  and 
Nineveh,  the  empire  of  Aztec  and  Roman, 
the  arts  of  Etruria  and  the  palaces  of  Crete, 
and  the  plannings  and  contrivings  of  in¬ 
numerable  myriads  of  children,  into  the 
limbo  of  games  exhausted  ...  it  may  be, 
leaving  some  profit,  in  thoughts  widened, 
in  strengthened  apprehensions.  It  may  be 
leaving  nothing  but  a  memory  that  dies. 

IV. 

FUNICULARS,  MARBLE  TOWERS,  CASTLES, 

AND  WAR  GAMES,  BUT  VERY  LITTLE  OF 

WAR  GAMES. 

I  HAVE  now  given  two  general  tj^ies  of 
floor  game;  but  these  are  only  just  two  sam¬ 
ples  of  delightful  and  imagination-stirring 
variations  that  can  be  contrived  out  of  the 
toys  I  have  described.  I  will  now  glance 
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rather  more  shortly  at  some  other  very 
good  uses  of  the  floor,  the  boards,  the  bricks, 
the  soldiers,  and  the  railway  system — that 
pentagram  for  exorcising  the  evil  spirit  of 
dulness  from  the  lives  of  little  boys  and 
girls.  And  first  there  is  a  kind  of  lark  we 
call  Funiculars.  There  are  times  when 
Islands  cease  somehow  to  dazzle,  and  Towns 
and  Cities  are  too  orderly  and  imeventful 
and  cramped  for  us,  and  we  want  something 
—something  to  whiz.  Then  we  say:  “Let 
us  make  a  Funicular.  Let  \is  make  a  Fu¬ 
nicular  more  than  we  have  ever  done.  Let 
us  make  one  to  reach  up  to  the  table.” 

We  dispute  whether  it  isn’t  a  mountain 
railway  we  are  after.  The  bare  name  is  re¬ 
freshing;  it  takes  us  back  to  that  unforget¬ 
table  time  when  we  all  went  to  Wengen, 
in  the  Alps,  winding  in  and  out  and  up  the 
mountainside — from  slush  to  such  snow 
and  sunlight  as  we  had  never  seen  before. 
And  we  make  a  mountain  railway.  So  far, 
we  have  never  got  it  up  to  the  table,  but 
some  day  we  will.  Then  we  will  have  a  sta¬ 
tion  there  on  the  flat,  and  another  station 
on  the  floor,  with  shunts  and  sidings  to  each. 

The  peculiar  joy  of  the  mountain  railway 
is  that,  if  it  is  properly  made,  a  loaded 
truck  (not  a  toy  engine;  it  is  too  rough  a 
game  for  delicate,  respectable  engines)  will 
career  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  system 
and  go  this  way  and  that  as  your  cunning¬ 
ly  arranged  points  determine;  and  after¬ 
ward — and  thus  is  a  wonderful  and  distinct¬ 
ive  discovery — you  can  send  it  back  by 
’Lectric. 

What  is  a  ’Lectric?  You  may  well  ask. 
’Lectrics  were  invented  almost  by  accident, 
by  one  of  us,  to  whom  also  the  name  is  due. 
It  came  out  of  an  accident  to  a  toy  engine 
— a  toy  engine  that  seemed  done  for,  and 
that  was  yet  full  of  life. 

You  know  perhaps  what  a  toy  engine  is 
like.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of  a 
railway  engine:  funnels,  buffers,  cab,  and. 
so  forth.  All  these  are  very  elegant  things, 
no  doubt;  but  they  do  not  make  for  light¬ 
ness,  they  do  not  facilitate  hill-climbing. 
Now,  sometimes  an  engine  gets  its  clock¬ 
work  out  of  order,  and  then  it  is  over  and. 
done  for;  but  sometimes  it  is  merely  the 
outer  semblance  that  is  injured;  the  fuimel 
bent,  the  body  twisted.  You  remove  the 
things,  and  behold!  you  have  bare  clock¬ 


work  on  wheels,  an  apparatus  of  almost  | 
malignant  energy,  soul  without  body,  a  I 
kind  of  metallic  rage.  This  it  was  that  our 
junior  member  instantly  knew  for  a  ’Lec¬ 
tric,  and  loved  from  the  moment  of  its 
stripping. 

(I  have,  by  the  by,  known  a  very  serv¬ 
iceable  little  road  ’Lectric  made  out  of  a  1 
clockwork  mouse.) 

Well,  when  we  have  got  chairs  and  boxes  j 
and  bricks,  and  graded  our  line  skilfully  1 
and  well,  easing  the  descent  and  being  very  i 
careful  of  the  joining  at  the  bends,  for  fear 
that  the  descending  trucks  and  cars  will  j| 

jump  the  rails,  we  send  down  first  an  empty  | 
truck,  then  trucks  loaded  with  bricks  and  « 
lead  soldiers,  and  then  the  ’Lectric.  And 
then  afterw’ard  the  sturdy  ’Lectric  hauls  up 
the  trucks  again  to  the  top,  with  a  kind  of 
savagery  of  purpose  and  a  whiz  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying  to  us.  We  make  points 
in  these  lines;  we  make  them  have  level  j] 
crossings  at  which  collisions  are  always  I 
being  just  averted;  the  lines  go  over  and  ■ 
under  each  other,  and  in  and  out  of  tun¬ 
nels.  ...  || 

The  marble  tower,  again,  is  a  great  build-  | 
ing  on  which  we  devise  devious  slanting  * 
ways  dow'n  which  marbles  nm.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  amusing  to  make  a  marble 
run  down  a  long,  intricate  path,  and  dollop 
dow'n  steps,  and  come  almost  but  not  quite 
to  a  stop,  and  rush  out  of  dark  places  and 
across  little  bridges  of  card:  it  is,  and  we 
often  do  it. 

Castles  are  done  with  bricks  and  card¬ 
board  turrets  and  a  portcullis  of  card,  and 
drawbridge  and  moats;  they  are  a  mere 
special  sort  of  city-building,  done  because 
we  have  a  box  of  men  in  armour.  We  could 
reconstruct  all  sorts  of  historical  periods, 
if  the  toy-soldier  makers  would  provide  us 
with  people.  But  at  present,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  complained,  they  make  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  but  contemporary  fighting  men. 

And  of  the  war  game  I  must  either  wrrite 
volumes  or  nothing.  For  the  present  let  it 
be  nothing.  I  set  out  merely  to  tell  of  the  i 
ordinary  joys  of  playing  with  the  floor,  and  j 
to  gird  improvingly  and  usefully  at  toy-  I 
makers.  So  much  I  think  I  have  done.  If  I 
one  parent  or  one  uncle  buys  the  wiselier  j 
for  me,  I  shall  not  altogether  have  Hved  in  i 
vain.  ] 
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B)^Ori  l^OtC'. — ^0  one  pretends  that  the  problem  of  our  attitude  toward  the  Spanish-Atner- 
lean  Republics  is  a  simple  one,  though  some  details  of  the  situation  are  easy  enough  to  stale: 
In  addUion  to  a  benevolent  desire  that  peace,  justice,  and  prosperity  shall  reign  everywhere, 
we  have  the  same  right  to  protest  against  disorder  and  oppression  among  these  southern  repub¬ 
lics  that  we  have  to  object  when  next-door  neighbors  are  disorderly — even  to  the  point  of  inter¬ 
ference.  Our  Monroe  Doctrine  dentes  to  the  European  powers  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  guise 
of  peace  officers  and  bill  collectors.  The  converse  of  this,  alleged  by  Europe,  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  be  Big  Brother  to  mischievous  bad  boys,  we  ought  to  be  vklling  to  do  some  necessary 
spanking  ourselves.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  boys  are  quite  willing  to  have  us  be  Big 
Brother  for  purposes  of  protection,  but  not  for  spanking.  Indeed,  they  have  actually  begun  to 
distrust  our  motives.  The  story  of  Dollar  Diplomacy,  as  sympathetically  told  by  Mr.  Hyde  in 
this  and  a  succeeding  article,  will  help  to  show  why. 

In  so  far  as  we  are  protecting  weaker  neighbors  against  aggression;  preserving  order  among 
their  people;  assuring  that  the  money  they  borrow  goes  into  national  betterments,  instead  of 
fattening  the  purses  of  fugitive  dictators;  actually  helping  them  toward  stable  self-government, 
our  righteousness  is  clear.  If,  in  doing  this,  we  incidentally  extend  our  markets  and  open  op¬ 
portunities  to  Americans,  this,  too,  is  good.  But  let  us  look  to  our  motives  and  our  methods. 
If  in  our  century  of  Big  Brothering — chasing  France  out  of  Mexico,  England  from  Venezuela, 
Spain  from  Cuba — we  have  bred  only  antagonism  and  distrust  in  our  Spanish- American 
neighbors,  perhaps  there's  something  wrong  with  us.  If  our  Government  has  gone  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  Wall  Street  to  exploit  the  republics,  there's  certainly  something  wrong.  It  is  worth 
while  to  see  just  how  far  we  are  really  going,  and  in  what  direction.  Mr.  Hyde  has  gone 
deep  into  the  subject,  and  his  articles  anticipate  inquiries  that  Congressional  Committees  may 
be  expected  to  mhke  this  winter. 


HE  State  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  a  new  p>olicy.  It  is 
called  Dollar  Diplomacy.  Under 
the  administration  of  Secretary 


Knox,  the  Department — so  long  the  haunt 
of  the  traditional  Diplomat  in  Shirt-Sleeves 
— has  put  on  its  coat  for  good.  It  has 
packed  its  suit-case  and  started  out  on  the 
road  as  an  international  bond  salesman, 
drummer,  and  collection  agent  for  Wall 
Street.  It  is  arranging  great  bond  deals 
and  selling  steel  rails  and  other  goods  abroad 


for  the  same  syndicates  and  trusts,  whose 
legality  Ctmgress  and  the  courts  are  inves¬ 
tigating.  It  is  using  the  power  and  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  national  government  to  induce 
unwilling  nations  to  borrow  money  and 
buy  goods  from  the  same  men  whose  unre¬ 
strained  wealth  and  power  is  the  greatest 
present  menace  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  reserv'es  the  right,  in  diplo¬ 
matic  language,  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
debts  so  made,  by  putting  the  army  and 
navy  behind  the  Wall  Street  agent  to 
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such  an  extent  “as  it  may  find  requisite.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  this  policy  but  its  name.  It  is,  when 
carried  out  to  its  natural  conclusion,  the 
same  formula  which  strong  and  greedy  na¬ 
tions  have  always  used — at  least  since 
financiers  took  the  place  of  feudal  barons — 
to  exploit  the  people  of  weaker  countries. 
The  steps  in  its  progress  are  simple: 

1.  Buy  up  the  national  bonds  of  the 
weaker  nation. 

2.  Secure  concessions  covering  the  for¬ 
ests,  mines,  railroads,  waterways,  and  great 
natural  resources  of  the  weaker  nation. 

3.  Take  as  much  money  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  possible  in  the  quickest  time. 

4.  When  and  if  the  people  of  the  weaker 
nation,  finding  themselves  impoverished, 
oppressed,  and  robbed  of  their  birthright, 
rise  in  revolt  and  demand  that  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
throw  in  suflBcient  armed  force  to  conquer 
them  and  take  possession  of  their  country, 
either  as  a  province  or  a  dependency. 

NOTfflNG  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS 

Of  course  the  program  is  not  always  car¬ 
ried  to  such  tragic  conclusion,  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  events  the  official  share  in  activities 
may  be  greater  or  smaller.  Sometimes  pri¬ 
vate  capitalists  carry  the  whole  scheme, 
and  Government  steps  in  only  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  agency.  Filibustering  expeditions  and 
local  revolutions  sometimes  are  actually 
the  expression  of  real  patriotism.  Not  al¬ 
ways  are  they  financed  by  syndicates  or 
stimulated  by  alien  statesmen.  But  in  its 
general  application  the  formula  outlined 
above  is  the  whole  International  Gosp)el  of 
Get-Rich-Quick.  Secretary  Knox  deserves 
credit  as  a  discoverer  only  so  far  as  he  has 
been  esteemed  the  first  Secretary  of  State 
bold  enough — or  wise  enough — to  preach  at 
least  its  opening  chapters,  and  apply  them 
m  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  its 
weaker  brothers  to  the  south  and  east. 

Quite  naturally,  this  is  not  the  view  which 
the  administration  at  Washington  takes  of 
Dollar  Diplomacy,  nor  the  definition  found 
in  any  Government  lexicon.  That  tripping 
title,  originally  suggested  by  the  newspaper 
critics  of  the  Taft  regime,  has  been  proudly 
adopted  by  its  authors,  and  the  policy  has 
been  ably  defended  not  only  by  subordi¬ 
nates  of  the  State  department,  but  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Knox  and  by  President  Taft  hunself. 


“Dollar  Diplomacy,”  says  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson,  “means  using  the  capital  of 
the  coimtry  in  the  foreign  field  in  a  maimer 
calculated  to  enhance  fixed  national  inter¬ 
ests.  It  means  the  substitution  of  dollars 
for  bullets.  It  means  the  creation  of  a  pros¬ 
perity  which  will  be  preferred  to  predatory 
strife.  ...  It  means  taking  advantage  of 
the  interest  in  peace  of  those  who  benefit 
by  the  investment  of  capital.  It  recognizes 
that  financial  soimdness  is  a  potent  factor 
in  political  stability;  that  prosperity  means 
contentment  and  contentment  means  re- 
pmse.” 

“I  suppose  it  is  a  departure,”  says  Secre¬ 
tary  Knox,  “from  our  policy  of  aloofness 
from  participation  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  coimtries,  but  if  this  government  can 
help  to  upbuild  its  neighbors  and  promote 
the  thought  that  the  capital  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  nations  of  the  world  would  be  better 
employed  in  assisting  the  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  more  backward  than  in  finan¬ 
cing  wars,  it  is  such  a  deviation  from  tradi¬ 
tions  as  the  American  people  will  approve.” 

President  Taft,  speaking  before  the 
Americus  Club  in  Pittsburgh,  said:  “In 
pursuit  of  such  policy  it  is  often  desirable 
that  the  loan  of  American  capital  to  a  for¬ 
eign  government  be  made.  The  govern¬ 
ment  measures  its  support  of  the  enterprise 
for  which  the  loan  is  made,  not  by  the  prof¬ 
its  of  our  capitalists,  but  by  the  broad  na¬ 
tional  advantages  to  be  expected.  It  is 
easy,  in  such  cases,  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  secure  conditions  which  will  insure 
the  benefit  to  this  country,  as,  for  example, 
if  the  loan  be  for  public  works,  in  stipula¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  materials  in  the 
United  States.” 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

One  of  the  first  great  achievements  imder 
this  policy  was  the  forcing  of  China — which 
had  made  arrangements  elsewhere — to  bor¬ 
row  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  from  J. 
P.  Morgan  and  his  associates,  and  to  turn 
over  to  them  for  construction  with  Ameri¬ 
can  materials  a  large  section  of  the  railw^ay 
which  the  Chinese  government  is  planning 
to  build  as  a  part  of  its  new  internal  policy. 
As  for  the  “contentment”  and  “repose,” 
the  “peaceful  development”  which  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  chief.  Secretary  Knox,  pre¬ 
dict  as  a  result  of  Dollar  Diplomacy,  it  is 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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in  September  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Szechuen,  invoUing 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  some  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  of  people;  that  these  riots  were  due  to 
the  foreign-railroad  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  trouble  started  in  the 
town  of  Chengtu,  headquarters  of  the  local 
or  Chinese  company  that  had  begun  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  line  which,  under 
the  beneficent  operations  of  Dollar  Diplo¬ 
macy,  has  now  become  the  American  sec¬ 
tion.  To  make  the  “contentment”  and 
“ref>ose”  still  deep>er.  Admiral  Murdock 
was  ordered  to  nish  warships  from  Shanghai 
to  protect  the  American  interests. 

NO  TROUBLE  TO  SHOW  GOODS 

Another  great  triumph  of  Dollar  Diplo¬ 
macy  was  the  securing  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  of  contracts  for  the  building  and 
equipping  in  American  shipyards  of  the 
two  greatest  battle-ships  afloat — both  of  the 
monsters  having  been  launched  during  the 
past  summer.  It  is  provided  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  nations  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  first  call  on 
the  purchase  of  the  two  ships  in  case  they 
are  ever  disposed  of.  To  secure  these  con¬ 
tracts  the  State  Department — at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Charles  M.  Schwab’s  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works — turned  over  to  private  con¬ 
tractors  and  to  the  Argentine  navy — under 
certain  restrictions — practically  all  of  the 
highly  prized  and  carefully  guarded  secrets 
of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  way  of 
construction,  mechanism,  and  armament, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  have  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  equipment  bmlt  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Navy  Yard.  Whether  it  is  justifia¬ 
ble  to  exchange  for  contracts  for  Schwab 
and  the  ship-builders  government  secrets 
which  a  Department  draftsman  might 
be  imprisoned  for  revealing,  is  a  question 
which  the  sober  patriotism  of  the  country' 
may  take  its  time  to  answer. 

But  the  one  feature  of  Dollar  Diplomacy 
in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have,  or  should  have,  the  greatest  interest, 
is  its  application  to  the  struggling  republics 
of  Central  America.  In  Honduras,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  plan — so  far  happily  blocked  by 
the  Senate — is  to  sell  to  a  syndicate  com¬ 
posed  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.,  The  National  City  Bank  and  The 
First  National  Bank,  all  of  New  York,  a  ten- 
million-dollar  issue  of  fivc-per-cent.  forty- 


year  bonds  of  the  Honduran  Republic  at  a 
price  which  will  net  about  88,  less  e.xp>enses 
that  amount  to  five  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  By  way  of  security,  the 
custom-houses  of  Honduras  would  be  turned 
over  to  an  agent  of  the  Morgan  syndicate 
who  would  have  charge  of  the  collection  of 
all  revenues.  The  only  railroad  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  also  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
agent  or  lessee  approved  by  the  Morgan 
syndicate.  The  Morgan  party  would  thus 
have  absolute  control  of  the  finances  and 
transportation  of  the  republic. 

In  Nicaragua  a  similar  arrangement  is  in 
prospect,  except  that  the  name  of  Morgan 
is  not  mentioned.  With  Guatemala,  also, 
negotiations  are  under  way. 

Indeed,  to  the  critical  eye  it  appears  that 
the  general  plan  is  to  turn  over  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  and  his  associates  the  financial  control 
and  management  of  most  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  carries  with  it  such  |X)ssibilities 
for  the  profitable  “development”  of  the 
vast  natural  riches  of  the  country  as  to 
make  even  Alaska  look  like  a  picked  bone. 

WE  RECOMMEND  THE  DIAZ  BRAND 

Yet  it  is  exactly  in  regard  to  Central 
America  that  the  advocates  of  Dollar  Di¬ 
plomacy  are  able  to  make  the  best  defense 
of  their  policy.  The  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Central  American 
republics  are  so  intimate;  the  conditions 
in  those  republics  have  been  for  years 
so  intolerable,  that  any  policy  which  seems 
to  promise  peace  finds  plausible  and  doubt¬ 
less  sincere  defenders.  How  far  the  Diaz 
brand  of  Dollar  Diplomacy  served  to  en¬ 
hance  the  permanent  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Mexican  p>eople,  conditions  revealed 
during  the  recent  successful  revolution  make 
suflScient  answer. 

The  Diaz  regime  produced  the  “financial 
soundness”  and  “political  stability”  of 
which  Mr.  Wilson  speaks;  but  it  produced 
also  slavery  and  incredible  poverty  and 
ignorance  among  the  people,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  foreign  and  native 
multi-millionaires.  After  thirty-four  years 
of  Secretary  Knox’s  brand  of  “peaceful  de¬ 
velopment,”  more  than  eighty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  Mexican  jieople  were  still  unable 
to  read  or  write,  a  free  press  was  unknown, 
and  Diaz  held  his  {wwer  by  a  system  of  bri¬ 
bery  and  assassination.  In  Mexico  the  for¬ 
eign  bond-holders  and  financiers  had  no 
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contractual  relations  with  a  strong  foreign 
government.  When  the  storm  of  revolu¬ 
tion  broke  they  were  forced  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  In  Central  America  the  State 
Department  proposes  to  insure  “financial 
soundness”  and  “political  stability”  by 
putting  the  authority  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  behind  the  agent  of  Wall  Street. 

But  before  one  can  understand  either  the 
good  or  the  bad  points  of  Dollar  Diplomacy 
as  applied  to  Central  America,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  situation.  It  is  a  situation  for  which 
the  p)eople  of  the  United  States  are  morally 
responsible.  It  is  a  situation  which  involves 
the  honor  of  the  American  p)eople.  And 
unless  the  proper  steps  are  taken  to  give  the 
unhappy  p>eople  of  Central  America  a  fair 
chance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  it 
will  remain  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  greatest 
of  republics. 

A  SELF-MADE  MAN 

Once  there  was  a  Central  American  Pres¬ 
ident  who  was  on  the  square — at  the  start. 
He  was  a  brown  native — a  p>eon — by  birth. 
His  parents  lived  in  a  mountain  valley,  far 
up  in  the  cool  highlands  of  the  interior. 
Part  of  the  time  his  father  kicked  breakfast 
and  dinner  out  of  the  fecund  black  earth 
with  his  toes;  part  of  the  time  he  picked 
them  from  the  trees;  rarely  he  killed  a  sheep 
and  dragged  the  carcass  back  to  the  straw 
hut  to  be  dressed  and  eaten.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  set  out  crops;  a  high  crime  to 
accumulate  property — certain  to  be  found 
out  and  promptly  punished  by  the  jefe  po¬ 
litico.  On  the  old  man’s  back  were  thirty 
crossed  scars  where,  in  the  time  of  his  own 
father,  he  had  been  whipp>ed  with  a  wet 
rope-end  because  he  could  not  give  up  cer¬ 
tain  imaginary  pieces  of  silver  which  the 
family  was  suspected  of  hiding.  So  nobody 
worked  very  hard;  nobody  went  to  school; 
yet  they  were  all  fairly  happy. 

In  one  corner  of  the  hut  there  was  a  little 
shrine  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  earth  under  the 
shrine  the  boy’s  mother  had  hidden  a  tiny 
gold  image  of  a  heathen  god,  which  had 
come  down  in  her  family  for  hundreds  of 
years.  When  it  was  only  a  small  favor  she 
wanted,  his  mother  prayed  to  the  Virgin; 
but  when  one  of  the  children  lay  ill  or  some 
great  danger  imp>ended,  she  dug  up  the 
golden  god  and  prayed  to  him. 

So  the  boy  grew  up  to  be  seventeen,  and 


there  was  somehow  implanted  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  the  traditional  honesty  of  his  race,  which 
is  a  trait  so  true  and  lasting  that  even  to¬ 
day  it  is  far  safer  to  trust  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  any  barefooted  moimtain  In¬ 
dian  than  to  the  average  member  of  a  Cen¬ 
tral  American  President’s  cabinet — as  this 
story  will  demonstrate. 

One  day,  with  much  shouting  and  firing 
of  guns,  an  army  app)eared  in  the  mountain 
village.  The  army  consisted  of  three  gen¬ 
erals  and  four  privates.  The  privates  were 
armed  with  muskets;  the  commanding 
general  carried  an  American  revolver;  he 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  allow  the  other  gen¬ 
erals  to  bear  arms,  so  they  simply  wore  uni¬ 
forms  and  served  on  his  staff.  The  staff 
general  who  had  the  most  influence  with 
the  commander  was  a  Gringo,  a  blue-eyed 
American,  who  had  silver  pieces  and  certain 
bits  of  paper  in  his  pocket  and  grinned  a 
great  deal. 

The  army  caught  the  boy’s  father  in  the 
woods  and  marched  him  home  with  a  mus¬ 
ket  stuck  against  the  small  of  his  back. 
The  general  commanding  was  tired  of  walk¬ 
ing.  He  had  heard  that  the  boy’s  father 
had  a  small  gray  donkey,  and  he  came  to 
get  it.  Incidentally,  he  took  the  boy’s  fa¬ 
ther  along  to  groom  the  donkey,  and  added 
the  boy,  armed  with  a  machete,  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  forces. 

The  boy’s  mother  had  stood  perfectly 
still  while  the  donkey  and  her  husband  were 
taken;  but  when  her  son  was  ordered  into 
line  she  ran  into  the  hut  and  came  back 
holding  up  her  little  gold  god  as  ransom  for 
his  rescue.  The  commanding  general 
laughed  and  snatched  the  trinket  from  her 
outstretched  hand.  Then  the  army 
marched  on  down  the  valley,  picking  up  all 
the  men  and  boys  that  lived  on  the  way. 

The  boy’s  father  was  old.  He  grew  faint, 
stumbled,  and  fell  out  of  the  line  to  one 
side.  The  general  commanding  gave  an 
order.  There  was  a  shot,  and  the  boy  pres¬ 
ently  marched  on  past  the  writhing  body 
with  a  rage  in  his  heart  he  has  never  lost. 

THIS  PLACE  HAS  CHANGED  HANDS 

Ten  years  later  the  grown-up  boy  started 
a  revolution  of  his  own.  He  had  learned 
meanwhile  that  gold  is  of  all  things  best 
worth  having,  and  several  other  equally 
fimdamental  facts.  So,  after  he  had  shot 
with  his  own  hand  the  general  who  w'as  re- 
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sponsible  for  his  father’s  death,  had  for¬ 
feited  the  mining  concession  which  the 
Gringo  general  had  secured,  and  had  had 
his  three  chief  rivals  nicely  assassinated,  he 
settled  down  to  be  President  as  long  as  he 
could  hold  the  job. 

Then — though  he  was  forced  to  associate 
officially  with  the  lame-duck  politicians  and 
devious  promoters  whom  the  United  States 
had  sent  to  represent  them  in  a  diplomatic 
way — the  racial  trait  of  honesty,  which  was 
a  part  of  his  birthright,  began  to  assert  it¬ 
self  in  a  queer  and  crooked  way.  He  had 
heard  somewhere  that  a  gold  reserve  was  a 
fine  thing  for  a  government  to  have  al)out 
the  house.  So  he  decided  to  accumulate 
<M»e.  He  put  taxes  (rf  three  or  four  hundred 
per  cent,  on  everything  that  came  into  the 
country  aini  even  heavier  taxes  on  ever>'- 
thing  that  went  out.  He  accepted  brib« 
from  gentlemanly  adventurers  from  the 
States  and  elsewhere  who  wanted  exclu¬ 
sive,  tax-free  concessions  to  “develop”  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  He  put 
all  the  rich  men  he  could  catch  into  jail 
and  let  them  out  when  they  paid  the  price. 

HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY 

And  practically  all  the  proceeds  he  turned 
into  gold  coin,  which  was  safely  deposited 
in  a  vault  with  as  many  keys  as  there  were 
members  of  his  cabinet.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  all  these  keys  in  use  at  once,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  master-key,  which  he  held  him¬ 
self,  to  q>en  that  vault.  And  the  President 
sincerely  believed  that  when  he  got  that 
big  room  full  of  gold,  his  little  country 
would  automatically  command  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  the  other  cixilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

Presently,  when  there  was  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  gold 
reser\'e,  the  President  fdl  desperately  ill. 
The  cabinet  gathered  in  a  lower  room  of  the 
palace  to  hear  the  news  from  the  sick-cham¬ 
ber.  “His  Excellency  is  dying,”  was  the 
message.  “He  can  not  last  out  the  after¬ 
noon.”  WhereufHjn  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  carrying  an  empty  suit-case  in 
his  hand,  slipped  up-stairs,  and  stole  the 
master-key  out  of  the  presidential  trousers 
pocket.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  each  of  whom  also 
carried  an  empty  suit-case,  and  who  stood 
outside  in  the  corridor,  with  the  door  to  the 
sick-room  ajar,  to  make  sure  that  their  col- 
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league  did  not  descend  by  the  open  window. 
Then,  in  a  body,  they  tiptoed  down¬ 
stairs,  inserted  the  keys  into  their  respec¬ 
tive  locks,  swung  open  the  door  of  the 
vaults,  and  filled  their  suit-cases  with  rolls 
of  double-eagles. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sturdy  constitution 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  Indian 
forebears;  at  any  rate  the  President  mirac¬ 
ulously  rose  from  his  sick-bed.  One  of  the 
first  things  he  did  was  to  send  the  presiden¬ 
tial  bodyguard  out  to  escort  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  to  the  palace.  This  action 
was  so  speedy  and  une.vprected  that  he 
caught  them  all  before  the  first  steamer 
sailed  for  Europre.  After  they  were  all  as¬ 
sembled.  the  administration  marched  down, 
still  under  guard,  to  inspect  the  national 
treasure.  When  he  saw  the  empty  vault 
the  President  smiled  grimly. 

“  Since  I  am  to  have  the  name  of  a  thief,” 
he  said,  “I  may  as  well  have  the  money.” 

He  allowed  each  member  of  the  cabinet 
to  keep  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  souvenir 
of  his  recovery,  and  with  the  remainder  he 
started  a  rainy-day  fund  for  his  own  use  in 
Paris.  By  way  of  speedily  swelling  this 
fund  to  handsome  proportions,  he  sent  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  abroad  to  sell 
an  issue  of  seven  million  dollars  in  national 
bonds.  The  bonds  carried  ten  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest,  and  they  sold  in  London,  Berlin, 
and  Amsterdam  at  sixty  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar,  the  net  proceeds  being  about  three  mil¬ 
lion  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

WE  HAVE  MOVED  TO  BETTER  QUARTERS 

Of  this  amount  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  loan  brokers  divided  half 
a  million;  as  much  more  was  used  in  paying 
some  mining  claims  which  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  the  United  States  declared 
must  be  settled;  the  President  added  an 
even  million  to  his  own  account  in  Paris; 
and  the  rest  went  into  laying  thirty  miles 
of  iron  rails  over  the  bare  ground  and  buy¬ 
ing  two  wood-burning  locomotives,  three 
second-hand  freight  cars,  and  a  couple  of 
discarded  passenger  coaches.  All  the  roll¬ 
ing-stock  was  purchased  for  a  lump  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
from  a  gentleman'  from  New  York  who 
represented  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  {jeople  to  assist  in  the  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  brother  republics  to  the  south. 

When  the  calendar  showed  that  it  was 
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time  for  the  next  revolution  to  start,  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  which  be¬ 
gan:  “O  Mother  Country  of  Mine!  You 
have  presented  your  bosom  to  your  children 
and  they  have  plunged  a  dagger  into  that 
sacred  wound!”  In  the  last  paragraph  he 
resigned  his  office  and  took  a  steamer  for 
Europe,  which  sailed  the  same  afternoon. 

Central  America  is  full  of  just  such  ab¬ 
surd  and  amusing  stories,  as  every  news¬ 
paper  reader  knows.  But  the  newspapers 
do  not  print  so  many  of  the  revolting  and 
terrible  details  of  these  bloody  interna¬ 
tional  jokes.  Nor  are  they  careful  to  p)oint 
out  that  for  four  hundred  years  the  joke 
has  always  been  on  the  brown  Indian  na¬ 
tive — the  peon.  He  stands  to-day  the  most 
tragic  and  appealing  figure  in  modem  his- 
tor)’. 

The  greatest  joke  of  all  is  the  mental  con¬ 
fusion  which  contemptuously  throw’s  to¬ 
gether  in  one  group  the  red  savages  of  North 
America  and  the  brown  people  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  Before  the  coming 
of  Columbus,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
peons  had  built  high  up  on  their  beautiful 
hills  great  cities  of  monumental  architec¬ 
ture,  the  almost  unstudied  ruins  of  which 
are  as  wonderful  as  those  of  Egypt.  They 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  highly  organized 
cinlization,  with  their  ow’n  long-established 
forms  of  government  and  religion,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  art  and  letters.  . 

The  Spanish  conquistadores  came  in 
shining  steel  armor,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  capturing  slaves,  burning  the  chiefs 
alive,  stringing  the  ears  of  the  peons  on 
their  sword  blades,  looting  their  treasure. 

ALL  OTHERS  ARE  BASE  IM  TATIONS 

The  Spaniards  did  their  extremely  capa¬ 
ble  worst.  All  the  accumulated  property 
which  was  not  nailed  down  was  shipped 
back  to  help  corrupt  and  demoralize  their 
motherland.  The  peons  were  given  their 
first  crude  and  bloody  lesson  in  the  gospel 
of  Get-Rich-Quick.  But  still  their  spirit 
was  not  entirely  broken. 

They  took  inspiration  from  the  example 
of  the  great  republic  to  the  North,  founded 
on  the  ideal  that  all  men  are  entitled  to 
equal  opportunities.  A  wave  of  revolt 
swept  half  the  continent,  and  Spain  lost 
her  last  foothold  on  the  mainland. 

The  Holy  Alliance  of  Europe  had  just 
finally  defeated  Napoleon.  But  the  Cor¬ 


sican  had  permanently  shattered  the  an-  j 
dent  theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  1 
and  the  trembling  allies,  anxious  to  pre-  j 
serve  what  was  left  of  the  fiction,  practi-  \ 
cally  announced  that  they  w’ould  oppose 
by  force  of  arms  the  establishment  of  the 
new  republics  on  American  soil.  That 
meant  the  sailing  of  allied  fleets,  and  Eng-  1 
land  saw  in  that  movement  a  threat  against  ' 
her  sea  power.  She  proposed  that,  with  her 
backing,  the  United  States  should  throw  its 
protection  aroimd  these  new-born  children  1 
of  its  parentage.  Finally  the  frightened 
Monroe  was  jjersuaded  to  sign  his  name  to 
the  great  jingo  doctrine  of  the  century. 

MONEY  TALKS 

The  peoples  of  Central  America  read  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  mingled  gratitude 
and  suspidon.  They  were  glad  to  have  a 
strong  Big  Brother,  but — like  a  high-spirited 
young  man  just  come  of  age — they  desired  i 
that  he  should  not  interfere  writh  the  [ 
working  out  of  their  owm  individual  destiny. 
On  the  whole,  they  were  willing  to  believe 
that  the  Colossus  of  the  North  intended  to  [ 
exerdse  his  power  unselfishly.  ! 

At  the  start  the  revolted  provinces  | 
formed  themselves  into  a  confederation  of 
states  and — in  the  first  flush  of  gratitude — 
modeled  their  constitution  on  that  of  their 
great  protector.  Instead  of  a  president, 
they  put  a  triumvirate  at  the  head.  The 
triple  division  of  authority  w'as  impossible. 

It  broke  up  presently  into  many  fighting 
factions.  Five  republics,  which  still  exist 
— Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Ni¬ 
caragua,  and  Costa  Rica — were  bom  in  the 
welter  of  revolution. 

During  thirty  years  of  bloody  and  terri¬ 
ble  burlesque  the  p)eon  got  his  first  idea  of 
some  of  the  crimes  which  are  committed  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  He  was  forced  to 
fight,  unwillingly,  first  in  one  army  and 
then  in  another.  His  sons  were  butchered, 
his  daughters  made  the  prey  of  wandering 
guerrillas.  In  his  utter  poverty  he  was 
forced  to  pay  taxes  which  even  New  York 
would  revolt  against. 

In  1849  two  imf)ortant  events  happened: 
Gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and 
Nicaragua  recognized  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
All  at  once,  and  for  the  same  gilded  reason 
as  before,  the  troubles  of  Central  America 
redoubled.  In  1851  old  Commodore  Van-  i 
derbilt — lone  forerunner  of  Big  Business, 
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crying  in  the  wilderness — got  a  concession 
to  carry  California  gold-seekers  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific.  For 
that  purpK)se  his  American  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  was  given  the  exclusive  right  to  run 
steamboats  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
country.  But  within  a  year  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  made  a  treaty  in 
which  they  took  the  liberty  of  arranging 
the  boun^ries  between  Nicaragxia  and 
Costa  Rica  to  suit  themselves,  and  put  the 
Mosquito  coast  of  the  former  country  un¬ 
der  a  sort  of  protectorate. 

That  outraged  the  new-born  sense  of 
Nicaraguan  nationality.  Gratitude  was 
forgotten  and  suspicion  grew  into  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  behind  the  apparent  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  were  hidden 
projects  of  aggression.  The  concession  of 
the  American  Transit  Company  was  de¬ 
nounced,  and  a  revolution  was  started. 
But  the  founder  of  the  Vanderbilt  fortimes 
was  never  famous  for  his  willingness  to  let 
go  of  a  good  thing.  Presently  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  Central  America  a  blue-eyed  fili¬ 
buster  named  William  Walker.  Behind 
Walker  and  his  band  of  adventurers  from 
the  States  was  the  p>olitical,  and  apparently, 
the  financial  influence  of  the  American 
Transit  Company. 

BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

Walker  was  a  terror.  He  set  an  example 
of  bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  guerrilla 
fighting  which  a  whole  succession  of  local 
aspirants  have  been  trying  to  equal  ever 
since.  He  forced  hundreds  of  barefooted, 
half-armed  peons  to  fight  in  his  army  of  in¬ 
vasion.  He  burned  cities,  confiscated  the 
property  of  those  who  dared  to  fight  against 
him,  seized  the  supreme  jxiwer,  appointed 
himself  provisional  president,  and  was 
promptly  recognized  by  the  minister  of  the 
United  States. 

Strangely  enough,  the  people  of  Central 
America  Seemed  to  find  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings  positive  proof  that  Uncle  Sam  was  not 
exactly  the  generous,  disinterested,  benev¬ 
olent  old  gentleman  he  had  pretended  to  be. 

Walker’s  ambition  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  country  between  Mexi¬ 
co  and  the  isthmus.  He  brought  over 
twelve  hundred  adventurers  from  the 
States  to  help  him  put  the  fear  of  God  into 
the  hearts  of  the  peons.  But  the  people  of 
Costa  Rica,  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  Ni¬ 


caraguan  brothers  in  the  name  of  common 
opposition  to  foreign  conquest,  put  an  army 
into  the  field  which  whipp)ed  Walker  in  sev¬ 
eral  hard-fought  battles,  burned  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  American  Transit  Company,  and 
finally  drove  the  Gringo  leader  back  to  the 
States. 

Walker  came  again  and  again  to  start 
new  trouble.  But  each  time,  in  spite  of 
strong  backing  from  home,  both  in  men 
and  money,  he  was  defeated.  Fifty  years 
have  passed  since  he  was  finally  back^  up 
against  a  ’dobe  wall  and  shot  to  death;  but 
he  is  still  the  bogy-man  whose  name  is  used 
to  frighten  the  brown  babies  of  the  Indian 
\dllages  into  good  behavior.  He  taught  the 
people  both  to  hate  and  to  fear  the  Gringos 
from  the  North;  and  that  hatred  and  fear— 
with  very  good  reason — have  been  growing 
stronger  ever  since. 

COMPETITION  IS  THE  UFE  OF  TRADE 

After  the  Civil  W'ar  came  an  era  of  tre¬ 
mendous  business  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  United  States.  A  generation 
of  able  and  far-sighted  men  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  exploitation  of  the  almost 
incredible  natural  resources  of  half  a  conti¬ 
nent.  The  passion  and  violence  of  war 
had  somewhat  weakened  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  people.  The  bribery  of  public  oflicials 
was  common.  Competition  between  rival 
firms  and  corporations  equaled  in  bitterness 
the  struggles  between  opposing  armies. 

Central  America  offered  to  the  exploit¬ 
er  and  corruptionist  an  even  richer  field, 
though  smaller  in  its  extent.  When  the 
Spaniard  was  driven  out,  he  left  behind 
him  a  wretched  and  poverty-stricken  peo¬ 
ple,  stripped  of  their  last  p)ossession.  But 
the  country  was,  and  is,  incredibly  rich  in 
its  natural  resources — gold,  silver,  and 
pearls;  whole  ranges  of  iron  ore;  wide  for¬ 
ests  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  rubber; 
high,  cool  mountains,  rising  from  blue  bays 
on  the  two  great  oceans;  vast  stretches  of 
wet,  lowlands,  miraculously  fertile. 

From  all  over  the  world  the  promoters 
and  adventurers  came  flocking,  hoping  to 
secure  by  favor  and  bribery  what  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  con¬ 
quer  by  the  sword.  Germans,  French,  and 
English  were  in  the  flock,  but  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  and  the  most  persistent  were  the 
Gringos  from  the  States.  Accustomed,  as 
many  of  them  were,  to  the  corruption  of 
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legislators  and  executives  at  home,  they 
found  the  temporary  presidents  of  these 
small  republics  easy  prey.  They  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  half-breed  revolutionary  chiefs 
with  the  promise  of  a  share  in  quick  and 
easy  wealth,  and  secured  concessions  which 
would  have  been  worth  millions  if  they 
could  have  been  made  permanent.  So, 
under  conditions  of  unrestrained  and  shame¬ 
less  corruption  and  competition,  the  com¬ 
mercial  conquest  of  Central  America  began. 

One  man  would  secure  the  exclusive  right 
to  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  a  republic 
larger  than  Pennsylvania.  Presently  his 
angry  rival  would  finance  a  new  revolution, 
which,  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  strug¬ 
gle.  in  which  hundreds  of  peons  were  slain, 
would  seat  a  new  president  on  the  throne, 
bound  to  forfeit  the  first  concession  and 
give  to  the  second  promoter  the  same 
rights.  In  some  cases  concessions  covering 
the  same  ground  have  been  granted  by 
three  or  four  successive  presidents  to  as 
many  rival  claimants.  Men  acquainted 
with  the  facts  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
Central  American  revolutions  of  recent 
years  have  been  supported  on  one  side  or 
the  other — and  often  on  both — by  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  money  of  corporations  from  the 
States. 


wt;  will  guarantee  your  title 


The  archives  of  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  are  crowded  with  the  claims 
of  indi\iduals  and  corporations  that  ha/e 
thus  been  violently  ousted  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  what  they  call  their  vested  rights. 
Much  of  the  indecision  and  vacillation 
shown  in  dealing  with  Central  .American 
problems  is  due  to  the  inofficial  knowledge 
of  the  State  Department  of  the  methods  in 
which  certain  of  these  concessions  have 
been  obtained,  and  to  their  suspicion  as  to 
others.  The  Department  is  embarras.sed 
between  its  desire  not  to  offend  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  Central  American  authorities  and 
its  equally  strong  anxiety  to  see  that  really 
just  claims  are  fairly  settled. 

Caught  and  killed  in  repeated  armed  con¬ 
flicts,  for  which  American  business  interests 
are  often  responsible;  taxed  in  large  sums  to 
pay  American  claims  which  often  originate 
in  the  notorious  corruption  of  their  own 
oflScials,  the  people  of  Central  America 
find  fresh  cause  for  their  hatred  and  fear 
of  the  Gringo  invader.  This  feeling  is  deepn 


ened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  past  they  have 
had  small  reason  to  feel  any  confidence  in 
the  justice  or  honesty  of  the  men  sent  by 
the  jjeople  of  the  United  States  to  represent 
them  in  diplomatic  and  consular  capacities. 
It  is  the  current  report  in  Central  America 
that  one  minister  was  in  the  pay  of  the  then 
ruling  tyrant;  and  there  are  a  number  of  ex- 
diplomats,  from  Mexico  southward,  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  their  oflScial  p)osi- 
tions  to  get  a  p)ermanent  share  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  country  and  its  people. 

There  is  another  element  of  distrust  of 
our  motives.  Central  Americans  have  ta¬ 
ken  note  of  the  fact  that  with  many  of  the 
concessions  granted  by  their  presidents  the 
names  of  men  prominent  in  our  national 
government  are  closely  associated. 

WE  DEAL  IN  SATE  INVESTMENTS 

While  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  was 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  a  con¬ 
cession  was  negotiated  with  the  republic 
of  Honduras  for  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  Truxillo  on  the  north  coast  to  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  the  capital.  Shortly  afterward, 
an  elaborate  stock-selling  prospectus  was 
issued  in  Chicago,  bound  in  a  reproduction 
of  the  national  flag  of  Honduras.  L.  M. 
Fairbanks  of  Mansfield,  Illinois,  brother 
of  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  app>ears  in 
this  prospectus  as  president  of  the  ten-mil- 
lion-dollar  company.  Among  the  directors 
of  the  corporation  are  William  D.  Fair¬ 
banks  of  Decatur,  another  brother  of  the 
Vice-President;  A.  C.  Shallenberger,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  Congress  and,  1909-1911, 
Governor  of  Nebraska;  two  other  men  who 
are  said  to  be  relatives  by  marriage  of  the 
former  Vice-President,  and  Senor  Dr. 
Miguel  R.  Bustillo,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  Honduras. 

After  painting  the  “material  resources  of 
Honduras  and  the  fabulous  ix)ssibilities  that 
go  with  her  soil  and  climate”  as  surpassing 
the  possibilities  of  Aladdin  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  lamp,  the  prospectus  goes  on  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect: 

The  company  is  given  one  million  acres  of 
land  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  road, 
three-quarters  of  which  is  covered  with  huge 
pine  and  mahogany  forests;  free  right  of  way 
through  all  public  lands,  towms,  and  cities;  the 
unrestrained  right  to  make  all  freight  rates, 
which  are  never  to  be  lower  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  above  the  cost  of  transportation;  the 
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right  to  give  rebates  to  favored  patrons;  the 
right  of  cutting  timber  on  the  public  lands  for 
railroad  and  other  enterprises;  the  use  of  wa¬ 
ter  powers  for  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
proposed  road;  the  free  use  of  coal  and  petro¬ 
leum  found  along  the  route  of  the  road,  ten 
cents  a  ton  royalty  to  be  paid  on  such  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  to  outside  parties;  the  ownership  of 
all  mines  found  within  eighty  meters  of  the 
railroad;  the  right  to  establish  banks;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  exemption  in  perpetuity  from  all  taxes, 
national,  municipal,  or  special  assessment,  to¬ 
gether  with  free  entry  into  the  country  for  all 
materials  and  supplies  which  the  company  or 
its  subsidiaries  may  desire  to  import;  and  half 
the  net  revenue  from  the  dockage  fees  at  Trux- 
illo,  the  ocean  terminus  of  the  road. 

Former  Vice-President  Fairbanks  has 
denied  that  he  has  any  financial  interest  in 
this  extremely  valuable  concession;  but  the 
crushed  and  outraged  people  of  Honduras 
may  be  forgiven  if  they  feel  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Fairbanks  fanuly  with  their 
government  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  its  most  prominent  member  served 
in  the  second  place  of  authority  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

The  alluring  prospectus  declares  that 
“investments  and  property  are  as  safe  in 
Honduras  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.” 
Since  it  was  issued,  President  Davilla  has 
been  overthrown  by  a  revolution  headed 
by  General  Manuel  Bonilla,  who  is  now  a 
temporary  exile  in  Salvador,  while  provi¬ 
sional  President  Bertrand  occupies  the  pal¬ 
ace,  and  “General”  Lee  Christmas,  an 
American  adventurer  and  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  is  in  chief  command  of  the  Honduran 
army.  I  shall  recur  to  the  interesting  caus¬ 
es  and  results  of  these  successive  revolu¬ 
tions  in  their  relation  to  Dollar  Diplomacy 
in  a  further  chapter  of  this  presentation. 

GET  IN  ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR 

In  May  last,  announcement  was  made  in 
the  New  York  papers  that  President  Ca¬ 
brera,  of  Guatemala,  had  signed  a  conces¬ 
sion  which  turned  over  to  an  American  syn¬ 
dicate  for  “development”  a  great  share  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  republic,  together 
with  mining  and  waterway  rights,  and  cer¬ 
tain  franchises  for  the  building  of  railroads, 
bridges,  and  telegraph  lines.  It  was  stated 
that  former  Governor  A.  E.  Spriggs  of 
Montana — who  is  also  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Alaska — was  at  the  head  of 
the  syndicate  and  that  among  his  associates 


were  former  United  States  Senator  Clark, 
of  Montana,  and  certain  capitalists  closely 
identified  with  the  Guggenheims.  Con- 
gressman  William  Sulzer,  one  of  the  Tam¬ 
many  members  from  New  York  City,  was 
also  mentioned  as  ha\dng  an  interest  in  the 
concession.  In  Washington,  Congressman 
Sulzer  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  a  committee  which 
passes  on  all  matters  relating  to  Guatemala 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Sulzer  denies  that  he  has  any  interest 
in  the  Spriggs  concession.  He  admits  that 
his  law  oflhce  in  New  York  adjoins  that  of 
Mr.  Spriggs,  with  whom  he  is  intimate, 
both  as  friend  and  attorney;  that  he  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  terms  of  the  Spriggs  conces¬ 
sion,  and  that  before  it  was  signed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Cabrera  he  visited  the  capital  of  Gua¬ 
temala,  where  he  met  and  had  conferences 
with  the  President.  Since  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  Congressman  Sulzer  has 
been  an  ardent  defender  of  President  Ca¬ 
brera,  whom  he  declares  to  be  a  much  slan¬ 
dered  and  misunderstood  man.  In  this 
he  differs  from  most  observers  who  have 
spent  any  length  of  time  in  the  country. 

WE  ARE  PRACTICAL  MEN 

Old  residents  assert  that  the  little  Indian 
dictator  of  Guatemala  has  created  a  reign 
of  terror  under  which  he  himself  and  every 
one  of  his  political  enemies  are  in  constant 
peril  of  their  lives.  On  paper,  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  liberal  constitution,  made  education 
compulsory  and  free,  abolished  the  peonage 
system,  and  done  much  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  In  practise,  his  methods  are 
those  of  a  tyrant  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Men 
and  boys  suspected  of  plotting  against  him 
have  been  flogged  to  death.  Under  the 
repartimiento  system  his  subordinates  send 
out  their  soldiers  to  bring  in  as  many  la¬ 
borers  as  are  wanted,  keeping  p>erhaps  half 
the  scanty  wages  paid  to  feed  the  troops. 
And  probably  more  than  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  can  not  read  or 
write.  The  country  is  infested  with  an 
army  of  presidential  spies,  and  the  tyrant 
himself  rarely  appears  on  the  street  for  fear 
of  being  assassinated.  The  papor  dollar  of 
Guatemala  is  worth  from  five  to  seven  or 
eight  cents  in  United  States  money. 

But  Cabrera  is  cunning  enough  to  heed 
most  of  the  suggestions  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  He  rarely  quar- 
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rels  with  the  powers  that  be.  He  spends 
large  sums  in  the  entertainment  of  visiting 
foreigners  of  prominence.  He  plays — as 
did  Diaz — the  game  of  the  foreign  capitaUst 
who  wishes  to  exploit  the  resources  of  his 
tremendously  rich  country  and  its  unfor¬ 
tunate,  poverty-strkken  inhabitants. 

In  most  of  these  respects  he  differs  from 
Zdaya,  lately  the  “Tiger  of  Nicaragua,” 
who  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  after 
seventeen  years  of  unrestrained  and  incred¬ 
ible  tyranny.  Zelaya  is  a  man  of  unmixed 
white  blood  and  was  highly  educated  in 
Europe.  Perhaps  because  of  these  advan¬ 
tages,  he  was  able  to  surpass  all  his  rivals 
in  the  invention  of  new  and  horribly  inge¬ 
nious  methods  of  torture  and  corruption. 
He  insisted  on  the  lion’s  share  in  every  cor¬ 
rupt  concession  and  tax.  His  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  world  outside  is  shown  by  his  an¬ 
swer  to  a  Peruvian,  who  was  summarily 
banished  from  Nicaragua:  “I  ridicule  the 
United  States,  laugh  at  Germany  and  spit 
on  England.  What  do  I  care  for  your  beg¬ 
garly  little  Peru?  ” 

Yet  Zelaya,  Cabrera,  and  all  their  breth¬ 
ren  have  always  been,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  wards  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  its  people.  Under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  they  have  been 
safe  from  foreign  invasion  and  punishment, 
while  the  Government  at  Washington,  until 
very  recently,  has  not  seen  fit  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  these  grotesque  “re¬ 
publics.” 

It  has  been  this  sense  of  security  from 
foreign  chastisement  that  has  made  the  suc¬ 
cessive  tyrants  of  Central  America  so  quick 
to  borrow  vast  sums  of  money  in  Europe, 
whenever  investors  could  be  found  foolish 
and  greedy  enough  to  be  tempted  by  high 
rates  of  interest  and  low  prices  for  bonds. 
In  the  sixties,  Honduras  issued  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  bonds  at  an  average  price  of 
eighty  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  interest  on 
more  than  half  of  the  issue  being  ten  p)er 
cent.  Out  of  the  small  p>er  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  which  ever  reached  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  fifty-seven  miles  of  ramshackle  railroad 
were  constructed.  No  interest  has  been 
paid  on  any  of  these  bonds  since  1873.  The 
total  debt,  including  interest,  now  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and 


twenty-four  million  dollars.  Some  time  ago 
the  foreign  bond-holders  offered  to  accept 
five  million  dollars  in  full  settlement  of  all 
their  claims. 

Guatemala’s  present  gold  debt  is  four¬ 
teen  million  dollars,  its  currency  debt  sev¬ 
enty-two  million  dollars  more.  Nicaragua 
owes  approximately  ten  million  dollars; 
Salvador  fifteen  million  dollars,  and  Costa 
Rica  upward  of  sixteen  million  dollars. 

This  vast  debt — as  great  per  capita  as 
that  of  Great  Britain — represents  the  capi¬ 
talized  greed  and  corruption  of  successive 
presidential  tyrants  and  foreign  loan-bro¬ 
kers.  Heaped  upon  the  original  principal 
is  the  defaulted  interest  of  many  years. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  stands  as  a  barrier 
against  the  enforced  collection  by  foreign 
warships  of  these  grotesque  claims.  If  the 
shadow  of  equity  in  the  huge  mass  of  wrong 
could  be  ascertained  and  settled,  it  would 
relieve  the  United  States  of  the  burden  of 
constantly  standing  guard  against  armed 
collectors.  To  that  end  the  first  moves  in 
the  new  game  of  Dollar  Diplomacy  are  di¬ 
rected.  But  they  carry  with  them  over¬ 
whelming  disadvantages. 

For  forty  years  the  control  of  the  finances 
and  the  transportation  facilities  of  Hon¬ 
duras  are  to  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Morgan 
and  his  associates.  Giving  full  credit  to 
the  high  sense  of  honor  and  the  public  spirit 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  what,  during  that  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  occupancy,  is  to  become  of  the  people 
of  Honduras?  What,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  will  become  of  their  vast  and  un¬ 
developed  resources?  And  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  asked  as  to  the  other  Sp)anish 
American  republics,  with  which  similar  ar¬ 
rangements  are  pending. 

At  the  bar  of  international  justice  stands 
the  brown  peon  of  the  South — for  four  cen¬ 
turies  the  victim  of  successive  agents  of  the 
gospel  of  Get-Rich-Quick.  Since  1820  the 
p)eople  of  the  United  States  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  his  condition.  Are  we  to  an¬ 
swer  his  appeal  by  putting  him  and  his  fab¬ 
ulously  rich  country  into  the  direct  control 
and  practical  possession  of  the  same  great 
interests  w’hich  now  almost  monopolize  the 
natural  resources  and  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  United  States?  And  if  he 
rejects  and  fights  against  our  efforts,  are 
we  to  force  him  to  become  Morganized? 


The  concluding  instalment  of  “Dollar  Diplomacy”  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 
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LTHOUGH  she  would  have  been 

A  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
believe  it,  Miss  Jennie  Blent  was 
—  — -J  still  pretty.  The  very  distant 
relatives  she  had  met  at  the  funeral  said  so. 
This  had  been  their  exact  and  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  comment,  and  they  used  the  qualify¬ 
ing  adverb,  not  because  she  was  old — she 
was  only  tWity-two,  to  be  exact — but  be¬ 
cause  she  came  from  New  England  and  was 
unmarried;  because  the  census  man  wrote 
her  spinster,  and  her  townsfolk  had  already 
dropp>ed  into  the  habit  of  referring  to  her 
as  an  old  maid.  Nobody  knows  why  a  sin¬ 
gle  lady  of  thirty-two  is  called  an  old  maid 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  where  her 
twin  brother  would  be  referred  to  as  “that 
young  feller.”  It  is  an  interesting  psy¬ 
chological  problem,  but  entirely  irrelev'ant. 
Miss  Jennie  had  no  young  fellow  to  call 
brother,  nor  indeed  any  young  fellow  at  all. 
Which  fact,  instinctively  realized,  filled 
with  puzzlement  and  wonder  a  sunburned 
young  giant  who  sat  across  the  aisle. 

He  had  got  on  at  Helena,  and  rolled  up 
to  his  seat  carrying  a  stack  of  magazines 
and  wdth  a  box  of  cigars  under  each  arm. 
In  his  wake  a  staggering  porter  had  borne 
a  mammoth  bag  of  sole-leather,  the  jaws 
of  which  were  fringed  with  stray,  pinched 
ends  and  tags  of  wearing  apparel.  For  an 
hour  he  had  fidgeted  among  the  disordered 
heaps  of  his  belongings.  Then  he  had  walk¬ 
ed  the  length  of  the  train  and  back,  snatch¬ 
ed  up  one  of  his  boxes  of  Havanas,  broken 
into  it  in  the  smoking-car,  and  smoked  un¬ 
til  his  throat  ached.  Finally,  in  desperation, 
he  had  come  back  again  to  his  seat,  to  brood 
moodily  upon  the  days  of  travel  and 


confinement  before  he  reached  Chicago. 

He  had  looked  about  him  drearily,  in  a 
half-hearted  hop>e  of  finding  some  one  of 
his  own  kind  who  might  help  him  beguile 
the  journey’s  rigors,  when  his  eye  fell  for 
the  first  time  on  Miss  Jennie — who  was  not 
his  own  kind  at  all.  She  was  dressed  m 
black  serge,  with  a  little  white  collar  and 
little  white  cuffs,  and  she  w’as  finishing  her 
two-thousandth  yard  of  tatting.  It  was  a 
moment  she  had  looked  forward  to,  only  to 
find  it  in  accomplishment  less  soul-sat^y- 
ing  than  she  had  expected.  It  was  even 
cold  comfort  to  realize  that  all  the  tatting 
she  had  done  would  reach  from  her  home  in 
Bow  Mills,  New  Hampshire,  to  the  capital 
dty  of  that  state.  She  had  grown  up  on 
cold  facts  and,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  felt 
distinctly  tired  of  them. 

In  the  first  ocular  shock  of  discovery,  he 
had  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  a 
widow';  but  after  another  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration,  he  had  decided  with  finality  that 
she  was  not.  Much  of  his  life  for  the  past 
five  years  had  throw'n  him  back  upon  his 
instincts,  and  though  he  had  been  too  far 
away  from  society  in  general,  and  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  women  in  particular,  to  recognize 
that  her  mourning  held  none  of  the  close 
and  p>ersonal  quality  of  widowhood,  it  need¬ 
ed  no  glance  at  the  pretty  hands  which  held 
the  tatting  to  tell  him  that  Miss  Jennie 
had  never  been  married.  To  him  her  face 
itself  proclaimed  the  fact  clearly  enough. 
Her  firm  but  gently  curved  red  lips  silently 
whispered  it  to  him.  She  had,  he  consid¬ 
ered,  an  unkissed  look.  He  flushed  at  the 
coarseness  of  his  own  mental  phrasing;  but, 
nevertheless,  defiantly  repeat^  it  to  himself 
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irith  a  certain  unreasonable  satisfaction. 

A  sudden,  vivid  memory  of  his  childhood 
came  back  to  him.  He  saw  himself  a 
long-legged,  awkward  boy,  straddling  a 
dusty  beam  above  the  haymow,  continually 
shifting,  that  he  might  hold  in  the  shaft  of 
dancing,  moted  sunlight  the  book  of  fairy 
talcs  he  was  ashamed  to  read  in  any  more 
public  place.  He  glanced  across  the  aisle 
again  at  Miss  Jennie.  Here  at  last  was  the 
Sleeping  Princess  in  very  life.  He  had  often 
thought  of  the  story  on  the  lonely,  starlit 
nights  when  he  rode  herd.  But  although, 
then,  he  had  figured  himself  in  a  leading 
part,  now  his  imagination  went  no  farther 
than  her  identification.  “She  is  a  nice, 
pretty  little  thing,”  he  told  himself,  sane¬ 
ly,  “and  she  doesn’t  know  a  man  from  a 
Mexican.” 

He  contemplated  her  speculatively  for 
the  better  part  of  an  hour.  This,  he  found, 
must  be  done  with  caution;  for  early  in  the 
proceeding  she  had  looked  up,  and,  finding 
him  staring,  had  been  manifestly  uncom¬ 
fortable.  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  he  came 
to  a  decision.  For  her  own  good  something 
should  be  added  to  her  education.  Besides, 
she  was  the  only  person  of  any  possible  in¬ 
terest  in  the  train,  and  it  wasn’t  in  human 
nature  to  expect  an  active  man  to  sit 
scrooged  up  all  the  way  to  Chicago.  He 
took  his  feet  dowm  from  the  seat  opposite, 
^ncing  up  and  down,  around  and  about, 
as  if  in  search  of  something. 

“I  might  offer  her  a  magazine,”  he 
thought;  “she  can’t  want  to  sew  on  that 
string  forever.  Still,  maybe  she  w’ould 
think  that  was  fresh.” 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  chin  reflect¬ 
ively,  then  glanced  at  the  hard  palm  with 
satisfaction.  “The  very  thing!”  he  said, 
half  aloud. 

Miss  Jennie  looked  up  with  a  little,  flut¬ 
tered  gasp,  to  find  him  standing  awkwardly 
in  the  aisle  beside  her.  He  himself  found  it 
harder  than  he  had  expected;  but  he  had 
made  his  determination,  and,  though  he 
stammered  until  he  longed  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  swear  at  himself,  he  stuck  to  it. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  he  said, 
formally,  “but  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  lend  me  a  needle?  ” 

Miss  Jennie’s  pretty  brows  went  up  in  a 
nianner  that  smoothed  away  the  fine,  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  line  which  an  abandon 
of  tatting  and  her  New  England  spinster- 
hood  were  commencing  to  set  between  them. 


“A  needle?”  she  repeated,  blankly,  with 
much  the  same  gentle  surprise  with  which 
she  would  have  said,  “A  derrick?”  She 
felt  herself  blushing,  and  the  irritation 
steadied  her  a  little.  She  glanced  at  his 
coat — the  buttons  seemed  to  be  all  in  then- 
proper  place.  In  spite  of  herself,  she  re¬ 
peated  the  question. 

Her  embarrassment  seemed  contagious. 

At  any  rate,  “Yes,  ma’am,  a  needle,”  he 
said,  and,  finding  himself  at  a  loss  for  fur-  | 

ther  words,  stretched  his  big  hand,  palm  i 

up,  in  front  of  her. 

It  could  not  be  said  of  Miss  Jennie  that 
she  was  unsympathetic.  The  appeal  of 
pain  was  always  certain  of  her  attention. 

She  uttered  a  little,  pitying  “Oh,”  and  tiun- 
ed  out  her  work-bag  for  him. 

The  long  sliver  had  been  in  his  hand  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  he  had  utterly  for¬ 
gotten  about  it;  but  now  he  took  the  largest 
needle  he  could  find,  and  sat  down  shame¬ 
lessly  in  the  seat  (^^site  her.  This,  how'- 
ever,  was  as  far  as  his  bravado  went. 
Strangely  enough,  he  could  find  no  words. 
Miss  Jennie  ccmtemplated  him  with  furtive 
interest,  as  he  bent  his  close-cropp>ed  head 
over  his  maladroit  efforts.  He  was  certain¬ 
ly  very  clumsy.  She  squirmed  in  vicarious 
agony  at  the  imdeft  way  in  which  he  dug 
at  the  splinter.  At  last  she  could  stand  it 
no  longer. 

“Perhaps,”  she  ventured,  timidly — and 
she  felt  as  if  the  whole  car  could  hear  her, 
and  was  turning  interested  eyes  upon  her 
— “perhaps  I  could — could  help  you.” 

“I  believe  you  could,  ma’am,”  he  said. 
“You  see,  I  have  to  use  my  left  hand,  and 
I  am  mighty  afraid  of  breaking  your  needle.” 

He  stretched  the  injured  hand  out  to 
her,  and  she  held  it  with  a  touch  that  she 
tried  to  make  coldly  and  professionally  im¬ 
personal.  He  felt  it,  however,  far  more 
than  he  had  ever  felt  the  splinter.  If  Miss 
Jennie  had  completed  her  ministrations 
with  a  table-knife,  he  would  not  have 
minded. 

As  it  was,  she  made  a  long  job  of  it,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  natural  dexterity,  for  her 
hand  trembled  in  spite  of  her,  and  she  had 
never  imagined  human  cuticle  capable  of 
such  stubborn  resistance. 

“There,”  she  said  at  last,  “it  is  out,  but 
I  am  afraid  I  have  hurt  you  dreadfully.” 

“Hurt  me!”  he  laughed.  “Why,  you 
didn’t  touch  me  any  harder  than  a  butterfiy. 
I’m  sure  I’m  much  obliged  to  you.” 
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Then  silence  fell  between  them.  Miss 
Jennie  put  away  her  needle  and  rearranged 
all  her  work-bag.  Was  the  man  going  to 
sit  there  forever?  Evidently  he  was,  for 
after  a  while  he  coughed  politely  and  ob¬ 
served: 

“Snowy,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Jennie,  and  took  up 
her  tatting  with  determination. 

He  threw  one  leg  across  the  other,  and 
then  uncrossed  them  with  an  apwlogy.  “I 
suppose,”  he  said,  desp>erately,  “that  you 
have  a  good  deal  of  snow  in  New  England.” 

She  evidently  had  to  make  some  answer. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  “a  great  deal,  in  winter,” 
and  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  at  the 
inanity. 

“T^t’s  when  we  have  it,”  he  observed, 
with  courteous  solemnity. 

With  a  flash  of  anger.  Miss  Jennie  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  face,  but  there  she  read  no 
guile. 

“We  sometimes  have  drifts  as  much  as 
twenty  feet  deep,”  he  ventured  politely. 

Local  pride  was  part  of  Miss  Jennie’s 
creed.  “I  have  known  deeper  drifts  than 
that  in  New  Hampshire,”  she  said. 

“Ah,  then  you  are  from  New  England,” 
he  laughed,  in  such  a  boyish  triumph  that 
Miss  Jennie,  completely  disarmed,  forgave 
him. 

They  slipped,  then,  into  a  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  of  the  little  wonders  of  New  Hamp>- 
shire  and  the  towering  miracles  of  Montana; 
until,  quite  insensibly,  as  people  will,  they 
came  to  their  own  little  personal  affairs, 
the  tiny,  really  absorbing  things  of  life. 
She  even  told  him  that  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  been  outside  her  Eastern 
boundaries;  and  of  the  distant  Oregon  rel¬ 
atives  and  the  death  of  the  unknown  uncle, 
whose  last  illness  had  drawn  her  on  her 
ocean-to-ocean  trip.  She  omitted  only  to 
tell  him  of  the  legacy,  for  Miss  Jennie’s  fine 
code  decreed  it  indelicate  to  talk  of  money. 

She  went  to  bed  that  night  with  her  head 
in  a  whirl,  her  imagination  breathless  with 
the  heroic,  uncouth  marvels  she  had  heard. 
“Really,  ma’am,”  she  remembered  he  had 
said,  “you  should  have  stopp>ed  off  for  a 
little  look  at  Montana.  It  would  have  been 
a  pleasure  for  a  young  lady  whose  father 
used  to  keep  five  cows,  to  see  a  matter  of 
ten  thousand  of  them  all  grazing  together.” 
She  felt,  as  she  went  to  sleep,  t^t  she  had 
seen  the  greater  marvel,  the  man  himself. 


Still,  she  mshed  she  had  stopp>ed  off  for  a 
look  at  Montana.  That  new  ranch  of  his 
would  certainly  have  been  an  interesting 
sight.  Her  precise  and  orderly  judgment 
found  him  rough,  and  by  the  standards  of 
her  exact  education  he  was  somewhat  care¬ 
less.  But  if  he  was  barbaric,  she  was  fain 
to  admit  that  he  was  splendidly  so,  and, 
with  all  his  roughness,  incongruously  gen¬ 
tle.  She  had  imagined  a  cowboy  long- 
fringed  as  to  head  and  trousers,  a  drunken, 
huge-spurred  fellow  who,  wth  simultaneous 
revolvers,  shot  cigars  out  of  Eastern  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  mouths  or  the  solid  earth  from  be¬ 
neath  their  feet.  She  had  found  him  a  boy¬ 
ish  giant,  with  queer,  unexpected  ambitions 
and  a  generously  large  business  grasp.  Her 
dreams  that  night  were  of  vistas  of  pastur¬ 
age,  a  tight  little  log  camp  in  the  foot-hills, 
and  the  rolling  eyes  and  tossing  horns  of 
innumerable  steers. 

She  woke  next  morning  to  find  the  train 
at  a  standstill.  Her  rais^  curtain  revealed 
to  her  dimly  a  high  palisade  of  snow,  barely 
distinguishable  through  the  hurrying  v^ 
of  the  storm.  All  the  world  seemed  dimly 
illuminated  wth  a  strange  and  foreign  light, 
an  eery,  cold,  and  unkmiliar  luminosity 
that  brooded  over  the  train  like  a  shadow 
of  violet,  as  if  the  universe  had  been  sunk 
in  some  infinite  lake.  Sudden  gusts  of  wind 
blew'  whirls  of  fine,  sifting  drift  against  her 
window,  where  they  whisp)ered  with  brittle 
crispness.  It  frightened  her  as  she  hurried 
with  her  dressing. 

She  found  the  aisle  still  gas-lit  and  the 
rancher  disgustedly  thumbing  a  magazin^ 
But  he  smiled  as  he  tossed  it  aside  at  her 
shy  nod  of  good  morning. 

“Well,”  he  laughed,  “just  like  Dakota, 
isn’t  it?  They  always  manage  to  keep  you 
here  on  some  pretext  or  other.  I’ve  always 
suspected  their  census  man  had  some  hand 
in  stalling  the  trains.” 

“Are  we  stalled?”  she  asked,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  hesitation  on  the  unfamiliar  word. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  “snowed  in. 
Don’t  you  worry;  they’ll  have  us  dug  out 
in  an  hour  or  so.  They’re  trying  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  this  is  a  blizzard.” 

“Where  are  we?”  she  asked. 

“About  ten  miles  east  of  Medora,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “There  is  a  cut  here  and  the  snow 
has  drifted  into  it.” 

He  made  the  thing  seem  commonplace 
somehow,  a  casual  mischance,  to  be  viewed 
almost  as  a  lark.  She  realized  this  the  more 
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after  he  left  her. 

With  several  other 
men  he  bundled 
himself  up  and  went 
forward  to  give 
what  assistance 
was  possible  to  the 
train  crew.  He  left 
her  tucked  up  in 
his  ulster,  for  the 
car  was  growing 
cold;  and  he  had 
transferrt*d  his  pile 
of  magazines  to  her 
section. 

For  a  while  she 
amused  herself  by 
looking  at  the  pic¬ 
tures;  this  morning 
her  tatting  did  not 
appeal  to  her.  At 
first  she  found  the 
pictures  interest¬ 
ing.  The  magazines 
which  she  had  oc- 
casionally  seen 
were  sober  ones,  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a 
grave  dignity — 
when  they  were  il- 
lustrated  at  all. 

This  pile  of  his 
was  a  new  and 
amazing  miscel¬ 
lany.  She  lingered 
guiltily  over  full- 
page  portraits  of 
ladies  who  seemed 
to  be  of  the  the¬ 
atrical  profession, 
glowing,  full-pulsed 
creatures,  even  in 
monotone.  Their 
bare  shoulders  oft¬ 
en  shocked  her; 
but  there  wras  some¬ 
thing  in  their  ex¬ 
pressions,  an  alert 
and  vivid  compre¬ 
hension,  a  keen  and 
merry  courageousness,  that  stirred  deep  in 
her  a  certain  envious  wistfulness,  a  shame¬ 
faced,  half-admitted  revolt  and  discontent. 
When  she  laid  them  aside,  she  realized  how 
lonely  she  was. 

There  were  two  other  women  and  an  old 
clergyman  there,  but  she  drew  no  comfort 
6 


from  their  presence. 

In  spite  of  the  howl 
of  the  wind  outside, 
the  silence  and  the 
strange  light  cloak¬ 
ed  her  like  a  pall.  j 
At  home  she  had 
been  proud  of  her 
reputation  for 
“handiness,”  effi¬ 
ciency.  Here,  she 
was  helpless,  al¬ 
most  afraid.  She 
shivered  imder  the 
big  ulster.  Once 
she  found  herself 
stroking  its  rough¬ 
ness  for  the  rasping  * 
comfort  of  the  ? 
thing,  and  was 
as  overwhelmed  in 
embarrassment  as  if 
some  one  had  made 
the  discovery.  She 
drew  her  hand 
away  and  folded  it 
in  the  other,  be¬ 
neath  it;  after  some 
moments,  she 
brought  it  defiant¬ 
ly  forth  again  and 
ran  her  fingers  with 
speculativ^e  deliber¬ 
ation  over  the  rough 
warp.  She  felt  it 
unmaidenly,  but 
she  did  not  care. 

And  at  last,  when 
he  burst  open  the 
door  and  came- 
dowm  the  aisle, 
stamping  the  snow 
from  his  feet,  she 
practised  her  first 
deceptio  n— she 
pretended  she  was 
asleep. 

He  had  started 
to  speak;  but,  see-  . 

ing  her  eyes  closed,  ^ 

had  checked  himself  abruptly.  She  could 
feel  the  crisp  cold  that  radiated  from  him, 
a  lively,  bracing  cold,  with  a  sense  of 
warmth  behind  it,  not  at  all  the  deathly 
thing  that  had  brooded  in  the  car. 

“Poor  little  thing!”  she  heard  him  mut¬ 
ter,  or  thought  she  did. 


HE  HAD  GOT  ON  AT  HELENA,  CARRYING  A  STACK  OF 
MAGAZINES  AND  A  BOX  OF  CIGARS 
UNDER  EACH  ARM. 
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“Poor  little  thing,  indeed!”  Her  dark 
eyes  opraed;  suddenly  and  wide,  and  she"" 
sat  up  very  straight.  “Are  we  going 'to  go  ' 
on  pretty  soon?”  she  askecn 

“No,”  he  said,  “I’m  aflid  that  we’re 
not.  The  conductor  and  Bo  or  three  of 
the  others  have  gone  back  to  telegraph  for 
the  snow-plows;  but  we’re  snug  enough 
here.  You’re  not  cold,  are  you?” 

“No,”  said  Miss  Jennie.  Neverthdess, 
she  shivered  a  little. 

He  pulled  down  the  upp>er  berth  above 
him,  straddling  the  scats  to  do  so,  and  drag¬ 
ged  out  an  armful  of  blankets,  wi-aj^ng  her 
up  and  tucked  her  in  as  if  she  were  a 
baby. 

“Heater’s  broken  down,”  he  explained, 
briefly.  “Stick  your  feet  out  and  Ill  wrap 
up  your  legs.” 

Miss  Jennie  obeyed,  although,  in  her  p>art 
of  the  country,  legs,  for  scHne  unexplained 
reason,  were  rarely  mentioned. 

“There,”  he  sjud,  “that’s  better.  Now 
we  can  wait  in  peace  for  the  snow-plows. 

cup  of  hot  coffee  w’ouldn’t  be  so  bad, 
would  it?” 

She  thought  it  annoyed  her  that  he  look¬ 
ed  at  her  so  anxiously.  Then,  quite  con¬ 
sciously,  and  as  if  it  were  an  active  adven¬ 
ture,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  feeling  of 
))eing  petted.  >  One  of  the  actres^,  she  re- 
membCTed,  had  been  swathed  in  sables — al¬ 
though  what  that  had  to  do  with  it  she  did 
not  try  to  fathom.  She  smiled  to  herself  at 
his  efforts  to  entertdh  her.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  told  her  his  name — Bradley  Carter — 
“Brad”  Carter.  It  had  seemed  to  her  at 
once  distinguished  and  comfortable.  Now 
in  his  efforts  he  was_  driven  back,  as  iho^ 
men  are  in  times  of  siiclf  extremity,  to  tallT- 
ing  about  himself. b  He  had  a  naive  a*nd ' 
wholesome  manner  of  Confidence  that  she 
liked,  a  view  of  himself  and  of  life  in  general 
that  was  at  cmee  serious -and  humorous. 
His  ambition,  die  found^-an  ambition  for 
which  he  had  planned' through  all  his  years 
of  ranching — was  to  see  Paris.  He  could 
not  explain  it,  except  to  say  vaguely  that 
he  expected  Paris  to  be  “different.”  But 
she  thought  she  knew  the  feahng,  and  sym¬ 
pathized  with  it.  Paris,  q^^urse,  was  the 
modem  Babylon,  a  gay  aiw  dissolute  place 
where  pieople  danced  in  the  streets;  but  it 
had  a  saving  educational  quality,  which  had 
always  redeemed  it  for  her.  In  a  panic  she 
found  herself  wondering  what  it  would  be 
like  to  dance  in  the  street.  The  thought 


struck  her  dumb,  in  a  pleasant  and  guilty 
horror.  .  - 

The  door  opened  to  admit  the  half-fro¬ 
zen  cooductor.  “Ladies  and  goitlemen,” 
he  said,  in  the  pompious  oflicial  way  com¬ 
mon  to  ccmductors,  “we  have  telegraph¬ 
ed  for  the  snovv-plows  and  they  should 
be  licre  before  evening.  In  the  mean¬ 
time” —  and  he  unbent  somewhat —  “there 
is  a  farmhouse  about  a  mile  from  here.  If 
any  of  you  should  care  to  go  there,  I  think 
you  will  find  it  warmer.” 

The  passengers  shivered  and  looked  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  the  windows.  The  men  who 
had  been  working  with  the  crew  evidently 
felt  themselves  too  tired  for  any  further 
venturing. 

“Well,”  said  Carter,  “what  do  you  think 
about  it?” 

In  her  turn  Miss  Jennie  glanced  out  of 
the  window.  “It’s  a  dreadful  storm,”  she 
said. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “and  it’s  getting 
dreadfully  cold  in  here.  What  do  you  say 
to  trying  it?  ” 

As  he  was  already  unwrapping  the  blan¬ 
kets,  Miss  Jennie  felt  that  the  decision  had 
been  made  for  her.  She  was  tired  of  ma¬ 
king  decisions,  anyhow. 

“That  coat  won’t  do,”  said  Carter,  fed- 
ing  the  thin  stuff  of  her  traveling  cloak  be- 
tw«n  appraising  finger  and  thumb.  He 
picked  up  his  ulster  and  threw  it  tentati\«- 
ly  about  her  shoulders.  Miss  Jennie  almost 
bent  with  its  w-eight,  and  its  skirts  spread 
out  ridiculously  on  the  floor  about  her. 

The  rancher  laughed.  “It  makes  you 
look  like  a  tiger-lily  upside  down,’?  he  said. 
“I’U^tell  you  what.  You  wear  this.”  And 
he  began  stripping  off  his  short,  leather- 
alined  pea-jacket. 

“But  you?”  protested  Miss  Jennie. 

“t)h,  I’m  all  right,”  he  said.  “I’ll  wear 
the  ulster.” 

He  found  for  her  in  his  bag  a  fur  cap 
with  ear-tabs,  and  pulled  it  down  over  ha 
black  hair,  latching  the  strap  under  her 
chin.  A  puff  of  icy  wind  met  them  at  the 
door,  WTapping  her  skirts  in  tangling  fashion 
about  her.  She  reached  out  a  sleeve-lost 
hand  to  steady  herself.  He  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then — “I  guess  I’ll  have  to  carry 
you  till  we  get  up  the  bank,”  he  said,  and 
without  more  ado  swung  her  up  into  his 
arms  and  floundered  down  into  the  waist- 
high  drift  before  them.  It  was  hard  going, 
even  for  him,  but  at  last  they  reached  the 
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skirts  knee-high 
came  t^-inkling 
fearfully  after 
him.  They  floun¬ 
dered  in  and  out 
of  drifts,  up  and 
down  gentle, 
snow-buried  un¬ 
dulations,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cold. 
Miss  Jennie, 
swaddled  in  the 
leather  -  lined 
jacket,  began  to 
glow  warmly. 
Once  in  a  while 
one  of  them 
would  stumble 
and  fall;  and  once, 
when  she  had 
completely  disap¬ 
peared  in  an  un¬ 
usually  large 
drift,  and  he  had 
hauled  her  out  by 
the  shoulders,  and 
dusted  off  the  dry 
snow,  and  set  her 
on  her  feet,  she 
found  herself 
laughing  aloud  at 
his  anxiety,  until 
he  laughed  with 
her. 

It  was  as  if  they 
were  alone  in  a 
world  of  their  own 
— a  great,  beau¬ 
tiful,  soft,  white 
world,  fresh  and 
pure  and  Nirginal 
and  difficult,  like 
the  world  at  the 

SHE  LINGERED  GUILTILY  OVER  FULL- PAGE  PORTRAITS  OF  LADIES  WHO  SEEMED  beginning;  a  hOH- 
TO  BE  OF  THE  THEATRICAL  PROFESSION.  ZOn-boUnded 

plain  stretched 

top,  and  Miss  Jennie  breathlessly  protested  for  their  human  struggle,  a  merry  place  of  toil 
that  he  should  carry  her  no  farther.  without  code  or  convention.  The  crisp  air 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “we’ll  try  it  for  a  rang  with  their  laughter.  He  shouted  with 

while,  anyhow.  I’ll  go  ahead  and  be  snow-  mirth  like  a  schoolboy,  and  Miss  Jennie 

plow,  and  you  can  pick  upyour  skirts  and  laughed  with  him,  a  tinkling  silver  peal  of 

come  along.”  happiness.  They  trotted  across  the  wind- 

He  started  ahead,  making  "a  path  for  her  swept  places  and  labored  heroically  in  the 

through  the  snow’,  and  Miss  Jennie,  after  depths,  he  with  a  strength  which  seemed  to 

two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  make  Miss  Jennie  colossal  and  heroic;  and  she 

headway  against  the  wind  and  the  snow,  with  a  new-found  vigor  and  vitality,  which 

followed  his  advice,  and,  gathering  her  kept  up  with  her  quickened  heart-beats  as 


she  filled  her 
lungs  with  the 
snow-pure  air 
and  her  whole  be¬ 
ing  with  the 
heady,  intoxica¬ 
ting  joy  of  life. 

The  last  half 
of  a  mile  of  going 
was  the  hardest. 

The  sun  had  come 
out  and  was 
sparkling  about 
them  in  a  blind¬ 
ing  glory,  and 
they  could  see  the 
farmhouse  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  be¬ 
fore  them,  the 
thin  smoke  blow¬ 
ing  and  whirling 
from  its  twin 
chimneys,  and 
wafting  toward 
them,  until  it  al¬ 
most  seemed  as 
if  they  could  catch 
a  whiff  of  the 
hearty  food  and 
comfort  awaiting 
them.  But  the 
snow  had  grown 
so  deep  that  Miss 
Jennie  by  herself 
could  go  no 
farther. 

“I  am  afraid,” 
she  faltered, 

“that — ”  and 
paused  with  her 
frost-pink  cheeks 
still  redder. 

“-that  I’ll 
have  to  carry 
you?” the  rancher 
supplied,  smiling 
provokingly  down  at  her  from  his  great 
height. 

Miss  Jennie  dropped  her  eyes  “ — that 
you  will  have  to  help  me  a  little,”  she 
amended  for  her  own  satisfaction. 

Again  she  felt  his  arms  about  her.  The 
exertion  had  been  unusual,  and  now  she  was 
conscious  that  she  was  tired. 

“It  will  be  a  little  easier,”  he  said,  gen¬ 
tly,  when  he  had  floundered  a  while  in  si¬ 
lence,  “if  you  hold  on  to  me.” 


ME?”  HE  WHISPERED.  “DON’T  YOU  AND  I 
NEED  EACH  OTHER?” 

She  had  been  silly,  and  she  knew  it — 
hanging,  a  dead  weight,  in  his  arms,  w'hen 
he  most  needed  all  his  strength.  She  meek¬ 
ly  put  one  arm  about  his  neck. 

“That’s  better,”  he  said,  shifting  her  a 
little  higher.  With  a  laugh  he  bent  his 
head  to  the  wind  and  plowed  forward  again. 
He  seemed  utterly  absorbed  in  his  labor. 
She  was  being  carried  like  a  child,  one  arm 
about  her  back  and  shoulders,  the  other  be¬ 
neath  her  knees;  and,  like  a  weary  child. 


“will  YOU  MARRY 
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she  held  her  head  no  longer  stiffly  away 
from  him,  but  with  a  little  sigh  let  it  fall 
upon  his  shoulder.  She  felt  drowsy  with 
the  cold  and  exertion,  happily  lapp^  in  a 
comfort  but  dimly  comprehended.  Her 
eyes  must  have  closed,  for  at  the  uproar¬ 
ious  barking  of  a  dog  she  opened  them,  to 
see  the  farmhouse  only  a  few  rods  away. 
She  struggled  a  little  to  be  put  down,  but 
he  said  “  No,”  and  she  relaxed  again.  They 
were,  she  knew,  coming  back  into  the  world 
of  people,  and  she  wished  rebdliously  that 
it  were  not  so.  She  had  been  thrown  by 
chance  into  a  different  world — a  gladsome 
Dlace  of  life,  foreign  to  her  training,  but 
recognized  instinctively  as  right,  and,  since 
she  must  lose  it,  p>oignantly  dear. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  put  you 
down.” 

But  he  made  no  move  to  do  so.  Instead, 
she  found  his  brown  face  bending  over  her 
and  his  honest  eyes  looking  into  her  own. 

“Look  at  here,”  he  said  roughly;  “what 
is  the  use  of  it,  w’hat  is  the  use  of  it  all?  ” 

Miss  Jennie  knew  wnll  enough  what  he 
meant,  and  her  heart  leaped  with  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  gladness  of  it;  but,  like  other  wom¬ 
en  in  the  world,  she  made  her  protest. 

“I  thought  you  were  going  to  put  me 
down,”  she  said. 

“  Do  you  want  to  be  put  down?  ”  he  asked. 


“Yes,”  said  Miss  Jennie  stoutly.  She 
thought  she  read  pain  in  the  honest  blue 
eyes,  and  in  spite  of  herself  closed  her  own 
before  them. 

He  laughed  tenderly  above  her,  and  she 
felt  his  great  body  vibrate  and  thrill  with 
his  laughter  until  she  herself  tingled  help¬ 
lessly  to  her  finger-tips.  Now -she  knew 
she  must  make  her  struggle.  She  felt  the 
w'armth  of  his  breath  upon  her  face. 

“Miss  Jennie,”  he  whispered,  “will  you 
marry  me?”  Then,  quite  simply:  “Don’t 
you  and  I  need  each  other?  ” 

Miss  Jennie  raised  frightened  eyes  to  bis. 
“ Marry  you? ”  she  whispered.  “Why,  I’ve 
only  known  you - ” 

“That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it,”  he  said,  and  deliberately  bent  his  head 
and  kissed  her. 

The  dog  was  barking  furiously,  and  they 
heard  the  rattle  of  a  door-chain.  He  put 
her  dowm  and  steadied  her  as  she  leaned 
dizzily  against  him. 

“W’e’U  drop  off  the  train  at  Medora,”  he 
said.  “You  are  coming  with  me,  aren’t 
you,  dear?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Jennie,  “yes,  yes.” 
She  gjanced  up  at  him,  smiling  at  him. 
“Yes,”  she  said,  “for  always.  And — and 
I  will  dance  in  the  streets  of  Paris  with  you 
if  you  like.” 


MY  COUSIN  AV  THE  CITY 


BY  ARTHUR  STRINGER 


I 


HE  ’S  a  corsair,  that  cousin  av  mine, 

Wid  a  cab  for  a  sloop  in  the  town; 

Wid  a  crack  av  the  whip  and  a  shmile  av  the  lip 
He  thrundles  the  gurls  up  and  down! 

’Tis  the  aisiest  kind  av  a  toime. 

To  go  cruisin’  the  streets  in  a  lark; 

From  his  perch  in  the  air,  faith,  to  pick  up  a  fare 
And  be  whiskin’  thim  off  to  the  Park! 

He’s  a  pirate  who  thravels  to  rob, 

A  dacoit  to  the  end  av  the  day; 

And  the  lads  and  the  gurls  that  he  gathers  and  whirls 
To  Ifhe  Inns  av  the  Glimmerin’  Way! 


But  if  wanst  I  was  dri\in’  that  cab, 

Och,  I’d  fill  the  ould  tub  on  the  trot 
Wid  those  butterfly  faces  and  ribbons  and  laces, 
And  go  drivin'  away  wid  the  lot! 


■J  H  , 

LIGHT 

in  the 

LANTERN 

BY  ETHEL  STEF  ANA  STEVENS 


: — For  seventy  years  a  religion  without  church,  priest,  creed,  or  fixed  form 
of  worship  has  been  spreading  through  the  Orient,  claiming  converts  and  martyrs  by  thousands. 
Love  and  Unity  are  its  sole  principles;  and  on  this  broad  program  believers  in  various 
faiths  can  unite.  This  movement,  called  Bahaism,  has  also  extended  to  Europe,  Great  Britain, 
Hawaii,  and  the  United  States.  In  this  country  the  Bahais  number  thousands,  with  large 
assemblies  in  Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Seattle,  and 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  The  Mashrak-el- Askar  {literally,  the  Dawning  Place  of  Mention),  a 
great  temple  where  all  races  and  creeds  may  worship,  is  about  to  be  built  in  Chicago.  Miss 
Stevens's  thrilling  story  of  Bahaism  in  its  years  of  persecution,  and  her  sympathetic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  movement,  gather  an  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  Bahai  leader, 
Abd-ul-Baha  Abbas,  is  now  making  a  visit  to  the  Western  world.  Her  acquaintance  with 
Abd-ul-Baha  in  his  Oriental  home  makes  her  story  authoritative — a  first-hand,  intimate  study. 


YOUTH,  green -turbaned  and  Again  the  simitar  swxmg  upward,  again 
white-robed,  knelt  in  the  sun-  it  poised  and  turned  and  flashed,  but  this 
baked  execution  place  of  Tabriz,  time  the  brightness  of  its  steel  was  quenched 
Ringed  about  him  stood  the  si-  in  scarlet.  One  more  recruit  had  gone  on 
lent  onlookers,  row  on  row  of  sullen,  to  join  the  martyr  army  of  a  reli^on  for 
swarthy  faces  under  high  caps  of  astrakhan,  which,  in  the  past  seventy  years,  more  than 
The  executioner,  baring  his  hairy  arms,  twenty  thousand  zealots  have  sacrificed 
swung  up  his  simitar  for  the  blow.  A  their  lives. 

groan  ran  through  the  ring  of  spectators.  Its  founder  was  a  Persian  youth  of  noble 
and  the  headsman  momentarily  faltered;  birth,  who,  in  his  native  market-place  of 
then,  like  an  arrow  of  light,  his  sword-blade  Shiraz,  annoimced  that  he  was  The  Bab,  or 
whistled  down.  But  it  needed  not  the  Gate  of  Knowledge,  whose  coming  Moham- 
startled  gasp  of  the  onlookers  to  show  him  med  had  foretold  in  that  p>assage  of  the 
that  it  was  the  victim’s  turban,  and  not  his  Koran  which  reads:  “I  am  the  City  of 
head,  which  rolled  in  Tabriz  square.  Re-  ,  Knowledge  and  Ali  is  its  Gate.”  It  was  a 
covering  his  ix)ise,  said  the  youth  in  purest  healthy  enough  doctrine  which  this  young 
Persian:  dreamer  preached,  for  he  proclaimed  the 

advent  of  a  purer  religion  than  the  degra- 
Happy  he  whom  Love's  intoxication  ded  Mohammedanism  that  his  people  knew; 

So  hath  overcome  that  scarce  he  knows  he  pleaded  for  a  worthier  conception  of  pri- 
Whether  at  the  foot  of  the  Beloved  vate  religion  and  public  duty;  like  a  trum- 

It  be  head  or  turban  which  he  throws.”  pet-call  rang  out  his  summons  to  throw  off 
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the  priestly  yoke.  But  always  he  sp)oke  of 
one  to  come  after  him,  to  whom  the  divine 
truth  should  be  confided  in  a  fuller  degree; 
one  w’ho  would  be  a  lantern  to  illumine 
not  only  the  Persian  nation,  but  the 
world. 

That  the  preaching  of  such  a  doctrine 
promptly  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
orthodox  mollahs  goes  without  saying,  and 
attacks  that  had  begun  in  jeering  cynicism 
ended  in  fanatical  persecution.  But  though 
his  priestly  enemies,  with  the  whole  weight 
of  the  state  religion  behind  them,  readily 
obtained  an  order  from  the  government  con¬ 
fining  The  Bab  to  his  house  and  forbidding 
him  to  teach,  doors  and  shutters  could  not 
restrict  the  new  faith,  which  gained  con- 
v'erts  by  leaps  and  bounds,  among  them  a 
woman — a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
East — known  as  “Consolation  of  the  Eyes” 
because  of  her  surpassing  loveliness. 

When  Nasr-ed-Din  ascended  the  pea¬ 
cock  throne,  tolerance  for  the  Babis,  as  the 
members  of  the  new  faith  were  called, 
grew  still  fainter.  The  Bab  was  seized,  and 
after  tw'o  years  of  chains,  darkness,  and 
torture,  according  to  the  pleasant  Eastern 
custom,  he  was  shot  in  the  market-place 
of  Tabriz. 

Comes  on  the  stage,  then,  Baha  Ullah, 
who,  while  in  exile  with  the  Babis  in 


Bagdad,  announced  that  he  was  the 
Knowledge  of  which  The  Bab  had  been 
but  the  Gate.  Undiscouraged  by  their 
prophet’s  tragic  end,  the  Babis’  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  new  leader  was  prompt  and 
joyous,  the  converts  being  known  thence¬ 
forth  as  Bahais  or  “Followers  of  Baha.” 
Under  the  leadership  of  Baha,  the  new  re¬ 
ligion  spread  among  the  credulous  and 
fanatic  Persians  like  fire  in  the  autumn 
forest.  Its  startling  increase  in  power  so 
alarmed  the  government  that  when  one 
member  of  the  sect  attempted  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  Shah,  there  was  an  outburst 
of  fanatical  ferocity,  whooj^ed  on  by  moU 
lahs  and  officials,  in  which  hundreds  of 
Bahais,  among  them  the  beautiful  “Con¬ 
solation  of  the  Eyes,”  were  sent  to  join 
the  goodly  fellowship  of  martyrs  by  the 
various  ghastly  routes  known  to  East¬ 
ern  executioners. 

Thenceforward  the  Bahais  were  driven 
from  pillar  to  post,  being  deported  in  turn 
from  Bagdad  to  Constantinople,  Adrian- 
ople,  and  finally  to  Acre,  a  fever-stricken 
penal  colony  on  the  Syrian  littoral,  where 
they  were  imprisoned  for  more  than  two- 
score  years,  and  where  Baha  Ullah  died 
and  is  buri^.  Here,  too,  Abd-ul-Baha,  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  recognized  head  of  the 
religion  throughout  the  world,  was  trained 
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to  become  the  head  of  the  movement. 

This  Abd-ul-Baha,  or  Abbas  Effendi,  as  he 
is  more  generally  known,  is  truly  a  remark¬ 
able  man.  That 
he  is  the  greatest 
power  for  good 
among  the -two 
hundred  m  i  1  - 
lions  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world,  there 
can  be  but  little 
doubt.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  his 
prosely  tism 
among  people 
whose  orthodox 
Mohammed¬ 
anism  is  bred  in 
the  bone  has 
been  absolutely 
astounding.  Al¬ 
ready  he  has 
converted  to  his 
creed  a  third  of 
the  Persian  na¬ 
tion,  and  in 
Asia,  Europe, 

America,  all  the 
world  around 
those  who  re¬ 
vere  him  as  the 
True  Light  are 
numbered  by 
the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands. 

But  it  has 
been  no  gentle 
path  his  feet 
have  trod.  For 
forty  years,  he  and  his 
handful  of  disciples  were 
confined,  by  orders  of  Sul¬ 
tan  Abd-ul- Hamid,  as 
head  of  the  Moslem  relig¬ 
ion,  within  the  unhealthy 
confines  of  the  convict-col¬ 
ony  at  Acre,  tantalized  al¬ 
ways  by  the  sight  of  Hai¬ 
fa’s  cool  white  houses  and 
the  green  slopes  of  Car-mel  across  the  bay. 
Every  indignity  that  his  Turkish  jailers 
could  deNuse  was  heaped  upon  him,  but  still 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Oriental  and  Oc¬ 
cidental  worlds  the  eager  pilgrims  came. 

Some  went  back  to  sow  on  cultivated 
and  receptive  ground  the  seed  which  he 
had  given  them;  while  others,  like  the  dis¬ 


ciples  of  Galilee,  went  back  to  torture  and 
to  death.  As  the  smoker  of  hashish  becomes 
oblivious  to  pain,  so  do  the  followers  of  Baha 
become  intoxicated  with  a  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiasm  which  makes 
them  look  death  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  and  smilingly. 

'  As  recently  as  1901,  a  band 
of  Persian  Bahais,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  in  all,  died 
for  their  faith  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  place  of 
Yezd.  One  of 
them,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  had 
been  arrested 
with  his  father 
upon  their  re¬ 
turn  from  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Acre. 
Even  the  Per- 
s  i  a  n  officials 
were  softened 
by  the  extreme 
youth  and 
beauty  of  the 
lad.  “You  are 
too  young  to 
die,”  said  they, 
“and  we  will 
pardon  you. 
Merely  as  a 
matter  of  form, 
curse  the  name 
of  Baha  and  you 
shall  be  set 
free.”  But  the 
boy  refused 
point-blank, 
saying  that  he 
much  preferred 
his  faith  to  his 
life.  (Does  not 
the  scene,  with 
the  calm,  child- 
ish  face  so 
bravely  con¬ 
fronting  those 
lean  and  thin¬ 
lipped  mollahs,  recall  that  other  picture, 
in  Rouen,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
when  another  child  serenely  faced  her 
priestly  persecutors  and  likewise  refus¬ 
ed  to  make  a  recantation?)  So  they 
signaled  to  the  executioner,  who  cut  the 
lad’s  throat,  according  to  the  Persian  cus¬ 
tom,  before  the  eyes  of  his  father. 


ABD-Ul-BAHA,  ABBAS  EFFEXDI, 
THE  HEAD  OF  THE  BAHAI  FAITH. 

Drawii*§  hff  William  06*r^anU  from  a  photograph. 
Copyright  hg  th*  Pirtonal  Stw$  Co. 


THERE  WAS  AN  OUTBURST  OF  FANATICAL  FEROCITY,  WHOOPED  ON  BY  tlOLLAHS  AND— 


But  in  1908  the  body  of  the  cruel  Mu- 
zaffer-ed-Din,  who  had  succeeded  Nasr- 
ed-Din  as  Shah,  w’as  borne  by  caravan 
across  eight  hundred  miles  of  scorching 
desert,  and  laid  beside  his  fathers  in  the 
great  mosque  at  Kerbela  the  Holy;  and, 
under  the  Russian  protection  which  ensued, 
the  persecutions  of  the  Bahais  ceased.  A 
few  months  later,  that  other  evil  old  man, 
whom  some  called  the  Sick  and  others  the 
Damned,  was  deposed  from  his  unstable 


throne  and  imprisoned  in  a  Salonikan  villa. 
With  the  fall  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  and  the  pro¬ 
claiming  of  the  Turkish  constitution,  Abbas 
Effendi  and  his  disciples,  with  thousands  of 
other  political  prisoners,  were  set  free  and, 
crossing  the  bay  of  Acre,  took  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  cool  slope*;  of  that  sacred 
mountain  toward  which  they  had  gazed  so 
yearningly  and  so  long. 

Almost  any  afternoon  you  can  see  him 
for  yourself  if  you  will  stroll  in  the  streets 


—OFFICIALS,  IS  WHICH  HUNDREDS  OF  BAHAIS  W 

of  Haifa,  that  half-Syrian,  half-Teutonic 
village,  where  ragged  Turkish  roustabouts 
load  cargo  from  a  pier  which  was  built  for 
the  German  emperor  to  land  on,  and  where 
the  shriek  of  the  Mecca  mail  train  echoes 
over  the  very  slopes  where  once  the  Saviour 
trod.  This  servant  of  Baha  is  a  man  with 
shrewd,  kindly,  courteous  eyes  that  seem 
to  look  into  you  instead  of  at  you,  but  that 
instinctively  make  you  like  them  and  all 
that  goes  with  them.  A  keen,  sun-tanned. 


■  SENT  TO  JOIN  THE  FELIOWSHIP  OF  MARTYRS. 

friendly  face  framed  as  in  silver  by  his  long, 
white  hair  and  beard;  an  expression  that  is 
alert,  intelligent,  and  serene;  a  walk  that  is 
dignified  without  being  conscious;  a  car¬ 
riage  that  is  peculiarly  commanding.  In  him 
you  see  an  Old  Testament  patriarch  f>er- 
sonified.  Always  he  wears  the  snowy  tur¬ 
ban,  the  robe  of  plain  white  linen,  and  the 
gray  wool  overgarment  peculiar  to  all  Per¬ 
sians  of  high  standing,  while  behind  him, 
at  the  distance  prescribed  by  respect,  walks 
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a  group  of  his  disciples  with  folded  hands. 

Regard  him  well,  my  friends,  for  in  him 
you  behold  one  of  the  most  significant  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  religious  world  to-day;  one  who 
is  perhaps  doing  more  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  Oriental  than  any  other  force;  one  who 
has  actually  suffered  for  his  faith;  one  whom 
nearly  two  millions  of  p)eople  hold  in  great¬ 
est  reverence  as  the  Light  in  the  Lantern, 
the  Knowledge  within  the  Gate. 

Come  with  me  now  to  the  Master’s  home 
in  Haifa,  that  you  may  hear  from  his  own 
lips  the  simple  tenets  of  the  Baha  faith. 
We  shall  have  scant  trouble  in  finding  it, 
for  every  dragoman,  cab-driver,  and  street 
urchin  in  the  town  will  vociferously  urge 
his  services  as  guide  to  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  Prophet,  as  Abbas  Effendi  is  lo¬ 
cally  called.  The  hour  when  the  sun  sinks 
behind  the  Samarian  hills  is  his  time  for 
receiving  visitors;  and,  however  long  and 
tiring  his  day’s  work  has  been,  he  never  re¬ 
fuses  to  admit  and  talk  with  those  who 
have  any  just  claim  upon  his  time,  though 
no  Bahai  would  presume  to  visit  Haifa 
without  first  obtaining  his  permission. 

His  white-walled,  red-roofed,  rose-smoth¬ 
ered  house,  different  in  no  respect  from  the 
dwellings  of  the  Saviour’s  day,  is  as  simple 
within  as  without,  for  he  lives,  though  whol¬ 
ly  without  affectation,  in  the  utmost  plain¬ 
ness.  Leaving  our  shoes  without  the  door, 
after  the  Oriental  fashion,  we  enter  a  re¬ 
ception  room,  spacious,  airy,  and  spotless, 
its  woodwork  and  undecorated  walls  paint¬ 
ed  white,  and  the  low  divans  that  encircle 
it  covered  in  unpretentious  linen.  It  is  a 
room  with  many  windows,  and  jars  of  blush¬ 
ing  roses  stand  on  every  table,  for,  is  a 
result  of  his  long  imprisonment,  pe.  iaps, 
Abbas  Effendi  requires  a  wealth  of  light 
and  flowers. 

Just  at  sunset,  the  pilgrims  and  disciples 
enter  writh  bent  heads  and  folded  hands 
and  seat  themselves  silently  about  the 
room.  For  each  man  as  he  enters,  Abbas 
Effendi  has  a  kindly  greeting,  a  tactful  re¬ 
mark,  a  p)ersonal  inquiry,  or  sometimes  a 
humorous  sally,  which  brings  a  flittering 
smile  to  the  grave  faces — for  with  these  pil¬ 
grims  this  is  a  solemn  and  impressive  mo¬ 
ment.  Most  of  them  have  suffered  for  their 
faith,  and  many  of  them  have  traveled  far 
for  this  meeting  writh  the  Master. 

This  lean-faced  convert  at  our  right  is  a 
Fire-Worshipper  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian;  beyond  him,  he  of  the  yellow  skin 


and  silken  coat  is  a  Sart  from  Samarkand- 
over  there  is  a  hungry-looking  Parsee  froin 
the  Punjab,  and,  in  the  corner,  a  keen-faced 
Japanese.  And  for  each  of  them  the  Baha 
has  ready  sympathy  and  sound,  compre¬ 
hensible  advice.  And  therein  lies  his  power. 
He  possesses  to  a  positively  miraculous  de¬ 
gree  the  faculty  ‘of  interesting  himself  in 
every  human  soul  that  asks  his  spiritual  or 
material  aid,  and  it  is  this  very  power 
which  has  made  him  so  passionately  be¬ 
loved  by  his  disciples.  But  above  all,  he 
possesses  that  subtler  quality  of  spiritual¬ 
ity  which  is  felt  rather  than  understood 
by  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Gentle,  genial,  and  courteous  always,  he  re¬ 
ceives,  instructs,  advises,  and  assists  with 
unfailing  tact  and  understanding  the  cos- 
mof)olitan  stream  of  pilgrims  which  flows 
so  steadily  and  so  increasingly  toward  this 
little  Syrian  coast  town. 

The  charities  of  Abbas  are  bounded  by 
no  horizon  of  race  or  creed.  The  thirty-odd 
Persian  families  who  followed  Baha  Ullah 
into  exile  have  more  than  once  had  his  son 
to  thank  for  the  clothes  they  were  and  for 
their  daily  bread.  “Not  a  year  passes,”  a 
Roman  Catholic  remarked  not  long  ago, 
“  that  Abbas  Effendi  does  not  help  our  work 
among  the  p)oor,  and” — she  paused,  for  his 
charities  are  never  op>en — “if  I  were  only 
permitted  to  tell  you  of  the  secret  good  that 
he  has  done!”  Question  them,  and  the 
imams  of  the  Haifa  mosques  and  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  the 
foreign  consular  agents  and  the  resident 
manager  of  the  Hedjaz  Railway,  will  tell 
you  the  same. 

If  you  go  to  Damascus  and  walk  in  that 
street  which  is  called  Straight,  you  may 
perchance  have  dealings  with  a  certain  Per¬ 
sian  youth,  who,  if  he  learns  that  your  face 
is  set  for  Haifa,  will  salaam  profoundly  and 
beg  that  you  convey  his  respectful  greetings 
and  a  letter  to  the  Master.  On  that  spring 
day  in  1909  when  the  bloody  wave  of  Kurd¬ 
ish  fanaticism  broke  over  Adana,  leaving 
forty  thousand  corpses  in  its  wake,  he  saw 
his  shop  pillaged  and  burned  down,  and  his 
family  butchered,  and  he  himself  was  left 
for  dead  under  a  heap  of  slain.  It  was  Ab¬ 
bas  Effendi,  hearing  of  his  sad  case,  who 
sent  him  monetary  help,  started  him  in 
business  afresh,  and  wTote  him  kindly  let¬ 
ters  that  gave  him  courage  to  face  life 
again.  Abd-ul-Baha  takes  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  every  one  of  the  Persians  in  Haifa, 
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helping  to  educate  them  when  they  are  im- 
able  to  afford  education  for  themselves, 
settling  their  quarrels,  deciding  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  advising  them  in  their  material 
as  well  as  their  spiritual  wants. 

Religion  aside,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
man  with  such  sympathy  for  humanity  has 
gained  the  blind  faith  and  devotion  of  his 
people? 

The  Effendi  himself,  as  I  have  said,  lives 
in  the  utmost  simplicity.  His  own  bed¬ 
room  is  almost  Spartan  in  its  plainness.  A 
bowl  of  soup  and  a  dish  of  rice  usually  com¬ 
pose  his  heartiest  meal,  which  is  invaria¬ 
bly  concluded  by  the  ceremonial  washing  of 
face  and  hands  in  water  jioured  over  them 
by  a  servant,  according  to  the  Eastern  fash¬ 
ion.  In  deference  to  Turkish  prejudice, 
his  wife  and  three  daughters  still  shroud 
themselves,  when  out-of-doors,  in  the  black 
feridjeh,  or  hooded  mantle,  which  covers 
them  completely,  the  veil  or  kharchajf  fall¬ 
ing  like  a  curtain  before  their  faces.  Though 
his  only  son  lies  buried  in  the  little  white- 
walled  cemetery  outside  of  Acre,  Abbas 
Effendi  has  never  taken  a  second  wife,  as 
Persian  custom  would  permit,  for  he  holds 
that  one  marriage  only,  during  life,  is  the 
highest  conception  of  matrimony. 

The  lives  of  his  womenfolk  are  not  idle, 
for  from  early  morning  till  late  evening 
their  services  are  required  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  many,  and  ofttimes  distinguished, 
guests;  as  interpreters,  should  foreigners  be 
among  the  visitors,  for  they  are  all  accom¬ 
plished  linguists;  and  for  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  a  very  busy  and  irregular  house¬ 
hold.  Oriental  hospitality  is  a  duty,  but 
when  the  visitors  are  as  numerous  and  fre¬ 
quent  as  they  are  at  Abbas  Effendi’s  house, 
it  becomes  a  duty  not  without  its  burdens. 

“We  never  know  how  many  people  to 
prepare  for  when  ordering  a  meal,”  the 
daughters  will  tell  you  smilingly,  “and  we 
have  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Some¬ 
times,  when  a  number  of  pilgrims  arrive, 
we  have  as  many  as  twenty  unexpected 
guests  at  our  evening  meal.” 

“Love  One  Another”  might  well  be  the 
watchword  of  the  Baha  faith.  Love,  Abbas 
Effendi  will  tell  you,  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all.  With  love  triumphant,  all  dis¬ 
putes,  racial  or  religious,  political  or  per¬ 
sonal,  will  disappear  like  darkness  before 
the  dawn.  God  has  revealed  His  light 
many  times  in  order  to  illumine  for  man¬ 
kind  the  path  which  leads  to  the  gateway 


of  the  true  religion.  Buddha,  Confucius, 
Zoroaster,  Moses,  Christ,  Mohammed,  Baha 
Ullah,  were  all  gateways  to  a  common  gar¬ 
den  of  Love;  all  lanterns  in  which  the  Light 
of  Truth  was  placed.  A  humanity  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  sympathy  and  unselfishness;  a 
world  in  which  there  is  neither  intolerance 
nor  war;  a  universal  religion  with  but  two 
essentials:  love  for  man  and  love  for  God;  a 
universal  language  and  a  universal  educa¬ 
tional  system — such,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the 
Baha  creed. 

It  is  on  the  road  to  a  practical  realization 
of  such  an  ideal  that  Abbas  Effendi  is  set¬ 
ting  the  feet  of  his  people.  That  his  theo¬ 
ries  have  worked  out  among  those  who  fol¬ 
low  him  is  evidenced  by  the  dozen  nation¬ 
alities  which  often  sit  down  at  his  table  in 
utmost  harmony;  and  this,  remember,  in  a 
land  where  religion  and  fanaticism  are  all 
but  synonymous;  where  a  true  believer  will 
rarely  consent  to  use  the  dishes  that  an 
infidel  has  handled,  much  less  consent  to 
eat  beside  him.  The  Effendi  is  a  keen  and 
clever  controversialist;  his  verbal  parries 
and  thrusts  are  quick  as  rapier-strokes,  as 
has  been  learned  to  their  discomfiture  by 
theologians  of  all  creeds  who  have  visited 
Haifa  for  the  sole  purpose  of  confuting  him 
with  their  arguments.  So  highly  is  he  re- 
sp)ected,  even  among  the  mest  bigoted  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Islam,  that  many  Moslem  eccle¬ 
siastics  of  note  have  stopped  at  Haifa  to 
pay  him  a  visit  of  ceremony  on  their  way 
to  the  Holy  Cities. 

Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  things 
spiritual  and  theoretical.  He  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  those  political,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  movements  of  the  Western  world 
which  he  holds  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Baha  Ullah. 
With  equal  facility  he  discusses  Esperanto, 
which  may  be  destined,  he  says,  to  become 
the  universal  language  predicted  by  his 
predecessors;  the  efforts  of  the  peace  con¬ 
ferences  toward  the  abolition  of  war;  and 
the  great  philanthropies  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  He  speaks  confidently  of 
the  day  when  chauvinism,  that  attempt  to 
further  the  interests  of  one  nation  at  the 
expense  of  another,  which  so  often  passes 
for  legitimate  patriotism,  will  be  replaced 
by  a  wish  to  further  the  interests  of  human¬ 
ity  at  large;  of  a  time  when  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  taught  in  schools  founded  on 
an  international  educational  system  which 
shall  have  no  religious  bias,  no  racial  bias, 
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no  political  bias;  of  an  era  in 
the  not  far-distant  future  when 
the  genius  of  inventors,  instead 
of  being  directed  toward  the 
construction  of  engines  of  war 
and  methods  of  destruction,  will 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
alleviation  of  mankind’s  miser¬ 
ies.  He  discusses,  too,  the  scien¬ 
tific  questions  of  the  day,  dis¬ 
playing  as  remarkable  a  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  discoveries  of 
Curie,  Edison,  and  Peary  as 
with  creeds,  dogmas,  and  be¬ 
liefs. 

And  this  versatility,  this  ca¬ 
pacity  to  reason  and  form  sug¬ 
gestive  theories  on  any  subject, 
is  all  the  more  amazing  when 
one  remembers  that  Abbas  Ef- 
fendi,  exiled  to  Bagdad  with  his 
father  before  he  was  six,  and  for 
forty  years  a  jealously  guarded 
prisoner  at  Acre,  where  he  was 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  world 
of  culture,  has  never  known  a 
single  year  of  schooling. 

Along  with  his  mental  grasp 
and  power,  he  has  that  inestima¬ 
ble  gift  of  humor  which  brings 
priest,  pleasant,  and  prince  on  to 
a  ground  of  common  under¬ 
standing.  Always  he  clings  to 
the  Oriental  habit  of  illustra¬ 
ting  his  teaching  with  stories, 
which  are  ofttimes  of  a  delight¬ 
fully  ironical  and  amusing  na¬ 
ture.  As  I  sat  with  him  one 
day  in  his  garden,  where  the 
climbing  crimson  roses  stood 
out  like  splotches  of  blood 
against  the  stucco  wall,  some 
turn  in  the  conversation  led  us 
to  a  discussion  of  the  ignorance 
and  sup)erstition  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  officials.  “I  remember 
one  day  when  I  w'as  calling  on 
the  Mutessarif  of  Acre,”  said 
Abbas,  his  eyes  twinkling  at 
the  humor  of  the  recollection, 
“  a  madman  suddenly  burst  into 
the  garden  where  we  were  all 
seated.  Every  one  rose  to  his  feet 
as  soon  as  the  man’s  insan¬ 
ity  was  realized — the  Mutesr 
sarif  even  insisting  that  he  should 
take  the  seat  of  honor;  for  the 
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Moslems,  you  know,  regard  mad¬ 
men  as  sacred,  and  their  utter¬ 
ances  as  directly  inspired  by 
.Mlah.  Scarcely  had  the  custom¬ 
ary  coffee  been  served  when  a 
mongrel  street  dog  strayed  in 
through  the  gate,  which  the  mad¬ 
man  had  left  open,  and  began 
to  bark  at  the  company, 

‘“Pray  tell  us,  Effendi,’  said 
the  Mutessarif  to  the  madman, 
with  great  respect,  ‘what  the 
dog  is  sa>'ing.’ 

“‘I  don’t  know  what  the  dog 
is  saying,’  said  the  lunatic. 

“  ‘  But  surely  the  Effendi  un¬ 
derstands  the  language  of  dogs,’ 
insisted  the  Mutessarif,  who 
was  a  Kurd.  ‘  I’m  certain  that 
if  you  wished  you  could  trans¬ 
late  for  us  what  the  dog  is  say¬ 
ing.’ 

“Quick  as  a  flash  the  mad¬ 
man  turned  on  his  Kurdish 
questioner.  ‘Who  told  you  that 
I  could  speak  Kurdish,  Excel¬ 
lency?’  said  he.” 

The  philosophy  of  Abbas  is 
essentially  human,  in  the  high¬ 
est  and  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  he  calls  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  humanity  not  to  the 
letter,  but  to  the  spirit,  of  relig¬ 
ion.  Having  in  mind  the  self- 
imposed  deprivations  of  the 
monastic  and  the  self-inflicted 
punishments  of  the  dervish  or¬ 
ders,  I  asked  him  one  day 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
crushing  of  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  flesh  helped  the  soul  to  at¬ 
tain  a  spiritual  state.  “Asceti¬ 
cism  is  not  necessary,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “A  soul  grows  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  human  virtues,  by  the 
observance  of  human  morals, 
and  by  divine  fav'or.  The  ex¬ 
treme  asceticism  of  the  saints 
was  only  a  form  of  superstition, 
'^e  monasticism  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  was  mistaken.  St. 
Paul  was  responsible  for  much 
of  this,  for  in  one  of  his  epistles 
he  praised  those  who  do  not 
marry  and  prophesied  that  sects 
would  arise,  the  members  of 
which  would  practise  celibacy. 


hg  Anm/  A.  7r\i9t«m. 

THE  STAIES  LEADING  TO  ABD-UL-BAHA  ABBAS’S  SOOU 
IN  HIS  HOUSE  AT  ACRE. 
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St.  Paul  disapproved  of  marriage;  but  God 
did  not  give  us  good  gifts  that  we  should 
spurn  them.  He  created  these  forms  of 
happiness  that  His  people  might  bless 
Him.”  '  •: 

Abbas  Effendi  denounces  superstition 
and  deprecates  popular  interest  in  miracu¬ 
lous  phenomena  as  tending  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  pursuit  of  real  and  practical 
religion.  His  eldest  daughter  once  said  to 
me:  “We  Baliais  do  not  dwell  upon  the 
miraculous.  A  man  wrote  a  book  in  which 
he  enumerated  the  miracles  of  The  Bab. 
Baha  UUah  promptly  burnt  it  lest  it  should 
prove  a  cause  for  later  superstition.  He 
even  forbade  his  followers  to  talk  about 
miracles,  for  he  held  that  they  tend  to 
lower  a  religion  and  divert  the  thoughts  of 
people  to  relatively  unimp)ortant  things. 
Which  is  the  more  important,  pray — the 
miracles  or  the  life  of  Christ?  And  yet,  be¬ 
cause  people  have  not  been  able  to  believe 
these  miracles,  they  have  doubted  Christ’s 
teachings.” 

The  Bahai  faith  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
no  churches,  no  priests,  and  no  fixed  order 
of  prayers.  Every  man  is  his  own  priest 
and  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of  his  own 
soul.  It  is  true  that  Baha  Ullah  once  wrote 
a  book  of  prayers  designed  to  fit  the  va¬ 
rious  needs  wluch  might  arise,  but  no  Bahai 
is  obliged  to  use  them.  I  asked  Abbas  Ef¬ 
fendi  if  he  considered  prayer  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  since  God  presumably  knows,  with¬ 
out  being  told,  the  wishes  of  all  hearts. 
“If  one  friend  loves  another,  is  it  not  nat¬ 
ural  that  he  should  wish  to  say  so?”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “Though  he  knows  that  that  friend 
is  aware  of  his  love,  does  he  still  not  wish  to 
tell  him  of  it?  If  there  is  any  one  whom 
you  love,  do  you  not  seize  all  opjwrtunities 
to  converse  with  him,  to  write  him,  to  bring 
liim  gifts?  If  you  felt  no  such  desires,  it 
would  be  a  sign  that  you  did  not  love  your 
friend.  It  is  true  that  God  knows  the  wish¬ 
es  of  all  hearts;  but  the  impulse  to  pray 
is  a  natural  one,  springing  from  man’s  love 
for  God. 

“If  there  be  no  love,  if  you  can  find  no 
pleasure  or  spiritual  enjoyment  in  prayer, 
do  not  pray.  Prayer  should  spring  from 
love,  from  the  desire  of  the  person  to  com¬ 
municate  with  God.  Just  as  a  lover  can 
never  talk  enough  with  his  beloved,  so  does 
the  lover  of  God  wish  always  for  constant 
communication  with  the  Deity.  Prayer 
need  not  be  in  words,  but  rather  in  thought 


and  action.  But  if  this  love  and  this  d^ 
sire  are  lacking,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  force 
them.  Words  without  love  mean  nothing. 
If  a  person  talks  to  you  as  an  un])leasant 
duty,  finding,  neither  love  nor  enjoyment 
in  the  mating,  do  you  wish  to  converse 
with  him?  So  God  regards  those  who  pray 
to  Him  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty.  L^rn 
to  love  Him  first,  and  the  prayers  will  take 
care  of  themselves.” 

“But  how  is  this  love  to  be  cultivated?” 

I  inquired.  “How  is  a  love  for  God  to  be 
obtained?  There  are  many  people  who  ad¬ 
mit  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  ^^■ithout 
feeling  any  emotion.” 

“Kjiowledge  will  bring  love,”  said  the 
Effendi.  “Study,  think,  reason,  try  to 
comprehend  the  >\’isdom  and  the  greatness 
of  God.  The  soil  must  be  fertilized  before 
the  seed  is  sown.  When  once  you  appre¬ 
ciate  what  He  has  done,  you  can  not  faff  to 
love  Him.” 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  love, [that 
watchword  of  the  Bahai  faith,  he  said: 

“Love  is  imity,  and  unity  is  love.  It 
unites  in  friendship  the  jieople  of  every 
race  and  every  creed.  Love  in  its  highest 
form  has  no  thought  of  the  personal  advan¬ 
tage  w’hich  it  may  gain  from  the  one  who  is 
beloved.  If  you  love  truly,  your  love  for 
your  friend  will  continue  even  though  he 
should  ill-treat  you.  A  man  who  really 
loves  God  will  not  let  sadness  or  illness  or 
misfortune  weaken  his  love  for  Him.  You 
do  not  love  God  because  He  created  you— 
for  your  life  may  be  filled  with  miseries  and 
dissatisfactions.  You  do  not  love  God  be¬ 
cause  He  has  given  you  health  and  wealth, 
for  these  may  disappear  at  any  moment 
You  do  not  love  God  because  He  has  givoi 
you  the  strength  of  youth,  for  old  age  will 
surely  come  up>on  you.  No,  you  love  Him 
not  for  these  outward  manifestations,  but 
because  of  His  prerfections  and  because  He 
is  p>erfection.  A  moth  loves  the  light,  and, 
though  its  wings  are  singed,  it  throw’s  itself 
against  the  flame.  It  does  not  love  the 
light  because  it  has  conferred  some  benefit 
upron  it,  but  because  it  is  the  light.  So  the 
true  lover  of  God  loves  Him  for  Himself 
alone,  not  for  what  he  can  obtain  from 
Him.” 

It  is  this  mystical  fervor,  these  high  spir¬ 
itual  ideab,  which  constitute  the  real  life 
of  Bahaism.  “When  true  knowledge  be¬ 
gins,  earthly  knowledge  drops  away,”  a 
Bahai  said  to  me  one  day,  sp>eaking  with 
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some  amazement  of  the  habit  which  many 
of  the  Europeans  who  visit  the  Effendi  have 
of  asking  purely  psychological  questions. 
To  the  Bahai  mind  such  questions  are  un¬ 
necessary  and  futile.  To  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  riddle  of  the  universe  by  any 
philosophical  theory  seems  to  them  absurd. 
The  spiritual  life,  once  entered  upon,  is 
beyond  reason,  for  Baha  Ullah  wrote: 

When  the  fire  of  love  is  become  ablaze 

Ilie  han’est  ot  reason  will  be  wholly  consumed. 


The  aim  of  the  Bahais,  briefly  put,  is  to 
establish  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Love;  a 
kingdom  whose  only  law  shall  be  the  Gold¬ 
en  Rule.  “The  religionists  of  the  world,” 
Abbas  Effendi  remarked  one  day,  “have 
abandoned  the  essence  of  their  faiths  and 
hold  only  to  the  letter.  Picture  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  imiversity  wrangling  and  dis¬ 
puting  with  each  other  as  to  which  professor 
was  the  best,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
lessons  given  them  by  those  professors,  and 
you  have  a  parallel  of  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  world  to-day.  The  religious 
conceptions  of  every  creed  presume  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  medium  between  God  and  man. 
The  spiritual  teachings  of  these  divine  me¬ 
diums,  whether  Hebrew,  Moslem,  or  Chris¬ 
tian,  luve  been  essentially  alike;  the  Word 
of  God,  whether  transmitted  by  Moses, 
Christ,  or  Mohammed,  is  the  same.  Moses, 
Christ,  Mohammed — what,  after  all,  are 
these  but  names?  And  what  do  names, 
mere  words,  matter?  Yet  people  quarrel 
and  even  kill  each  other  over  these  names. 
The  true  object  of  religion,  the  real  goal 
of  spiritual  progress,  is  to  make  every  soul 
reflect  the  divine.  Each  soul  must  become 
as  radiant  as  a  lamp. 

“Such,  then,  is  our  message  and  our  mis¬ 
sion.  Day  and  night  we  must  labor  to  es¬ 
tablish  community,  unity,  and  harmony 
among  mankind.  The  world  has  had 
enough  and  to  spare  of  quarrels,  back¬ 
bitings,  and  criticisms.  See  how  the  Catho¬ 
lics  disparage  the  Protestants  and  the  Pro¬ 
testants  the  Catholics,  and  both  of  them 
the  Jews.  See  how,  here  in  this  Syrian 
land,  the  adherents  of  Moses,  Christ,  and 
Mohammed  are  always  at  each  other’s 
throat.  Do  the  Catholics  and  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  Christians  both,  love  each  other  as 
Christ  commanded?  Have  they  a  brother¬ 
ly  feeling  toward  each  other?  And  as  it  is 
with  one  religion,  so  it  is  with  all.  But  we 


Bahais  hope  that  these  obstacles  .to  a  mu¬ 
tual  love  and  understanding  may  eventual¬ 
ly  be  removed;  that  the  followers  of  each 
belief  may  respect  and  admire  the  others; 
until  the  Word  of  God,  with  all  its  perfec¬ 
tions,  brings  them  all  imto  His  kingdom.” 

“What  is  the  true  definition,  Effendi,”  I 
asked,  “of  a  Bahai?” 

Standing  there  in  his  spotless  robes,  amid 
the  mingl^  fragrances  of  his  quiet  garden, 
on  his  kind  old  face  the  serenity  which 
comes  only  from  faith  and  love,  he  made  an 
answer  wWch  I  like  to  remember.  “To  be 
a  Bahai,”  he  said,  “means  to  love  human¬ 
ity  and  try  to  serve  it;  to  work  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  p)eace  and  the  tmivei*sal  brotherhood 
of  mankind.” 

No  pilgrim  departs  from  Haifa  without 
first  paying  a  visit  of  respect  to  the  little 
house  in  Acre  where  Baha  Ullah  lived  and 
taught  during  his  years  of  exile,  and  to  the 
tomb  where  he  lies  buried.  With  your  per¬ 
mission  we  too  will  go,  for  the  ten-mile 
journey  is  not  arduous,  and  the  surroimd- 
ings  amid  which  Baha  Ullah  spent  so  many 
years  are  strikingly  significant  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  faith  of  which  he  was  the  Light.  From 
the  historic  slopes  of  Carmel  our  way  lies 
northward,  the  dusty  road,  yellow  as  brass 
under  the  tropic  sun,  bordering  the  cobalt 
bay.  It  is  a  lumbering  vehicle,  with  ama¬ 
zingly  high  wheels,  in  which  we  travel,  for 
on  the  journey  two  rivers  must  be  forded — 
the  Kishon,  from  which  Elijah  took  water 
to  p)our  over  his  sacrifice,  and  the  Namein. 

Acre,  unlike  its  sister  town  across  the 
bay,  is  purely  Oriental;  its  gloomy,  vaulted 
streets,  its  palm-shaded  mosques  with  their 
slender  minarets,  whence  the  muezzin,  the 
church-bell  of  the  East,  calls  the  faithful  to 
prayer,  and  the  caravans  of  supercilious 
camels  pad-padding  their  haughty  way 
through  the  dim  and  clamorous  streets,  give 
no  single  reminder  of  those  Crusaders  who 
made  the  name  of  Acre  a  synonjon  for  valor 
throughout  medieval  Christendom.  The 
once  carefully  tended  forecourt  of  the  house 
where  Baha  Ullah  lived  has  been  trampled 
ruthlessly  by  lawless  Arabs;  but,  within, 
the  little  garden  is  still  sweet  with  flowers, 
weeded  and  watered  by  the  few  Persians 
who  now  tend  the  place,  since  Abbas  Ef¬ 
fendi  and  his  family  have  removed  to  Haifa. 
One  of  them,  a  venerable,  smiling  man 
in  Persian  robes  and  a  spotless  turban,  was, 
he  told  me,  a  contemporary  of  Baha  Ullah. 
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Afterward  I  learned  his  story.  Tortured 
and  imprisoned  for  more  than  fourteen 
years  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions,  he 
never  wavered  in  his  faith.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  he  was  being  transferred  from 
one  prison  to  another,  many  days’  journey 
away,  he  and  his  fellow-prisoner,  another 
Bahai,  were  lashed  to  the  backs  of  donkeys, 
heads  downward,  and  in  this  excruciating 
posture  were  carried  day  after  day  under 
the  desert  sim.  But  always  Haidar  Ali 
laughed  and  sang,  and  the  more  he  sang 
the  more  his  captors  laid  the  thongs  of 
their  kourbashes  on  him,  asking,  “Now  will 
you  sing,  dog  of  an  imbeliever?”  But  he 
answered  that  the  floggings  only  increased 
his  happiness,  since  they  gave  him  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  enduring  something  more  for 
the  sake  of  God. 

I  asked  Haidar  Ali  if  he  always  smiled. 
“For  you_  Bahais  all  look  happy,”  I 
added. 

“Sometimes  we  have  surface  troubles,” 
said  he,  “but  they  can  not  touch  our  happi¬ 
ness.  The  hearts  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  Malakut  [kingdom  'of  God]  are  like 
the  sea:  when  the  wind  is  rough  it  troubles 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  a  fathom  down 
there  is  perfect  Calm  and  clearness.” 

When  the  Bahai  converts  were  first  exiled 
to  Acre,  the  entire  seventy  of  them  were 
closely  confined  in  an  ordinary  Turkish 
house,  with  two  barred  rooms.  This  is  vis¬ 
ited  by  pilgrims;  but  it  is  rather  the  Riz- 
wan,  or  Garden  of  God,  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  which  is  most  intimately  connect¬ 
ed  with  Baha  Ullah’s  life  and  teachirigs. 
Baha  Ullah  suffered  greatly  from  his  long 
confinement,  so  his  followers,  as  soon  as  a 
relaxation  of  its  rigors  permitted,  put  their 
scanty  savings  together  and  bought  a  piece 
of  land  without  the  walls  of  Acre,  where 
with  their  own  hands  they  made  him  a 
wonderful  garden.  In  this  exquisite  spot 
the  Baha  did  his  teaching.  The  Rizwan 
lies  at  the  parting  of  the  Namein,  so  that 
on  either  side  of  it  the  river  flows.  It  is 
filled  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  flower; 
the  bees  and  the  butterflies  run  riot  in 
it,  and  the  prodigal  Oriental  springtime 
fills  the  air  with  a  hundred  jjerfumes. 

On  one  side  a  little  square,  paved  with 
p>ebbles  in  designs  of  black  and  white,  has 
steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  while  in 
the  center  the  water  from  a  flower-conceal¬ 
ed  fountain  splashes  into  a  shallow  marble 


conduit  which  conducts  it  by  devious  ways 
into  the  river,  with  a  genUe  and  cooling 
sound.  In  this  square  grow  two  great  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  and  beneath  them  are  wide 
benches  and  a  wooden  table,  painted  blue 
and  white  and  stained  by  sun  and  wind. 
In  summer,  so  thick  is  the  foliage  of  these 
trees  and  so  wide  their  spreading  branches, 
that  the  little  square  is  like  a  green  tent, 
within  the  cool  recesses  of  which  Baha 
Ullah  talked  with  his  disciples  and  taught 
and  studied.  Here,  too,  he  used  to  write 
on  summer  evenings,  by  the  light  of  a  big 
lantern  suspended  in  the  overhanging 
branches,  and  ever  since,  in  this  same  lan¬ 
tern,  the  gardeners  are  wont  at  nightfall  to 
place  a  candle,  in  memory  of  him  whom 
they  call  the  Greatest  of  Lights. 

Around  the  tomb  of  the  great  teacher  has 
been  made  another  garden,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  them  all.  Inside  a  covered  court¬ 
yard  is  the  prophet’s  tomb,  silent  and 
very  sunny.  The  light  filters  in  through 
delicately  veiled  windows,  and  the  square 
of  carpet  which  covers  that  portion  of  the 
floor  beneath  which  the  body  has  been  laid, 
is  of  a  tender  green.  Above  the  tomb,  in 
Persian  script,  is  the  simple  inscription: 
“Baha,”  and  lamps  and  candles  and  flow¬ 
ers  are  everywhere.  There  are  no  symbols  of 
grief  such  as  we  of  the  West  associate  with 
death;  no  sad  funereal  trappings.  It  is  a 
silent  room  in  an  empty  house — and  noth¬ 
ing  more. 

/  I  have  showm  you  now,  as  best  I  am  able, 
^hat  manner  of  man  is  this  Abbas  Effendi 
who  is  v’ariously  held  to  be  impostor,  priest, 
^.d  prophet.  Whether  he  deserves  the 
tftk  of  prophet  I  do  not  know;  no  one 
knows;  that,  the  future  alone  can  tell.  That 
he  is  a  good  man  and  sincere,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  That  the  faith  which  he  holds 
and  the  creed  which  he  preaches  might  be 
followed  with  benefit  by  us  all,  there  is  no 
gainsaying.  Be  you  Confucian,  Buddhist. 
ZoFoastrian,  Christian,  Moslem,  or  Jew,  to 
follow  the  lantern  which  Abbas  lights  can 
bring  you  to  no  harm;  to  abide  by  his  Rule 
of  Love  can  be  no  heresy.  He  preaches  a 
clean  and  wholesome  cre^,  and  though  you 
may  question  the  divine  origin  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  there  is  no  denying  that  he  is  a  sin¬ 
cere,  courageous  man,  a  figure  whose  in¬ 
creasing  influence  is  already  world-wide  in 
its  significance. 
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O-  H  E  N  RY 

Author  of  “WHIRLIGIGS,”  "SIXES  AND  SEVENS.”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 

Sch/OJy  Alot&: — This  is  an  unfinished  story.  It  was  written  in  the  fail  of  1908,  and  was  ^ 

delivered  to  us  at  that  time  in  this  incomplete  state.  Mr.  Porter  promised  to  finish  it  speedily.  { 

But  he  was  already  ill,  and  his  long,  pathetic  struggle  to  write  in  spite  of  sickness  and  mental  } 

weariness  had  begun.  Mr.  Porter  had  told  us  but  little  about  the  ending  he  purposed  for  the  I 

story.  He  had  meant  it  to  be,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  definitive  story  of  an  amateur  | 

night"  in  a  New  York  theatre.  He  repeatedly  spoke  of  his  hope  to  make  it  so  vivid,  so  atmos-  \ 

pheric,  so  true,  that  it  would  be  hailed  as  an  authoritative  presentment  of  that  well-known  insti¬ 
tution.  He  had  told  us,  too,  that  the  finished  part  of  the  story  was  overwritten,  and  that  he  ! 

planned  to  condense  it  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  words  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  com-  ■ 

prehensive  portrayal,  occupying  perhaps  two  thousand  words,  of  the  night  at  the  theatre.  If 
the  part  at  hand  stood  untouched,  the  completed  story,  he  felt,  would  be  out  of  drawing.  With 
this  criticism  by  the  author  in  mind,  the  reader  should  find  an  additional  enjoyment  in  the 
story.  If  Mr.  Porter  failed  even  to  reach  the  big  scene,  he  has,  nevertheless,  given  us  a  story 
truly  O.  Henry  in  quality,  full  of  kindly  humor,  whimsical  and  brilliant.  1 

We  should  like  to  have  our  readers  guess  how  he  meant  to  end  the  plot.  For  the  conclusion  i' 
which,  in  our  judgment,  is  most  satisfactory,  we  shall  award  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars.  ^ 

The  form  of  the  material  submitted  in  competition  is  not  of  first  importance.  It  may  be  a  syn-  I 

opsis  of  the  story  from  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Porter  left  it,  or  it  may  be  an  ending  written  in  \ 

full.  We  impose  no  space  limitations,  but  suggest  that  it  is  unlikely  a  contributor  could  to  ad-  | 

vantage  exce^  the  two  thousand  words  which  were  to  have  been  enough  for  Mr.  Porter.  Sub-  ^ 
mitted  endings  must  be  in  our  hands  by  January  i,  1912.  We  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  the  | 

award  if  in  our  opinon  no  manuscript  offers  a  suitable  conclusion.  And,  in  case  of  award,  \ 

if  other  endings  besides  the  prize-winner  are  sufficiently  interesting  as  instances  of  ingenuity,  ^ 
we  shall  pay  for  and  publish  them.  -  | 

spective  journals.  It  is  then  that,  for  me,  it  i, 

is  to  laugh.  For  it  seems  that  to  each  of  “j  j 

them,  trained  and  skilled  as  he  may  be,  the  '  j 

same  occurrence  presents  a  different  facet  ;  j 

of  the  cut  diamond,  life. 

One  will  have  it  (let  us  say)  that  Mme. 
Andre  Macarte’s  apartment  was  looted  by  “ 
six  burglars,  who  descended  via  the  fire-es- 
cap>e  and  bore  away  a  ruby  tiara  valued  at 
787 


mAM  the  richer  by  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  four  newspaper  men. 
Singly,  they  are  my  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  friends,  mentors,  and 
sometimes  bankers.  But  now  and  then  it 
happens  that  all  of  them  wdll  pitch  upon 
the  same  printworthy  incident  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  earthly  panorama  and  will  send  in  re- 
portorial  constructions  thereof  to  their  re- 
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two  thousand  dollars  and  a  five-hundred- 
dollar  prize  Spitz  dog,  which  (in  \'iolation 
of  the  exp>ectoration  ordinance)  was  making 
free  with  the  halls  of  the  Wuttapesituckque- 
sunoow’etunquah  Apartments. 

My  second  “chiel”  will  take  notes  to  the 
effect  that  while  a  friendly  game  of  pinochle 
was  in  progress  in  the  tenement  rooms  of 
Mrs.  Andy  McCarty,  a  lady  guest  named 
Ruby  O’Hara  threw  a  burglar  down  six 
flights  of  stairs,  where  he  was  pinioned  and 
held  by  a  two-thousand-dollar  English  bull¬ 
dog  amid  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  excited 
spectators. 

My  third  chronicler  and  friend  will  gather 
the  news  threads  of  the  happening  in  his 
own  happy  way;  setting  forth  on  the  page 
for  you  to  read  that  the  house  of  Antonio 
Macartini  was  blown  up  at  six  A.  m.,  by 
the  Black  Hand  Society,  on  his  refusing  to 
leave  two  thousand  dollars  at  a  certain 
street  comer,  killing  a  pet  five-hundred- 
dollar  Pomeranian  belonging  to  Alderman 
Rubitiara’s  little  daughter  (see  photo  and 
diagram  opposite). 

Number  four  of  my  history-makers  will 
simply  construe  from  the  premises  the  story 
that  while  an  audience  of  two  thousand  en¬ 
thusiasts  was  listening  to  a  Rubinstein 
concert  on  Sixth  Street,  a  w’oman  who  said 
she  was  Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Carter  threw  a 
brick  through  a  plate-glass  window'  valued 
at  five  himdred  dollars.  The  Carter  wom¬ 
an  claimed  that  some  one  in  the  building 
had  stolen  her  dog. 

Now,  the  discrepancies  in  these  registra¬ 
tions  of  the  day’s  doings  need  do  no  one 
hurt.  Surely,  one  newspap>er  is  enough  for 
any  man  to  prop  against  his  morning  water- 
bottle  to  fend  off  the  smiling  hatred  of  his 
wife’s  glance.  If  Tie  be  foolish  enough  to 
read  four  he  is  no  wiser  than  a  Higher 
Critic. 

I  remember  (probably  as  well  as  you  do) 
ha\ing  read  the  parable  of  the  talents.  A 
prominent  citizen,  about  to  journey  into  a 
far  country,  first  hands  over  to  his  sen’ants 
his  goods.  To  one  he  gives  five  talents;  to 
another  two;  to  another  one — to  every  man 
according  to  his  several  ability,  as  the  text 
has  it.  There  are  two  versions  of  this  par¬ 
able,  as  you  well  know.  There  may  be 
more — I  do  not  know. 

When  the  p.  c.  returns  he  requires  an 
accounting.  Two  servants  have  put  their 
talents  out  at  usury  and  gained  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  Good.  The  unprofitable 


one  simply  digs  up  the  talent  deposited 
with  him  and  hands  it  out  on  demand.  A 
pattern  of  behavior  for  trust  companies  and 
banks,  surely !  In  one  version  we  read  that 
he  had  wrapped  it  in  a  napkin  and  laid  it 
away.  But  the  commentator  informs  us 
that  the  talent  mentioned  was  composed  of 
750  ounces  of  silver — about  S900  worth.  So 
the  chronicler  who  mentioned  the  napkin, 
had  either  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  de¬ 
posit  or  do  a  lot  of  explaining  about  the 
size  of  the  napery  used  in  those  day’s. 
Therefore  in  his  version  we  note  that  he 
uses  the  word  “piound”  instead  of  “talent.” 

A  pound  of  silver  may  very  well  be  laid 
away — and  carried  away — in  a  napkin,  as 
any  hotel  or  restaurant  man  will  tell  you. 

But  let  us  get  away  from  our  mutton. 

When  the  returned  nobleman  finds  that 
the  one-talented  servant  has  nothing  to 
hand  over  except  the  original  fund  entrusted 
to  him,  he  is  as  angry  as  J.  D.  R.  would 
be  if  some  one  should  hide  under  his  bed 
and  make  a  noise  like  an  assessment.  He 
orders  the  unprofitable  serv’ant  cast  into 
outer  darkness,  after  first  taking  away  his 
talent  and  giving  it  to  the  one-hundred-per- 
cent.  financier,  and  breathing  strange  saws, 
saying:  “From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.” 
Which  is  the  same  as  to  say:  “Nothing 
from  nothing  leaves  nothing.” 

And  now,  closer  draw  the  threads  of  par¬ 
able,  precept,  allegory,  and  narrative,  lead¬ 
ing  nowhere  if  you  will,  or  else  weaving 
themselves  into  the  little  fiction  story  about 
Cliff  McGowan  and  his  one  talent.  There 
is  but  a  definition  to  follow;  and  then  the 
homely  actors  trip  on. 

Talent:  A  gift,  endowment  or  faculty; 
some  peculiar  ability,  power,  or  accomplish¬ 
ment,  natural  or  acquired.  (A  metaphor 
borrowed  from  the  parable  in  Matt.  xxv. 

14-30.) 

In  New  York  City  to-day  there  are  (esti¬ 
mated)  125,000  liv’ing  creatures  training  for 
the  stage.  This  does  not  include  seals,  pigs, 
dogs,  elephants,  prize-fighters.  Carmens, 
mind-readers,  or  Japianese  wTestlers.  The 
bulk  of  them  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  Four 
Millions.  Out  of  this  number  will  survive  a 
thousand. 

Nine  hundred  of  these  will  have  attained 
their  fulness  of  fame  when  they  shall  du¬ 
biously  indicate  with  the  point  of  a  hatpin 
a  blurred  figure  in  a  flash-light  photograph 


The  Unprofitable  Servant 


of  a  stage  UnU  ensemble  with  the 
proud  commentary:  “That’s 
me.” 

Eighty,  in  the  pinkest  of 
(male)  Louis  XIV  court  cos¬ 
tumes,  shall  welcome  the  Queen 
of  the  (mythical)  Pawpaw  Isles 
in  a  few  well-memorized  words, 
turning  a  tip>-tilted  nose  upon 
the  nine  hundred. 

Ten,  in  tiny  lace  caps,  shall 
dust  Ibsen  furniture  for  six  min¬ 
utes  after  the  rising  of  the  cur¬ 
tain. 

Nine  shall  attain  the  Circuits, 
besieging  with  muscle,  skill,  eye, 
hand,  voice,  wit,  brain,  heel,  and 
toe  the  ultimate  high  walls  of  i 

stardom.  jL 

One  shall  inherit  Broadway. 

Sic  venit  gloria  ntundi. 

Cliff  McGowan  and  Mac  Me- 
Gowan  were  cousins.  They  liv- 
ed  on  the  West  Side  and  were  ^ 

talented.  Singing,  dancing,  imi-  jS 

tations,  trick  bicycle  riding,  .im 

boxing,  German  and  Irish  dia-  oH 

lect  comedy,  and  a  little  sleight-  l| 

of-hand  and  balancing  of  wheat  I 

straw’s  and  wheelbarrows  on  the  Bi 

ends  of  their  chins  came  as  easy  n  \ 

to  them  as  it  is  for  you  to  fix  « 

your  rat  so  it  won’t  show  or  to  W 

dodge  a  creditor  through  the  I  ii| 

sw’inging-doors  of  a  well-lighted  u  '  * 

cafe — according  as  you  may  be¬ 
long  to  the  one  or  the  other  di- 

vision  of  the  greatest  prestidigi-  - ' 

tators — the  people.  They  were  - 

slim,  pale,  consummately  self- 

possessed  youths,  whose  finger-  . .  j’ 

nails  were  always  irreproachably 
(and  clothes  seams  reproach¬ 
fully)  shiny.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  was  in  sentences  so  short 
that  they  made  Kipling’s  seem 
as  long  as  court  citations. 

Having  the  temperament, they 
did  no  work.  Any  afternoon  you  could  find 
them  on  Eighth  Avenue  either  in  front  of  Spi- 
nelli’s  barber  shop,  Mike  Dugan’s  place,  or 
the  Limerick  Hotel,  rubbing  their  forefinger 
nails  w-ith  dingy  silk  handkerchiefs.  At  any 
time,  if  you  had  happened  to  be  standing, 
undecisive,  near  a  pool-table,  and  Cliff  and 
Mack  had,  casually,  as  it  were,  drawn 
near,  mentioning  something,  disinterestedly. 


GRAN 


THEY  WERE  SUM,  PALE,  CONSUMMATELY  SELF-POSSESSED  YOUTHS, 
WHOSE  FINGER-NAILS  WERE  ALWAYS  IRREPROACHABLY  SHINY. 


about  a  game,  well,  indeed,  would  it  have 
been  for  you  had  you  gone  your  way,  im- 
responsive.  Which  assertion,  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  is  a  study  in  tense,  pimctuation, 
and  advice  to  strangers. 

Of  all  kinships  it  is  likely  that  the  closest 
is  that  of  cousin.  Between  cousins  there 
exist  the  ties  of  race,  name,  and  favor — ties 
thicker  than  water,  and  yet  not  coagulated 
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with  the  jealous  precipitations  of  brother¬ 
hood  or  the  enjoining  obligations  of  the 
matrimonial  yoke.  You  can  bestow  upon  a 
cousin  almost  the  interest  and  affection 
that  you  would  give  to  a  stranger;  you  need 
not  feel  toward  him  the  contempt  and  em¬ 
barrassment  that  you  have  for  one  of  your 
father’s  sons — it  is  the  closer  clan-feeling 
that  sometimes  makes  the  branch  of  a  tree 
stronger  than  its  trunk. 

Thus  were  the  two  McGowans  bonded. 
They  enjoyed  a  quiet  celebrity  in  their  dis¬ 
trict,  which  was  a  strip  west  of  Eighth 
Avenue  with  the  Pump  for  its  pivot.  Their 
talents  were  praised  in  a  hundred  “joints”; 
their  friendship  was  famed  ev’en  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  men  had  been  known  to 
fight  off  the  wives  of  their  friends — when 
domestic  onslaught  was  being  made  upon 
their  friends  by  the  wives  of  their  friends. 
(Thus  do  the  limitations  of  English  force 
us  to  repetends). 

So,  side  by  side,  grim,  sallow,  lowering, 
inseparable,  undefeated,  the  cousins  fought 
their  way  into  the  temple  of  Art — art  with 
a  big  A,  which  causes  to  interv'ene  a  lesson 
in  geometry. 

One  night  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  Del 
Delano  dropf>ed  into  Mike’s  place  on 
Eighth  Avenue.  From  that  moment,  in¬ 
stead  of  remaining  a  Place,  the  cafe  became 
a  Resort.  It  was  as  though  King  Edward 
had  condescended  to  mingle  with  ten-sp)ots 
of  a  different  suit;  or  Joe  Cans  had  casually 
strolled  in  to  look  over  the  Tuskegee  School; 
or  Mr.  Shaw,  of  England,  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  read  selections  from  “Rena, 
the  Snow-bird”  at  an  unveiling  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  monument  to  James  Ow’en  O’Connor 
at  Chinquapin  Falls,  Mississippi.  In  spite 
of  these  comparisons,  you  will  have  to  be 
told  why  the  patronizing  of  a  third-rate 
saloon  on  the  \Vest  Side  by  the  said  Del 
Delano  conferred  such  a‘ specific  honor  upon 
the  place. 

Del  Delano  could  not  make  his  feet  be¬ 
have;  and  so  the  world  paid  him  $300  a 
week  to  see  them  misconduct  themselves  on 
the  vaudeville  stage.  To  make  the  matter 
plain  to  you  (and  to  swell  the  numl>er  of 
words),  he  was  the  best  fancy  dancer  on 
any  of  the  circuits  betw’een  Ottawa  and 
Corpus  Christi.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  va¬ 
cancy  and  his  feet  apparently  fixed  on 
nothing,  he  “nightly  charmed  thousands,” 
as  his  press-agent  incorrectly  stated.  Even 
taking  night  performance  and  matinee  to¬ 


gether,  he  scarcely  could  have  charmed  more 
than  eighteen  hundred,  including  those  who 
left  after  Zora,  the  Nautch  girl,  had  squeezed 
herself  through  a  hoop  twelve  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  those  who  W’ere  waiting  for  the 
moving  pictures. 

But  Del  Delano  was  the  West  Side’s 
Favorite;  and  nowhere  is  there  a  more  loyal 
Side.  Five  years  before  our  story  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  editors,  Del  had  crawled  from 
some  Tenth  Avenue  basement  like  a  lean 
rat  and  had  bitten  his  way  into  the  Big 
Cheese.  Patched,  half-starved,  cuffless, 
and  as  scornful  of  the  Hook  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  Ibsen,  he  had  danced  his  way  into 
wealth  (as  you  and  I  view  it)  and  fame  in 
sixteen  minutes  on  Amateur  Night  at 
Creary’s  (Variety)  Theatre  in  Eighth  Ave¬ 
nue.  A  book-maker  (one  of  the  kind  that 
talent  wins  with  instead  of  losing)  sat  in 
the  audience,  asleep,  dreaming  of  an  im¬ 
possible  pick-up  among  the  amateurs. 
After  a  snore,  a  glass  of  b^r  from  the  hand¬ 
some  waiter,  and  a  temporary  blindness 
caused  by  the  diamonds  of  a  transmondaine 
blonde  in  Box  E,  the  book-maker  woke  up 
long  enough  to  engage  Del  Delano  for  a 
three-weeks’  trial  engagement  fused  with  a 
trained-dog  short-circuit  covering  the  three 
Washingtons — Heights,  Statue,  and  Square. 

By  the  time  this  story  was  read  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  Del  Delano  was  drawing  his  three- 
hundred  dollars  a  week,  which,  dixided  by 
seven  (Sunday  acts  not  in  costume  being 
permissible),  dispels  the  delusion  enter¬ 
tained  by  most  of  us  that  we  have  seen 
better  days.  You  can  easily  imagine  the 
worshipful  agitation  of  Eighth  Avenue 
w’henever  Del  Delano  honored  it  with  a  visit 
after  his  terpsichorean  act  in  a  historically 
great  and  vilely  ventilated  Broadway  the¬ 
atre.  If  the  West  Side  could  claim  forty- 
two  minutes  out  of  his  forty-tw’o  weeks’ 
bookings  every  year,  it  was  an  occasion  for 
bonfires  and  repainting  of  the  Pump.  And 
now  you  know  why  Mike’s  saloon  is  a 
Resort,  and  no  longer  a  simple  Place. 

Del  Delano  entered  Mike’s  alone.  So 
nearly  concealed  in  a  fur-lined  overcoat  and 
a  derby  tw'o  sizes  too  large  for  him  was 
Prince  Lightfoot  that  you  saw-  of  his  face 
only  his  pale,  hatchet  -  edged  features 
and  a  pair  of  unwinking,  cold,  light 
blue  eyes.  Nearly  everv'  man  lounging  at 
Mike’s  bar  recognized  the  renowned  pro-  , 
duct  of  the  West  Side.  To  those  who  did 
not,  wisdom  was  conveyed  by  prodding 
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elbows  and  growls  of  one-sided  introduction. 

Upon  Charley,  one  of  the  bartenders, 
Iboth  fame  and  fortune  descended  simul¬ 
taneously.  He  had  once  been  honored  by 
-baking  hands  with  the  great  Delano  at  a 
:Sc\'enlh  Avenue  boxing  bout.  So  with 
'lungs  of  brass  he  now  cried:  “Hallo,  Del, 
-old  man;  what’ll  it  be?” 

Mike,  the  proprietor,  who  was  cranking 
'the  cash  register,  heard.  On  the  next  day 
he  raised  Charley’s  wages  five  a  week. 

Del  Delano  drank  a  pony  beer,  paying 
for  it  carelessly  out  of  his  nightly  earnings 
of  $42.85  Vr  He  nodded  amiably  but 
oJdly  at  the  long  line  of  Mike’s  patrons 
and  strolled  past  them  into  the  rear  room 
of  the  caf6.  For  he  heard  in  there  sounds 
pertaining  to  his  own  art — the  light,  stir- 
,  ring  staccato  of  a  buck-and-wing  dance. 

\  In  the  back  room  Mac  McGowan  was 
'  giving  a  private  exhibition  of  the  genius  of 
'  his  feet.  A  few  young  men  sat  at  tables 
looking  on  critically  while  they  amused 
themselves  seriously  with  beer.  They  nod¬ 
ded  approval  at  some  new  fancy  steps  of 
Mac’s  own  invention. 

At  the  sight  of  the  great  Del  Delano,  the 
amateur’s  feet  stutter^,  blundered,  clicked 
a  few  times,  and  ceased  to  move.  The 
tongues  of  one’s  shoes  become  tied  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master.  Mac’s  sallow  face 
,  took  on  a  slight  flush. 

From  the  uncertain  cavity  between  Del 
'  Delano’s  hat  brim  and  the  lapels  of  his  high 
;  fur  coat  collar  came  a  thin  puff  of  cigarette 
I  smoke  and  then  a  voice: 

“Do  that  last  step  over  again,  kid.  .\nd 
don’t  hold  your  arms  quite  so  stiff.  Now, 
then!” 

Once  more  Mac  went  through  his  p>aces. 
j  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  man 
dancer,  his  entire  being  was  transformed 
■  into  mere  feet  and  legs.  His  gaze  and  ex- 
j  pression  became  cataleptic;  his  body,  un¬ 
bending  above  the  waist,  but  as  light  as  a 
cork,  bobbed  like  the  same  cork  dancing  on 
the  ripples  of  a  running  brook.  The  beat 
!  of  his  heels  and  toes  pleased  you  like  a 
!  snare-drum  obligato.  The  p>erformance  end- 
!  ed  with  an  amazing  clatter  of  leather 
against  wood  that  culminated  in  a  sudden 
j  flat-footed  stamp,  leaving  the  dancer  erect 
I  and  as  motionless  as  a  pillar  of  the  colonial 
'  jjortico  of  a  mansion  in  a  Kentucky  prohi- 
\  bition  town.  Mac  felt  that  he  had  done 
his  best  and  that  Del  Delano  would  turn 
his  back  upon  him  in  derisive  scorn. 


An  appro.\imate  silence  followed,  broken 
only  by  the  mewing  of  the  caf^  cat  and  the 
hubbub  and  uproar  of  a  few  million  citizens 
and  transportation  facilities  outside. 

Mac  turned  a  hopeless  but  nervy  eye 
upon  Del  Delano’s  face.  In  it  he  read  d^ 
gust,  admiration,  envy,  indifference,  appro¬ 
val,  disappointment,  praise,  and  contempt. 

Thus,  in  the  countenances  of  those  we 
hate  or  love  we  find  what  we  most  desire 
or  fear  to  see.  Which  is  an  assertion  equal¬ 
ing  in  its  wisdom  and  chiaroscuro  the  most 
famous  sayings  of  the  most  foolish  philoso¬ 
phers  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Del  Delano  retired  within  his  overcoat 
and  hat.  In  two  minutes  he  emerged  and 
turned  his  left  side  to  Mac.  Then  he  spoke. 

“You’ve  got  a  foot  movement,  kid,  like 
a  baby  hippop>otamus  trj’ing  to  side-step  a 
jab  from  a  humming-bird.  And  you  hold 
yourself  like  a  truck  driver  having  his  pic¬ 
ture  taken  in  a  Third  Avenue  photograph 
gallery.  And  you  haven’t  got  any  method 
or  style.  And  your  knees  are  about  as  lim¬ 
ber  as  a  couple  of  Yale  pass-keys.  And 
you  strike  the  eye  as  weighing,  let  us  say, 
450  pounds  while  you  work.  But,  say, 
would  you  mind  giving  me  your  name?” 

“McGowan,”  said  the  humbled  amateur 
— “Mac  McGowan.” 

Delano  the  Great  slowly  lighted  a  cigar¬ 
ette  and  continued,  through  its  smoke: 

“In  other  words,  you’re  rotten.  You 
can’t  dance.  But  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing 
you’ve  got.” 

“Throw  it  all  off  of  your  sj’stem  while 
you’re  at  it,”  said  Mac.  “What’ve  I  got?” 

“Genius,”  said  Del  Delano.  “Except 
myself,  it’s  up  to  you  to  be  the  best  fancy 
dancer  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  Colonial  p)ossessions  of  all  three.” 

“Smoke  up!”  said  Mac  McGowan. 

“Genius,”  repeated  the  Master — “you’ve 
got  a  talent  for  genius.  Your  brains  are  in 
your  feet,  where  a  dancer’s  ought  to  be. 
You’ve  been  self-taught  until  you’re  al¬ 
most  ruined,  but  not  quite.  WTiat  you  need 
is  a  trainer.  I’ll  take  you  in  hand  and  put 
you  at  the  top  of  the  profession.  There’s 
roMn  there  for  the  tw’O  of  us.  You  may  beat 
me,”  said  the  Master,  casting  upon  him  a 
cold,  sav'age  look  combining  so  much  ri¬ 
valry,  affection,  justice,  and  human  hate 
that  it  stamp>ed  him  at  once  as  one  of  the 
little  great  ones  of  the  earth — “You  may 
beat  me;  but  I  doubt  it.  I’ve  got  the  start 
and  the  pull.  But  at  the  top  is  where  you 
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belong.  Your  name,  you  say,  is  Robinson?” 

“McGowan,”  repeated  the  amateur — 
Mac  McGowan.” 

“It  don’t  matter,”  said  Delano.  “Sup¬ 
pose  you  walk  up  to  my  hotel  with  me.  I’d 
like  to  talk  to  you.  Your  footwork  is  the 
worst  I  ever  saw,  Madigan — but — well,  I’d 
like  to  talk  to  you.  You  may  not  think  so, 


but  I’m  not  so  stuck  up.  I  came  off  of  the| 
West  Side  myself.  That  overcoat  cost  me; 
eight  hundred  dollars;  but  the  collar  ain’t  soi 
high  but  what  I  can  see  over  it.  I  taught 
myself  to  dance,  and  I  put  in  most  of  nine|| 
years  at  it  before  I  shook  a  foot  in  public  J 
But  I  had  genius.  I  didn’t  go  too  far  wrongj 
in  teaching  myself  as  you’ve  done.  You’\  a 


‘DRIN'K  and  tobacco  may  be  all  right  for  a  man  who  makes  his  living  with  his  hands;  but 
THEY  won’t  do  IF  YOU’RE  DEPENDING  ON  YOUR  HEAD  OR  YOUR  FEET.” 
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got  the  rottenest  method  and  style  of  any¬ 
body  I  ever  saw.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  few  little 
steps  I  take,”  said  Mac,  with  hypocritical 
lightness. 

“  Don’t  talk  like  a  package  of  self-rais¬ 
ing  buckwheat  flour,”  said  Del  Delano. 
“You’ve  had  a  talent  handed  to  you  by  the 
Proposition  Higher  Up;  and  it’s  up  to  you 
to  do  the  prop>er  thing  with  it.  I’d  like  to 
have  you  go  up  to  my  hotel  for  a  talk,  if 
you  will,  McAllister.” 

In  his  rooms  in  the  King  Clovis  Hotel, 
Del  Delano  put  on  a  scarlet  house  coat 
bordered  with  gold  braid  and  set  out  Apolli- 
naris  and  a  box  of  sweet  crackers. 

Mac’s  eye  wandered. 

“Forget  it,”  said  Del.  “Drink  and  to¬ 
bacco  may  be  all  right  for  a  man  who  makes 
his  living  with  his  hands;  but  they  won’t  do 
if  you’re  depending  on  your  head  or  your 
feet.  If  one  end  of  you  gets  tangled,  so 
does  the  other.  That’s  why  beer  and  cigar¬ 
ettes  don’t  hurt  piano  players  and  picture 
painters.  But  you’ve  got  to  cut  ’em  out  if 
you  want  to  do  mental  or  pedal  w’ork. 
Now,  have  a  cracker,  and  then  we’ll  talk 
some.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mac.  “I  take  it  as  an 
honor,  of  course,  for  you  to  notice  my  hop¬ 
ping  around.  Of  course  I’d  like  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  a  professional  line.  Of  course  I 
can  sing  a  little  and  do  card  tricks  and  Irish 
and  German  comedy  stuff,  and  of  course 
I’m  not  so  bad  on  the  trapeze  and  comic 
bicycle  stimts  and  Hebrew  monologues 
and - ” 

I  “One  moment,”  in.errupted  Del  Delano, 
“before  we  begin.  I  said  you  couldn’t 
dance.  Well,  that  wasn’t  quite  right. 
You’ve  only  got  two  or  three  bad  tricks  in 
your  method.  You’re  handy  with  your 
feet,  and  you  belong  at  the  top,  where  I 
am.  I’ll  put  you  there.  I’ve  got  six  weeks 
continuous  in  New  York;  and  in  four  I  can 
shape  up  your  style  till  the  booking  agents 
will  fight  one  another  to  get  you.  And  I’ll 
do  it,  too.  I’m  of,  from,  and  for  the  West 
Side.  ‘Del  Delano’  looks  good  on  billboards, 
but  the  family  name’s  Crowley.  Now, 
Mackintosh — McGowan,  I  mean — you’ve 
got  your  chance — fifty  times  a  better  one 
than  I  had.” 

“I’d  be  a  shine  to  turn  it  dowm,”  said 
Mac.  “And  I  hope  you  understand  I  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  Me  and  my  cousin  Cliff  Mc¬ 
Gowan  was  thinking  of  getting  a  try-out  at 


Creary’s  on  amateur  night  a  month  from 
to-morrow.” 

“Good  stuff!”  said  Delano.  “I  got  mine 
there.  Junius  T.  Rollins,  the  booker  for 
the  Kulm  &  Dooley,  jumped  on  the  stage 
and  engaged  me  after  my  dance.  And  the 
boards  were  an  inch  deep  in  nickels  and 
dimes  and  quarters.  There  wasn’t  but  nine 
penny  pieces  found  in  the  lot.” 

“I  ought  to  tell  you,”  said  Mac,  after  two 
minutes  of  pensiveness,  “that  my  cousin 
Cliff  can  beat  me  dancing.  We’ve  always 
been  what  you  might  call  pals.  If  you’d 
take  him  up  instead  of  me,  now,  it  might  be 
better.  He’s  invented  a  lot  of  steps  that  I 
can’t  cut.” 

“Forget  it,”  said  Delano.  “Mondays, 
Wedne^ays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  of 
every  week  from  now  till  amateur  night,  a 
month  off.  I’ll  coach  you.  I’ll  make  you  as 
good  as  I  am;  and  nobody  could  do  more  for 
you.  My  act’s  over  every  night  at  10.15. 
Half  an  hour  later  I’ll  take  you  up  and  drill 
you  till  twelve.  I’ll  put  you  at  the  top  of 
the  bunch,  right  where  I  am.  You’ve  got 
talent.  Your  style’s  bum;  but  you’ve  got 
the  genius.  You  let  me  manage  it.  I’m 
from  the  West  Side  myself,  and  I’d  rather 
see  one  of  the  same  gang  win  out  before  I 
would  an  E^st-Sider,  or  any  of  the  Flatbush 
or  Hackensack  Meadow  kind  of  butt-iners. 
I’ll  see  that  Junius  Rollins  is  present  on 
your  Friday  night;  and  if  he  don’t  climb 
over  the  footlights  and  offer  you  fifty  a 
week  as  a  starter,  I’ll  let  you  draw  it  down 
from  my  own  salary  every  Monday  night. 
Now,  am  I  talking  on  the  level  or  am  I 
not?” 

Amateur  night  at  Creary’s  Eighth  Avenue 
Theatre  is  cut  by  the  same  pattern  as 
amateur  nights  elsewhere.  After  the  regu¬ 
lar  performance  the  humblest  talent  may, 
by  previous  arrangement  with  the  manage¬ 
ment,  make  its  debut  upwn  the  public  stage. 
Ambitious  non-professionals,  mostly  self- 
instructed,  display  their  skill  and  powers  of 
entertainment  along  the  broadest  lines. 
They  may  sing,  dance,  mimic,  juggle,  con¬ 
tort,  recite,  or  disport  themselves  along  any 
of  the  ragged  boundary  lines  of  Art.  From 
the  ranks  of  these  anxious  tyros  are  cho¬ 
sen  the  professionals  that  adorn  or  other¬ 
wise  make  conspicuous  the  full-blown 
stage.  Press-agents  delight  in  recounting 
to  open-mouthed  and  closed-eared  re¬ 
porters  stories  of  the  humble  beginnings  of 
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the  brilliant  stars  whose  orbits  they  control. 

Such  and  such  a  prima  donna  (they  will 
tell  you)  made  her  initial  bow  to  the  public 
while  turning  handsprings  on  an  amateur 
night.  One  great  matinee  favorite  made 
his  d6but  on  a  generous  Friday  evening  sing¬ 
ing  coon  songs  of  his  own  composition.  A 
tragedian  famous  on  two  continents  and  an 
island  first  attracted  attention  by  an  ama¬ 
teur  impersonation  of  a  newly-landed  Scan¬ 
dinavian  peasant  girl.  One  Broadway  come¬ 
dian  that  turns  ’em  away  got  a  booking  on 
a  Friday  night  by  reciting  (seriously)  the 
graveyard  scene  in  “Hamlet.” 

Thus  they  get  their  chance.  Amateur 
night  is  a  kindly  boon.  It  is  charity  divest¬ 
ed  of  almsgiving.  It  is  a  brotherly  hand 
reached  down  by  members  of  the  best 
united  band  of  co-workers  in  the  world  to 
raise  up  less  fortunate  ones  without  labeling 
them  ^ggars.  It  gives  you  the  chance,  if 
you  can  grasp  it,  to  step  for  a  few  minutes 
before  some  badly  painted  scenery  and, 
during  the  playing  by  the  orchestra  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  bars  of  music,  and  while  the 
soles  of  your  shoes  may  be  barely  holding 
to  the  uppjers,  to  secure  a  salary  equal  to  a 
Congressman’s  or  any  orthodox  minister’s. 
Could  an  ambitious  student  of  literature  or 
financial  methods  get  a  chance  like  that  by 
spending  twenty  minutes  in  a  Carnegie  li¬ 
brary?  I  do  not  trow  so. 

But  shall  we  look  in  at  Creary’s?  Let  us 
say  that  the  sp)ecific  Friday  night  had  arriv¬ 
ed  on  which  the  fortunate  Mac  McGowan 
was  to  justify  the  flattering  predictions  of 
his  distinguished  patron  and,  incidentally, 
drop  his  silver  talent  into  the  slit  of  the 
slot-machine  of  fame  and  fortune  that  gives 
up  reputation  and  dough.  I  offer,  sure  of 
your  acquiescence,  that  we  now  forswear 
hypKKritical  philosophy  and  bigoted  com¬ 
ment,  p)ermitting  the  story  to  finish  itself 
in  the  dress  of  material  allegations — a  me¬ 
dium  more  worthy,  when  held  to  the  line, 
than  the  most  laborious  creations  of  the 
word-milliners . 

Page  of  copy  missing  here. 

easily  among  the  wrings  with  his  patron,  the 
great  Del  Delano.  For,  wherever  foot¬ 
lights  shone  in  the  City-that-Would-Be- 
Amused,  the  freedom  of  their  unshaded 
side  was  Del’s.  And  if  he  should  take  up  an 
amateur — see?  and  bring  him  around — see? 
and,  winking  one  of  his  cold  blue  eyes,  say 


to  the  manager:  “Take  it  from  me — he’s 
got  the  goods — see?”  you  wouldn’t  exp>ect 
that  amateur  to  sit  on  an  unpainted  bench 
sudorifically  awaiting  his  turn,  would  you? 
So  Mac  strolled  around  largely  with  the 
nonpareil;  and  the  seven  waited,  clammily, 
on  the  bench. 

A  giant  in  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  grim,  kind 
face  in  which  many  stitches  had  been  taken 
by  surgeons  from  time  to  time,  stood  1.  e. 
with  a  long  stick,  loop>ed  at  the  end.  He 
was  the  Man  with  the  Hook.  The  manager, 
with  his  close-smoothed  blond  hair,  his  one¬ 
sided  smile,  and  his  abnormally  easy  man¬ 
ner,  pKjred  with  pmtient  condescension  over 
the  difficult  program  of  the  amateurs.  The 
last  of  the  professional  turns — the  Grand 
March  of  the  Happy  Huzzars — had  been 
completed ;  the  last  wrinkle  and  darn  of  their 
blue  silkolene  cotton  tights  had  vanished 
from  the  stage.  The  man  in  the  orchestra 
who  played  the  kettledrum,  cymbals,  tri¬ 
angle,  sandpapMjr,  whangdoodle,  hoofbeats, 
and  catcalls,  and  fired  the  pistol  shots,  had 
wipjed  his  brow.  The  illegal  holiday  of  the 
Romans  had  arrived. 

While  the  orchestra  plays  the  famous 
waltz  from  “The  Dismal  Wife,”  let  us  be¬ 
stow  two  hundred  words  upon  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  audience. 

The  orchestra  floor  was  filled  by  People. 
The  boxes  contained  Persons.  In  the  gal¬ 
leries  was  the  Foreordained  Verdict.  The 
claque  was  there  as  it  had  originated  in  the 
stone  age  and  was  afterward  adapted  by 
the  French.  Every  Micky  and  Maggie  who 
sat  upon  Creary’s  amateur  bench,  wise  be¬ 
yond  their  talents,  knew  that  their  success 
or  doom  lay  already  meted  out  to  them  by 
that  crowded,  whistling,  roaring  mass  of 
Romans  in  the  three  galleries.  They  knew 
that  the  winning  or  the  losing  of  the  game 
for  each  one  lay  in  the  strength  of  the 
“gang”  aloft  that  could  turn  the  applause 
to  its  favorite.  On  a  Broadway  first  night  a 
wooer  of  fame  may  win  it  from  the  ticket 
buyers  over  the  heads  of  the  cognoscenti.  But 
not  so  at  Creary’s.  The  amateur’s  fate  is 
arithmetical.  The  number  of  his  supp)orting 
admirers  present  at  his  try-out  decides  it  in 
advance.  But  how’  these  outlying  Friday 
nights  put  to  a  certain  shame  the  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Satur¬ 
days,  and  matinees  of  the  Broadway  stage 
you  should  know . 

Here  the  manuscript  etuis. 
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Mben  Lincoln 
Steffens  ,  tn  tbc  trtenM^ 

controvcr0?  wc  ran  in  tbc 
ember  £veri?bob)?’0  ”  o\>er 
cen0or0bip,  0aib  that  3e0U0 
wa0  **  adatn0t  tbe  U0e  of  force 
altoaetber,”  anb  1  replteb, 
0bowin0  bow  3c®u0  bab  uoeb 
force  in  worb  anb  beeb,  1 
bib  not  0ee  bow  be  coulb  po0^ 
0ibl)?  come  back,  36ut  be  bib 
mo0t  0tartlinali?.  I0  it  con^ 
ceivable  that  3C0U0  bib  not 
practioe  wbat  De  preacbeb  ?  1 
will  repl^  next  month.  fi>r. 
Steffen0’0  letter  i0  tbe  moot 
remarkable  Cbriotmao  contri^ 
button  1  have  ever  reab. 

firman  3.  IRibQwa)?. 


My  Dear  Ridgway: 

Our  little  old  controversy  over  free 
speech  vs.  censorship  has  progressed  to 
the  point  which  you  have  neatly  put  into 
one  sentence. 

“It  comes  to  this,”  you  say;  “We, 
[meaning  the  editors]  believe  in  the  widest 
possible  latitude  [to  free  speech] ;  Mr. 
Steffens  believes  in  the  widest  latitude.” 

That’s  right  We  differ  in  faith. 


n  HiiiiiH  I 


I  believe  liberty  would  “work”  now, 
you  don’t;  not  yet  I  believe  in  man; 
you  in  men. 

You  frown  a  bit  at  this,  and  I  admit 
that  there  is  some  force  in  the  form  of  fte 
statement  And,  since  force  begets  force, 
you  may  be  tempted  to  exercise  your 
editorial  censorship  upon  it. 

But  don’t  Leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
decide  whether  your  advocacy  of  “a 
vigorous  censorship”  for  the  theatres 
does  not  imply  a  belief  that  some  few 
men  may  be  trusted  to  force  other  men 
to  be  good,  and  that  mankind  can  not 
otherwise  accomplish  that  end. 

And  whilst  I  am  practising  the  freedom 
of  speech  that  I  preach  and  the  violence 
of  expression  that  I  preach  against,  turn 
to  me  the  other  che^  and  let  me  smite 
it  with  my  worst  charge  against  you  and 
the  great  mass  of  freedxjm  Christian  men 
and  women,  who,  I  imagine,  are  with  you 
against  me. 


f  believe  in  tbe  teachings  ot  5esu0, 


anb  bon’t.  |}ou 


believe  onli;  in  5csu0. 


No?  Yes.  You  met  my  quotation  of 
Jesus  as  an  authority  against  force  by 
citing  instances  when  He  ceased  to  prac¬ 
tise  charity  and  had  recourse  to  force. 
One  was  the  “picture  of  Jesus  driving  the 
money-changers  out  of  the  temple  in  high 
wrath.”  Another  was  His  denunciation 
of  the  Pharisees  to  their  faces  as  vipers, 
serpents,  and  hypocrites.  These  are,  in- 
de^,  examples  of  force.  No  doubt  about 
that  But  there  is  no  doubt,  either,  that 
they  were  inconsistent  with  His  doctrine 
of  love. 

What  is  the  explanation?  Those  who 
believe  in  Jesus,  and  not  in  His  teachings 
— not  yet— they  accept  these  acts  of  His 
as  modifications  of  His  doctrine,  and  con¬ 
clude  with  you  that  we  are  to  give  only 
the  “widest  possible”  latitude  to  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  But  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  and  in  the  comforting  humanity 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  we  have  another 
theory.  And  our  theory  will  explain  the 
matter  to  any  one  who  will  translate 
“  money-changers  ”  and  Pharisees  into 
modern  terms. 

Those  money-changers  were  business 
men ;  the  Pharisees  were  regular  church 
members  who  regarded  themselves  as 
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“good  people”  because,  while  they  had 
lost  the  spirit,  they  observed  all  the 
forms  of  religion. 

We  all  know  such  people.  We  muck- 
rakers  have  met  them  face  to  face,  as  He 
did,  everywhere,  and  always  we  have 
found  them,  as  He  did,  standing  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  the  right,  in  the 
path  of  love,  liberty,  and  reform.  We 
can  feel  how  He  felt  about  them.  They 
are  indeed  exasperating.  And  we  can 
understand  why  He  preferred  “bad  peo- 

fde.”  We  have  met  them  also,  face  to 
ace,  and  we  have  learned,  we  pessimists, 
to  forgive  and  to  have  hope  of  the  publi¬ 
cans  and  sinners,  the  Magdalens  and  the 
politicians.  These  sinners  who  know  that 
they  sin  are  human;  their  humility  is 
lovable;  their  consciousness  of  guilt  is 
the  first  step  toward  regeneration.  They’ll 
help  us  set  things  right  some  day;  and 
He  saw  that. 

But  the  sinners  who  think  that  the 
world  is  almost  right  now  and  who  mis¬ 
take  their  own  sins  for  virtues;  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  call  it  good  (business)  to 
work  little  children,  water  stocks,  charge 
usury,  poison  the  food  of  the  people ;  and 
the  church  members  who  lay  grievous 
burdens  on  men’s  shoulders  and  take  the 
best  seats  in  the  synagogues— well,  even 
Jesus  couldn't  stand  them.  He  didn’t 
turn  the  other  cheek  to  them.  He  did 
what  we  muck-rakers  would  like  to  do, 
and  sometimes  do : 

Jesus  lost  His  temper.^  He  forgot  His 
theory.  Brought  face  to'  face  with  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  righteous  jjeople.  He  threw 
charity  to  the  winds  and  picked  up  the 
big  stick.  He  used  force. 

But  was  this  right  ?  Was  it  Christian  ? 
There  is  good  in  good  people.  I  defended 
this  thesis  in  public  here  in  New  York 
once,  and  I  downed  all  comers.  And  I 
stand  ready  to  meet  the  whole  world  on 
it.  And  I’ll  begin,  too,  by  conceding  that 
all  history  ana  the  news  of  the  day  are 
against  me.  I’ll  admit  that  the  best 
people  are  the  worst  people;  that  the 
better  p)eople  are  the  worse ;  that  the  good 
are  not  rezdly  good.  And  yet  I’ll  prove  my 
case.  There  must  be  good  in  good  people. 

TIbere  must  be  hope, 
even  for  pbacteees 
anb  monep-cbandera. 

But  suppose  there  isn't;  suppose  that 
the  business  man  and  the  hypocrite  are 


the  most  hopeless  of  sinners.  What 
then  ?  Should  they  be  driven  out  of  tiie 
temple  ?  Where  else  shall  they  go  ?  They 
won’t  go  to  jail  and—  No,  I  am  not  jest¬ 
ing.  I  am  in  earnest.  I  feel  sincerely 
that  the  criticism  of  the  day  which  com¬ 
plains  of  “  the  kind  of  people  that  fill  our 
churches  ”  and  would  drive  them  out  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth,  they  are  either  righteous 
or  business  men,  is  un-Christian.  The 
churches  are  serving  those  that  ne^  them 
most,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  to  persuade 
the  ministers  and  their  congregations 
that  this  is  so.  That’s  all.  It’s  hard  to  do, 
and  I  admit  that  Jesus’  way  was  shorter. 
But  it  isn’t  sure.  It  didn’t  work  in  His 
day.  He  drove  them  out,  but,  as  we  see, 
they  came  back. 

And  there  they  are,  now  as  then,  stick¬ 
ing  for  the  letter  of  the  law  and  letting 
the  spirit  go. 

Many  are  the  observers  who  have  re¬ 
marked  that,  if  Jesus  should  return.  He 
would  find  that  part  of  His  work  to  do  all 
over  again,  and  there’s  an  assumption  that 
He  would  go  at  it  in  the  same  violent  way. 
I  doubt  that.  I  think  He  would  see  that 
His  one  or  two  examples  of  force  had 
been  followed  for  two  thousand  years, 
with  the  result  that  Christianity  is  hardly 
understood  even  in  the  churches,  and  also 
He  would  see  that  His  teachings  had 
hardly  been  tried  anywhere.  I  think  He 
would  practise  what  He  preached. 

And  that’s  what  He  didn't  always  do. 
Tliat’s  what  He  didn’t  do  when  He  attacked 
those  business  men.  It  may  be  contended 
that  it  wasn’t  the  business  men,  but  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  temple,  that  aroused  His  high 
wrath,  and  that  would  make  a  difference. 
Business  is  pretty  bad,  as  we  all  know, 
and  at  the  rate  business  men  say  that  it 
has  been  improving  in  the  past  ten  years, 
business  must  have  been  very  bad  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

We  close  all  places  of  business  ourselves 
on  Sunday  now,  and  it  was  right,  no 
doubt,  to  turn  business  out  of  the  temple 
then.  It  isn’t  wrong  to  use  force  against 
things.  But  if  it  was  not  only  baScing, 
but,  as  the  text  reads,  the  money-changers 
in  person  that  He  raided.  He  did  wrong. 
And  certainly  it  was  wrong  to  lose  all 
patience  with  the  Pharisees  and  call  them 
names. 

In  brief,  Jesus  sinned.  He  sinned 
against  His  own  teachings.  They  were 
amiable  sins,  but  sins.  They  were  com¬ 
forting  sins.  I,  for  example,  I  love  those 
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two  slips  of  His,  and  that  other  also, 
where  He  answered  the  smart  lawyer’s 
technical  question  not  in  kindness  and 
good  faith,  but  with  the  lash  of  His  keen, 
cutting  wit  The  human  weakness  which 
tempted  Jesus  to  use  force  and  bad, 
exaggerated,  or  clever  words,  seems  to 
let  us  writers  out  for  our  occasional  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  Big  Business  man  who 
employs  the  politician  he  wants  us  to  de¬ 
nounce,  and  for  our  despair  of  the  good 
men  and  women  who  (in  San  Francisco, 
for  example)  .oppose  the  reforms  they 
really  think  they  desire.  We  are  wrong. 
This  is  wrath,  and  wrath  is  natural,  hu¬ 
man,  excusable,  as  His  was. 

HnO  f)l0  bigb  wratb  boee 
excuse  out  wratb. 

But  does  His  use  of  force  in  heat  excuse 
our  use  of  it  in  cold  blood  ?  That’s  the 
question  I’d  put  to  you  and  a  Christian 
world.  Do  His  very  exceptional  acts  of 
passion  modifv  His  doctrine  of  love  as  a 
theory  of  conduct  ?  He  saw,  and  He  said, 
that  force  was  wrong  and  that  love  was 
right.  He  couldn’t  always  act  up  to  His 
theory,  and  neither  can  we.  We  can’t 
always  do  right ;  but  that  isn’t  what  we 
are  talking  about.  I  said  in  my  last  letter 
that  it’s  not  so  important  to  do  right  as 
it  is  to  think  right.  Paraphrasing  this  sen¬ 
tence  for  our  present  purpose.  I’d  lay  this 
down  as  a  crucial  point  between  us : 

H  Cbrtettan,  being  human,  mas  be  forgiven 
for  ueing  force  to  control 
other  human  beings,  but 
onis  when  be  bas  lost 
all  selfocontrol. 

That  sounds  funny,  I  know ;  but  I  notice 
that  every  time  we  get  anything  reduced 
to  the  truth,  it  sounds  funny.  And  you 
see  what  I  mean.  It’s  all  right  to  do 
wrong  occasionally,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  but 
it’s  all  wrong  to  advocate  doing  right 
right  along  in  a  wrong  way.  And  that’s 
what  we  do,  we  Christians,  after  all  these 
years.  We  actually  advocate  force. 

Catholic  Italy  has  just  gone  to  war,  pre¬ 
pared;  the  World  newspaper  demands, 
not  at  the  end  of  a  hot  editorial,  but  daily, 
that  “some  guilty  corporation  man”  be 
sent  to  jail;  the  very  Anarchists  who 
preach  against  all  force  altogether,  they 
are  on  trial  at  Los  Angeles  for  conspiring 


to  blow  up  the  business  building  of  a 
Pharisaical  newspaper. 

And  you,  Mr.  Ridgway,  you  are  advo¬ 
cating  deliberately,  publicly,  in  the  face 
of  a  Christian  people— nay,  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  world  undoubtedly  with  you— you  are 
asking  for  “  a  vigorous  censorship.” 

It’s  worse  than  that.  I  can  put  much  more 
violence  into  the  statement  of  your  case. 
You  are  an  editor.  You  have  a  mag^ine 
with  at  least  two  million  readers.  Those 
readers  are  all  willing  (I  haven’t  the  least 
doubt,  as  you  see)  to  read  facts,  listen  to 
reason,  and  do  the  right  as  they  see  it 
And  yet  you  are  letting  them  see  that  you 
don’t  believe  in  them,  and  in  reason,  and 
in  public  opinion;  that  you  don’t  really 
lieve  in  Christianity;  that  you  believe  in 
force,  not  love.  And  you  cite,  in  defense 
of  your  cool,  deliberate,  monthly  argu¬ 
ment  for  that  policy  of  violence,  the  two 
or  three  acts  and  utterances  of  His  when 
He  was  in  high  wrath ! 

Oh,  ye  of  little  faith ! 

Let  me  cite  against  you  what  He 
said  at  the  end,  when  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  He  attacked,  attacked  Him.  It 
was  on  the  cross  that  He  prayed: 
“Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.”  That  is  what  He  said; 
that  is  what  He  thought  about  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  money-changers,  hypocrites,  vipers, 
and  serpents.  That  was  His  conclusion. 
Why,  with  that  to  build  on,  why  found 
your  churches  and  your  magazines  on 
His  scourge,  because,  forsooth.  He  lost  His 
ten^r  once?  And  why  model  our  states 
on  Rome,  because  He  told  an  enemy,  who 
was  trying  to  get  Him  into  trouble,  “to 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s?”  Didn’t  He,  when  He  had  con¬ 
fused  His  enemy,  didn’t  He  add  a  few  words 
to  keep  His  followers  clear  ?  He  knew  how 
prone  they  were,  and  are,  to  think  wrong. 
He  told  them  to  render  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s. 

Jesus  had  no  use  for  Caesar,  for  "gov¬ 
ernment.”  He  had  no  use  for  force  at  all. 
He  believed  that  what  He  called  love 
would  do  the  work  of  the  world.  And  so 
do  I.  Yes,  I,  a  muck-raker  and  a  pe^i- 
mist,  a  reporter  who  went  forth  “  looking 
for  evil  and  found  it,  of  course,”  lots  of  it 
— I  have  come  up  out  of  the  muck  believ¬ 
ing  that  Christianity  will  work;  that  we 
can  trust  mankind;  that  liberty  and 
reason,  education  and  patience  and  kind¬ 
ness;  in  brief,  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
would  save  the  world.  And  I  mean  now. 
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I  mean  right  here  in  the  United  States  in 
this  year  of  oht  Lord,  1911. 

01  believe  that  CbtistUnits 
10  a  practicable  tbeons 
ot  eocial  conduct. 

And  you  don’t;  you  and  most  Christians; 
not  yet  Do  you?  Not  really.  And  I 
have  got  into  this  job  of  showing  you. 
Why  can’t  I  do  it  ?  Who  can’t  I  wm  you 
over  to  a  belief  in  your  belief;  to  faith  in 
your  faith;  to  hope  in  the  present;  to 
charity  for  all  men;  to  love  and  the  truth 
as  against  force  and  “  a  vigorous  censor¬ 
ship”?  Well,  I  think  I  can.  I  think  I  see 
where  the  hitch  is. 

E’M  Cbristtans  don’t  see  bow  to 
1|  applB  CbristtanltB  to  life. 

And  that’s  a  problem.  It’s  a  very  press¬ 
ing  problem.  It’s  the  problem  of  religion: 
how  and  when  and  where  to  practise  be¬ 
lief.  And  you  and  I  have  often  talked  it 
over  together.  And  we  have  agreed  that 
the  best  time  to  practise  Christianity  is, 
not  on  Sundays,  but  on  six  days  of  the 
week.  Maybe  you  would  insist  on  seven, 
but  I  would  let  men  be  pagans  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  play  golf  or  baseball;  I  would  be 
willing  to  have  Sundays  devoted  to  rest 
and  vice,  if  only  all  Christians  would  be 
Christians  on  week  days.  For  we  have 
agreed  also  that  the  job  is  to  get  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  job,  so  to  sp^k;  to  put  it 
to  work;  down-town;  in  business.  That’s 
the  place  to  be  and  to  do  good.  And  we 
have  seen  together,  I  think,  how  a  railroad 
president  might  run  Christianity  on  his 
railroad;  how  a  bootblack  might  rub  it 
into  a  shine;  how  a  woman  could  give  it 
out  at  home,  or  serve  it  across  the  counter 
in  a  shop;  and  even  how  a  clergyman 
might  carry  it  right  down  into  the  very 
churches.  And  this  all  remains  to  be 
shown.  But  not  now.  We  can  not  go  in¬ 
to  all  occupations  now  and  here.  We 
must  take  up  one  job  at  a  time,  and  the 
job  we  are  talking  about  is  our  own,  yours 
and  mine:  editing,  writing  for,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  a  magazine. 


work  it  out  It  is  hard  to  do,  you  know. 
It  involves  some  confession,  and  not  alone 
of  faith,  but  of  failure.  And  that  hurts. 
Likewise,  the  idea  is  new,  in  a  sense;  we 
have  been  “keeping  religion  out  of  poli¬ 
tics,”  out  of  business,  out  of  journalism 
so  long,  that  to  think  of  putting  it  back 
turns  one’s  brain  upside  down.  And  I’m 
only  just  learning  to  walk  on  my  head. 
But  I’d  like  to  close  up  one  part  of  our 
discussion,  that  about  “a  vigorous  censor¬ 
ship.”  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  and  our 
readers,  to  admit  that  the  way  to  apply 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  in  a  magzizine  is 
not  to  call  a  policeman.  That’s  a  way  to 
apply  the  law;  that’s  a  way  to  force  men 
to  seem  good  before  they  are  good;  a  vig¬ 
orous  censorship  is  one  way  of  keeping 
obscenity,  for  example,  off  tne  stage  and 
out  of  sight.  But  it’s  the  way  of  force, 
isn’t  it?  Not  love.  It  may  be  right^  it 
may  be  necessary,  but  it  isn’t  Christian. 
Is  it  ?  In  other  words: 

tlbe  abvocaci;,  an  editor,  ot  a  cen^ 
0ot0bip,  i0  not  an  appU^ 
cation  ol  Cbcistianits 
in  a  maga3ine. 

Grant  that,  and  I  will  undertake  next 
month  to  show  you  that  “we”  have  a 
greater  power,  a  better  way.  And  it’s  the 
way  of  our  trade.  It’s  criticism;  true 
criticism:  not  as  we  do  it  now,  but  as  we 
might  do  it;  not  as  we  think  of  it  now, 
but  as  we  might  think  of  it.  If  we,  the 
editors,  writers,  and  publishers,  would 
give  our  readers  the  facts;  all  the  facts; 
not  alone  those  that  accuse,  but  those 
others  also  that  excuse,  men;  not  alone 
those  that  describe  evil,  but  those  also 
that  account  for  it;  then,  Mr.  Ridgway, 
then,  we  should  be  preaching  faith  in 
God, who  made  the  facts ;  all  the  facts,  both 
evil  and  good ;  we  should  be  showing  hop)e 
in  and  for  mankind  on  the  earth  now ;  and, 
best  of  all,  we  should  be  getting  and 
spreading  that  understanding  of  the  other 
fellow  which  is  what  charity  really  is. 

LINCOLN  STEFFENS. 


1)ow  ate  we  to  appli; 
taltb,  bope,  anO  love  In 
“  £veri2bob)2’0  dbaga3lne  ”  7  KaCM 

But  we  can  not  go  into  that  thoroughly 
now.  Let  me  have  another  month  to 


7 

life. 


SOAP.  THE  OPPRESSOR 


If  folks  would  give  me  half  a  chance,  with 
soap  that  ^dn’t  cheat, 

I  guess  they’d  be  surprised  to  find  I’m  nach- 
urally  neat. 

I’d  take  on  flesh  and  leave  off  havin’  colds 
an’  such,  I  know — 

An’  no  one  could  complain  about  the  parts 
of  me  that  show. 


BY  BURGES  JOHNSON 

^HE  folks  at  my  house  half  the  time  are 
thinkin’  about  dirt; 

It  sort  of  gives  ’em  horrors,  an’  they  act  as 
if  it  hurt. 

The  sight  of  just  a  little  makes  ’em  daffy 
as  can  be— 

They’re  always  washin’  sumthin’,  an’  half 
the  time  it’s  me. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

MARY  ELLEN 
SIGSBEE 


It  ain’t  because  I  wet  my  feet  that  gives  me 
colds  an’  such; 

’Tain’t  runnin’  roimd  that  keeps  me  thin — 
it’s  ’cause  I’m  washed  so  much. 

It  does  no  good  to  tell  ’em,  they’re  so  stub- 
bum.  But  I  hope 

That  some  day  they’ll  discover  what  deceit¬ 
ful  stuff  is  soap. 


I  tell  you,  very  often  when  my  hands  was 
clean  and  white 

I’ve  gone  along  to  wash  ’em,  ’cause  it  did  no 
good  to  fight; 

When  I’ve  stuck  ’em  in  the  basin  it  was 
plain  enough  to  see 

The  soap  would  make  the  water  as  dirty 
as  could  be. 
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What  will  the  Tariff  Board  batch? 


bj 

RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

Author  of  ‘‘JIM  HANDS,*'  etc. 
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N’  a  few  days  Congress  meets 
again.  In  a  few  days  the  Tariff 
Board  will  come  off  the  nest. 

If  any  voter  or  citizen  fails  be¬ 
fore  then  to  understand  about  the  Tariff 
Board,  it  will  mean  that  he — yes,  and  she 
— is  neglectful  of  a  vital  political  subject. 
Vital,  b^ause  upon  the  performance  of  the 
Tariff  Board  two  great  questions  depend. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
administration  means  business  in  tariff 
revision.  Can  it  finally  satisfy  the  country 
that  it  does,  so  that  it  shall  continue  in  pow¬ 
er  after  the  next  election? 

The  second  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
Tariff  Board  method  of  eliminating  the 
abuses  of  special  privilege,  disguised  under 
the  mask  of  protection  to  American  indus¬ 
try,  shall  continue  because  this  Tariff  Board 
has  shown  a  promise  of  success,  or  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  stunning  blow  because  the  Board 
has  shown  a  forecast  of  failure. 

“Well,  what  is  this  Tariff  Board,  any¬ 
way?”  asks  the  inquirer. 

The  answer  must  first  be  tl^  made  by 
the  Board’s  own  chairman:  f^The  Tariff 
Board  has  no  powers.  There  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  a  Tariff  Board.^ 

This  may  be  startling  to  those  who  have 
listened  intently  to  President  Taft,  who, 
defending  his  vetoes  of  revision  bills,  has 
laid  so  much  stress  on  the  value  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  reports  of  the  Board.  It  means  just 
this: 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  of  igog  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  expressly  creating  a  tariff  commis¬ 
sion.  But  it  had  these  words: 


To  secure  information  to  assist  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  section  (that  is,  relating  to 
the  application  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
rates)  and  the  officers  of  the  Government  ig 
the  administration  of  the  customs  laws,  thi 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such 
persons  as  may  be  required. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  to  pay 
those  persons  mentioned  in  the  clause,  vsith 
their  expjenses,  as  well  as  their  agents  and 
investigators  and  clerks,  who  now  number 
nearly  a  hundred.  And  there  you  have  all 
the  legislativ'e  authority  any  one  can  find 
for  a  Tariff  Board.  Indeed,  though  Con¬ 
gress  has  had  before  it  bills  creating  a  per¬ 
manent  tariff  commission — bills  introduced 
by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats — it  has 
quite  failed  to  create  such  a  commission. 

The  President,  however,  went  ahead. 
He  did  employ  three  “board  members” 
and  afterward  added  two  more.  He  did 
employ  them  in  obtaining  information  as 
to  maximum  and  minimum  rates.  But 
there,  jjerhaps  fortunately,  he  did  not  stop. 
He  went  on.  He  asked  this  “Tariff  Board” 
to  gather  data  which  would  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  now,  because  this  depart¬ 
ment  attached  to  the  executive  oflfice,  in 
the  capacity  of  advisor  to  the  President,  has 
long  been  engaged  in  obtaining  cost-of- 
production  data  bearing  on  particular  tariff 
schedules,  the  notion  has  gone  abroad  that 
a  tariff  commission  is  in  existence. 

But  if  we  have  no  real  tariff  commission, 
we  at  least  have  something.  Already  we 
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HENRY  CROSBY  EMERY  (REPUBLICAN),  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  BOARD,  FORMERLY 
PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AT  YALE. 

know  what  it  is.  Well,  then — W'ho  is  it?  torial  writer,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
What  has  it  done?  politics  always.  Reynolds,  as  secretary  of 

Five  men  make  up  the  “Board.”  The  the  State  Committee,  for  nine  years  took  a 
three  who  were  original  members  are  Re-  prominent  and  active  interest  in  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  it  is  probably  fair  to  call  publican  machine  of  Massachusetts.  He 
them  Protectionists.  The  chairman,  Henry  was  chairman  of  the  commission  which,  in 
Crosby  Emery,  a  personal  friend  of  Presi-  Roosevelt’s  time,  went  abroad  to  make 
dent  Taft,  has  been  by  profession  a  teacher  studies  in  foreign  trade  relations;  and  lie 
of  economics.  He  was  made  professor  at  had  just  left  a  position  as  Assistant  Stcre- 
Bowdoin  in  i8q4,  at  Yale  six  years  later,  tary  of  the  Treasury  when  he  was  appoinUd 
He  now  holds  his  first  public  office.  He  has  to  the  Tariff  Board.  He  may  be  considered 
a  sense  of  humor  and  has  assumed  an  inform-  a  High  Protectionist  whose  tariff  education, 
al,  good-natured  attitude  toward  his  new  however  it  may  have  been  colored,  was  ob- 
work.  His  character  is  such  that  the  fact  tained  in  an  atmosphere  where  “special 
that  he  comes  from  Maine,  in  the  middle  of  tariff  privilege”  has- flourished, 
a  “special-privilege”  tariff  district,  is  not  The  third  member  is  Alvin  Howard  San- 
enough  from  which  to  presuppose  the  lean-  ders,  who  has  been  prominent  as  a  Republi- 
ings  of  a  prejudiced  mind.  can  in  Illinois.  He,  too,  started  as  a  news- 

In  contrast  to  Emery,  who  has  never  held  paper  man,  and  is  now,  after  a  life  of  marked 
public  office,  James  Burton  Reynolds,  for-  success  in  the  publishing  business,  the  owner 
merly  a  newspaper  correspjondent  and  edi-  of  the  Breeder's  Gazette,  a  stock-raiser’s  peri- 
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ALVm  HOWARD  SAUNDERS  (REPUBUCAN), 
EDITOR  OP  breeder’s  GAZETTE. 


odical.  Though  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  American  Reciprocity  Tariff  League 
his  publication  has  opposed  a  removal  of 
duty  on  hides. 

These  three  men  were  President  Taft’s 
original  “Tariff  Board.”  It  would  take  a 
stretch  of  fancy  to  believe  that  they,  with 
their  limited  powers  and  limiting  instruc¬ 
tions,  constituted  “a  non-partisan  tariff 
commission,”  as  the  average  consumer  con¬ 
ceives  such  a  body. 

Last  March  the  President  added  two 
memliers.  They  were  both  Democrats  and, 
fortunately,  neither  of  them  was  taken  from 
any  corner  of  the  country  where  the  doc¬ 
trine  goes  around  that  it  is  a  crime  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  form  of  tariff-making  which  may  force 
a  disclosure  of  the  truth. 

One  of  thc'se  new  members  was  William 
Marcellus  Howard,  a  lawyer,  who  comes 
from  Georgia.  For  seven  terms  he  sened 
his  state  as  representative  in  Congress.  In 
the  Sixty-first  Congress  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  His 
retirement  at  the  last  election  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  l)elief  on  the  part  of  the  voters 
of  his  district  that  he  joined  the  Tammany 
Democrats  in  Congress  in  the  attempt  to 
save  Joe  Cannon  from  loss  of  power  as 
Speaker. 

The  other  was  Thomas  Walker  Page,  an¬ 
other  professor  of  economics.  When  ap¬ 
pointed.  he  was  teaching  {xilitical  economy 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  whole 
life  had  lieen  sjK'nt  in  his  profession  and  as 
a  contributor  to  its  literature.  He  had  been 
dean  of  the  economics  department  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  had  occupied 
a  similar  place  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
His  training  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  Howard. 

Such  are  the  facts  about  the  Tariff  Board 
personnel. 

As  it  stands  to-day,  with  its  two  politi¬ 
cians,  its  two  professors,  and  its  publisher, 
its  sympathies  fairly  divided  between  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  doctrines,  its 
character  lacking  in  color,  it  is  not  a  body 
with  which  its  creator  can  awaken  any 
great  enthusiasm.  It  has  given  us,  so  far, 
no  real  performance.  It  is  like  a  hen  of  a 
neutral  color,  highly  recommended  by  the 
President,  who  has  not  shown  her  eggs,  and 
whose  long  sitting  on  the  nest  has  discour¬ 
aged  in  us  any  temptation  to  count  chickens 
prematurely. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  criticism 
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directed  at  the  “Tariff  Board”  has  been 
premature. 

Criticisms  have  taken  two  forms.  This 
is  because  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  Tariff  Board  will  hatch  out  wisps  of 
nothing,  and  others  who  believe  that  it  will 
hatch  out  more  high-tariff  snakes.  In  other 
words,  there  are  those  who  regard  the  Tariff 
Board  as  impotent  and  others  who  fear  that 
the  Tariff  Board  is  a  device  to  delay  tariff 
revision,  to  hold  up  the  standpatters’  sus¬ 
pected  hands,  and  to  cover  the  reluctance 
of  the  administration  to  do  something  to¬ 
ward  paring  down  special  privilege. 

Let  us,  in  going  forward  to  summarize 
these  criticisms,  also  consider  what  answer 
may  be  made  to  each  of  them.  Let  us  look 
on  both  sides. 

First  of  all,  assuming  that  the  Board, 
though  it  has  no  real  powers,  will  prove  to 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  cost-of- 
production  figures,  it  is  objected  that  such 
figures  do  not  make  a  scientific  tariff  any¬ 
way.  Planning  duties  which  will  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad  sounds  well;  but  what  does  it 
lead  to?)  Carried  out  to  its  logical  ending,  it 
would  mean  taxing  the  consumer  of  the 
country  to  preserve  some  industries  that 
have  no  place  in  our  country,  and  could  be 
carried  on  much  better  somewhere  else.\  We 
may  be  a  nation  well  fitted  to  raise  corn 
and  manufacture  shoes.  The  better  fitted 
we  are,  the  more  economically  we  can  raise 
corn  and  manufacture  shoes;  and  the  better 
fitted  we  are,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  we 
can  raise  corn  and  manufacture  shoes  with 
a  cost  of  production  not  higher  than  that 
abroad,  but  lower. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  p>oorly 
equipped  to  raise  camphor-trees  or  sheep  for 
wool.  In  fact,  we  do  both  rather  expensive¬ 
ly.  We  have  not  the  soil  or  climate  for 
camj)hor-trees  or  the  waste  land  to  raise 
wool  profitably.  Therefore,  to  protect  our 
camphor-gum  industry  by  a  tariff  equalizing 
cost  of  production  would  be  to  tax  outra¬ 
geously  all  consumers  of  camphor  in  order 
to  protect  the  grower  of  a  few  camphor- 
trees.  To  protect  our  wool-growers  by  the 
principle  of  difference  in  cost  of  production 
would  be  to  tax  a  nation  of  consumers  to  en¬ 
courage  an  industry  which  even  the  present 
high-tariff  rate  has  not  been  able  to  preserve 
from  a  constant  decline. 

In  short,  the  wider  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad  the  more 


CypirHfM,  FTaaMnftoi*,  D.  C, 

THOUAS  WALKER  PAGE  (DEMOCRAT),  FORMERLY 
PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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certain  we  may  be 
that  the  industry  is  not 
fitted  to  survive  here, 
that  it  is  displacing 
some  more  worthy 
use  of  capital,  land, 
and  labor.  Instead  of 
piling  on  more  protec¬ 
tion  of  it,  we  should 
l)e  busy  helping  a 
promising  infant  in¬ 
dustry — only,  the  last 
of  these  infants  grew 
up  years  ago! — or 
some  industry  which 
has,  by  nature  or  by 
good  management, 
approximated  a  state 
where  it  can  comjjete 
with  the  world — tariff 
or  no  tariff.  When 
we  put  in  practise  the 
theory  of  difference 
in  cost  of  production, 
we  fly  in  the  face  of 
sound  economic  laws, 
we  retard  the  best  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  the 
best  development  of 
business  ability,  and 
we  put  a  premium, 
not  on  reducing  costs 
of  production,  but  on 
increasing  them. 

Moreover,  as  the 
President  himself  has 
indicated,  and  as 
shrewd  observers 
have  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  such  thing 
as  determining  the 
difference  in  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad.  How 
can  we  even  say  that  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  is  this  much  or  that  much?  Costs 
differ.  Do  we  mean  the  cost  in  the  largest 
mill  or  the  smallest?  Do  we  mean  the  cost 
in  the  average  plant  or  in  the  one  that  is 
run  at  an  efliciency  higher  than  the  average? 
Do  we  mean  the  cost  under  the  very  worst 
conditions  and  in  the  factory  which  takes 
the  booby  prize  in  good  management? 
Horrid  thought! 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
more  difference  in  cost  of  production  l)e- 
tween  plants  right  here  at  home  than  be¬ 


Ctptfri0kt,  ClimtMmBt.  Wmakimftmk,  t>.  C. 

JAUES  BURTON  REYNOLDS  (REPUBLICAN).  FORMERLY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


tween  plants  in  the  United  States  and  those 
in  foreign  countries! 

There  is  a  reasonable  answer  to  this  criti¬ 
cism.  Political  piolicies  must  be  broad 
enough  to  work  with.  Tariff  policies,  to 
be  stated,  must  be  stated  in  broad  terms. 
Platforms  must  say  “free  trade,”  or  “tariff 
for  revenue  only,”  or  “  tariff  to  equalize  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,”  or  “high  protection,”  or  “pro¬ 
hibitory  tariff.”  This  “difference  in  cost  of 
production  ”  was  a  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform.  President  Taft  attempts  to  con¬ 
jure  with  it  and  instructs  the  “Tariff 
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WILLIAM  MARCELLUS  HOWARD  (DEMOCRAT),  LAWYER,  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  FROM  GEORGIA. 


uses  the  theory,  we 
may  say  mischievous¬ 
ly,  not  because  it  is 
“  scientific  because 
it  is  not— but  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a 
“  blacksmith’s  tool  ” ! 

The  second  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Tariff 
Board  is  that  it  has 
done  nothing.  Either 
it  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  or  it  has  been  so 
closely  surrounded  by 
the  standpat,  put-it- 
o  V  e  r-till-another-ses- 
sion  -  and  -  even-then- 
w  o  e  -  to-big-business- 
e  m  pi  o  y  i  n  g-ninety- 
million-  workmen- 
with  -  stock  -  distribu  - 
ted-amon  g-eighty  - 
thousand  -widows- 
and-maiden-aunts  ele¬ 
ment,  that  it  has  be¬ 
gun  to  lean  toward  de¬ 
lay.  Two  years  have 
gone  by;  if  the  Board 
has  made  any  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion  the  country  at 
large  must  say,  in  its 
patient  way,  that  it 
has  failed  to  notice  it. 

The  only  way  to  re¬ 
ply  to  this  criticism 
is  with  facts.  If  the 
facts  satisfy  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen,  well  and 
good;  if  not,  they  do 
not  make  an  adequate 
answer. 

Efom  its  creatioTT 


Board”  with  it,  not  because  it  is  the  name 
of  a  jierfect  tariff  theory,  or  even  a  practical 
method.  Indeed,  over  a  year  ago,  he  wrote 
Congressman  McKinley: 

“The  precise  difference  in  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  capable  of  definite  ascertain¬ 
ment.  *  *  *  All  that  even  the  most 
scientific  person  can  do  is  to  exercise  his 
best  judgment  in  reaching  a  conclusion.” 

His  reason  for  using  the  theory,  however, 
is  that  he  believes  its  application  means  a 
substantial,  but  not  a  shocking,  reduction 
of  the  Payne-.Aldrich  duties,  which  enraged 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He 


in  September,  igog,  till  Aprikr  1910,  acting 
■underThO^resident  s  instructions,  the  Board 
gave  its  whole  attention  to  the  question  of 
ma.ximum  and  minimum  rates  in  our  relation 
with  foreign  countries,  workdn  this  field 
was  not  of  a  spectacular  nature,  but  it 
well  d^np,  anH  rnust  be  called  a  business¬ 
like  performance.  It  smoothed  over  much 
friction  with  foreign  countries,  obtained 
concessions  for  the  United  States,  and  ful¬ 
filled  the  purpose  for  which  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  the  President  to  hire  assistants. 

In  April,  1910,  the  Board  had  finished 
this  work.  Perhaps  the  time  was  more  than 
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ripe  then  to  begin  concentrated  work  on  one 
or  two  schedules  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
that  were  screaming  for  revision.  But 
there  was  no  new  appropriation  from  Con¬ 
gress  until  June  twenty-fifth,  and,  even  if 
there  had  been,  the  organization  of  the  Tar¬ 
iff  Board  and  the  plan  for  its  work  had  not 
been  formed.  There  had  to  be  trips  to  Eu¬ 
rope  to  investigate  the  work  of  other  tariff 
commissions.  Exjjerts  and  agents  had  to  be 
found.  The  President  had  instructed  the 
Board  to  prepare  a  glossary  of  tariff  terms 
and  other  data,  which  should  assist  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  tariff  into  plain  English.  The 
scope  of  work  to  be  done,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  not  limited  to  Schedule  I  or 
Schedule  K,  but  included  preparation  to  in¬ 
vestigate  tariff  questions  from  A  to  Z. 
Criticism  of  tardiness  in  such  a  case  is  easier 
than  doing  che  ground  work  that  had  to  be 
done. 

It  was  not  until  last  January  that  the 
Board  and  its  staff  were  in  step  for  system¬ 
atized  labor.  Then,  on  February  twenty- 
third,  the  Senate  called  on  the  Board  for  an 
immediate  rejwrt  on  farm  products  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  reciprocity.  The  Board  produced 
the  report  in  five  days.  On  May  fifteenth 
came  the  Board’s  report  on  the  pulp 
and  news  print  paper  industry,  which 
report  has  been  the  subject  of  both  sneers 
and  approval.  The  other  reports  in 
process  of  preparation  for  some  time  have 
been  those  on  Chemicals,  on  Wool  and 
Woolens,  and  on  Cotton.  Qp—  June-M. 
1-1)11,  a  rnrqpiittpf  nf  thp  National  Tariff 
Commission  Association,  which  had  been 
permitted  by  the  President  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  work  of  the  Board,  reported  most 
favorably.  Such  are  the  facts.  They  either 
reassure  us  that  we  have  suffered  no  undue 
delay,  or  they  fail  to  do  so. 

And  now  comes  the  criticism  which  avers 
that  a  strong  wind  from  the  “protected 
interest”  quarter  has  been  blowing  on  the 
Tariff  Board. 

What  are  these  straws? 

A  former  manufacturer,  Samuel  Dale, 
now  editor  of  the  Textile  World-Record,  who 
was  thought  by  the  Board  to  be  worthy  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  Board, 
was  employed  as  an  expert  in  igio.  In 
April,  iQii,  he  resigned  hurriedly,  writing 
a  long  letter  explaining  his  reasons.  To 
newspaper  reporters  he  refused  to  disclose 
the  contents  of  his  letter,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  discourteous  to  the  Board  to  do 


so;  but  he  made  a  formal  statement  for  pub¬ 
lication:  He  said:  “The  interest  In  this 
matter  is  natural  in  view  of  the  passage  of 
the  Underwood  bill  by  the  House,  ♦  *  * 
and  the  efforts  to  ixjstjione  action  on  the 
plea  that  the  Tariff  Board  will  be  ready  to 
report  on  December  first.  I  not  only  have 
no  objection  to  the  publication  of  my  re¬ 
ports  and  corresiK)ndence  with  the  Board, 
but  I  think  good  results  might  follow  such 
publication.” 

The  Tariff  Board,  at  the  time  when  this 
is  written,  has  not  published  Mr.  Dale’s 
reports  or  his  letter. 

G.  W.  Burton,  a  special,  and  supposedly 
impartial,  agent  of  the  Tariff  Board,  under¬ 
took  some  correspondence  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  from  abroad.  “Your  tariff  re¬ 
vision  demand,  fellow-.\mericans,”  said  one 
of  his  articles,  “is  a  fad.”  This  statement 
is  not  reassuring  to  the  average  American 
citizen,  who  still  believes  he  knows  what 
the  word  “impartiality”  means. 

Again,  all  these  banquets  of  associations 
composed  of  manufacturers  who  have  an 
axe  to  grind,  which  have  lx?en  attended  by 
members  of  the  Tariff  Board,  have  not 
heli>ed  the  situation.  One  of  the.se  ban¬ 
quets  was  held  in  Washington.  Its  purpose 
may  have  been  the  promotion  of  g(X)d  fel¬ 
lowship,  but  it  was  given  by  an  association 
which  has  a  record  for  long-distance  privi¬ 
lege-getting  in  tariff  favors  and  not  for 
much  else.  It  brought  all  its  representa¬ 
tives  from  many  miles  to  the  capital,  and 
its  guests  were  thirty-odd  standpat  con¬ 
gressmen  and  senators,  and  two  members  of 
the  Tariff  Board.  It  lookfd  like  a  lobby 
raised  to  the  wth  power,  and  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tariff  Board  must  have  been 
embarrassed. 

.Again,  the  crowd  that  has  always  buzzed 
around  the  honey  and  always  fought  the 
idea  of  a  real  tariff  commission,  tooth  and 
nail,  has  been  clamorous  recently  in  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  informal  Tariff  Board. 

How  do  we  answer  these  referencas  to 
straws?  By  saying,  as  we  ought  to  say, 
that  not  one  of  them  is  definite  enough  to 
make  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Dale  may  have 
written  nothing  which  the  Tariff  Board 
would  be  reluctant  to  show  us.  This  we 
may  see  when,  after  we  have  watched  with 
interest,  his  reports  and  letters  are  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  Board. 

As  for  Mr.  Burton,  if  he  were  indiscreet 
enough  to  write  it  down,  in  a  fatherly  w’ay, 
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that  tariff  revision  is  a  fad,  this  is  not  an  in¬ 
dication  that  his  superiors  hold  his  views 
or  are  even  responsible  for  such  a  slip. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  Board  b  neg¬ 
lecting  the  interest  of  the  consumer  because 
it  attends  the  dinners  of  protected  manu¬ 
facturers’  associations,  even  though  the  din¬ 
ners  are  framed  up  for  the  “  same  old  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Finally,  the  new  friendliness  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  interests,  now  falling  in  saccharined 
showers  on  the  Tariff  Board,  probably  b 
as  embarrassing  to  the  Board  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  it  b  amusing  to  the  average  man 
of  us. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  after  all  is 
that  this  Tariff  Board  is  not  yet  a  known 


quantity,  b  not  yet  a  real  Tariff  Board. 

We  ^ow  we  ought  to  have  a  real  tariff 
commission  which  will  build  up  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  work,  as  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  has  done,  and  which  will 
save  us  from  the  lies  and  the  lobbies  and 
the  log-rolling  of  tariff-making. 

President  Taft  believes  we  have  the 
nucleus  in  the  present  Board. 

Why,  he  stakes  hb  political  future  on  it  I 
He  vetoed  a  wool-tariff  revision  on  thb 
faith!  Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  veto, 
it  took  a  whole  lot  of  courage.  He  backed 
his  Tariff  Board  at  that  moment  with  every¬ 
thing  he  had! 

And  the  Tariff  Board  has  not  yet  come 
off  the  nest. 


BLACK  SHEEP 

BY  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

"Black  Sheep,  Black  Sheep, 

Have  you  any  wool?'’ 

That  I  have,  my  Master, 

Three  bags  full. 

One  is  for  the  mother  who  prays  for  me  at  night — 

A  gift  of  broken  promises  to  count  by  candlelight. 

One  is  for  the  tried  friend  who  raised  me  when  I  fell — 

A  gift  of  weakling’s  tinsel  oaths  that  strew  the  path  to  Hell. 

And  one  is  for  the  true  love — the  heaviest  of  all — 

That  holds  the  pieces  of  a  faith  a  careless  hand  let  fall. 

"Black  Sheep,  Black  Sheep, 

Have  you  aught  to  say?" 

A  word  to  each,  my  Master, 

Ere  I  go  my  way. 

A  word  unto  my  mother  to  bid  her  think  o’  me 
Only  as  a  little  lad  playing  at  her  knee. 

A  word  unto  my  tried  friend  to  bid  him  see  again 
Two  laughing  lads  in  Springtime  a-racing  down  the  glen. 

A  word  unto  my  true  love — a  single  word — to  pray 
If  one  day  I  cross  her  path — to  turn  her  eyes  away. 
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BY  C.  B.  FALLS 


OR  some  years  I  had 

Fbeen  living  alone, 
rather  far  up-town, 
— — in  a  block  biult  solid 
and  high  with  buildings  made 
up  of  little  rooms  separated 
only  by  flimsy  partitions.  I 
had  two  rooms.  My  front- 
room  window  faced  on  a  block 
exactly  like  mine,  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tenants  were  packed 
in  close,  constantly  moving  in 
and  out.  There  w’as  a  dreary 
sameness  about  it;  I  used  to 
yawm  as  I  looked  at  it. 

I  knew  there  had  been  wed¬ 
dings,  births,  and  deaths  over 
there,  and  that  once  a  young 
Swede  had  shot  himself.  He 
had  been  an  infernally  p>atient 
pianist.  The  whole  block 
had  roused  that  night.  1  re¬ 
member  the  shot,  then  the 
shouts  and  screams  and  heads 
out  of  windows,  the  street  be¬ 
low  quite  black  with  heads. 
But  I  had  seen  no  other  ex¬ 
citement  in  that  block.  And 
I  found  my  room  an  excellent 
place  to  wrrite  in.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  to  distract  me 
— so  utterly  commonplace  was 
this  \iew  of  my  neighbors  in 
New'  York. 

My  rear-room  window 
brought  them  close.  It  looked 


on  an  air-shaft  twelve  feet 
wide;  and,  measuring  from  the 
opposite  fire-escape  to  mine, 
it  was  only  eight  feet  from 
my  neighbor  to  me.  There 
were  other  neighbors  on  either 
side,  and  above  and  below,  all 
crowded  close.  And  to  the 
right  the  shaft  op>ened  into  a 
deep  back  court  where  were 
more  walls,  windows,  and  fire- 
escapes,  and  the  usual  clothes 
on  lines,  limp  or  flapping,  night 
and  day. 

At  night,  I  will  admit,  the 
skyline  became  rather  black 
and  dramatic,  and  in  summer, 
when  windows  were  open, 
there  were  suggestive  night 
sounds  here.  Vague,  disso¬ 
nant  murmurs  of  voices,  now 
rising  in  anger,  now  subdued; 
grumbling,  peevish,  tender, 
glad;  chuckles,  ripples,  and 
peals  of  laughter;  slow,  mo¬ 
notonous  lullabies,  the  wailing 
of  babies;  the  tinkle  and  clang 
of  a  mandolin  somewhere. 
Sometimes  all  would  be  sud¬ 
denly  still,  and  then  from  the 
distant  river  w’ould  come  a 
ship’s  low,  quivering  bellow. 
Another  dead  pause,  broken 
only  by  rough  breathing  from 
a  bed  not  over  three  feet 
from  mine.  And  then  some- 
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times  a  voice,  so  close  and  intimate  that  it 
thrilled. 

“Strange,”  you  may  say;  “he  says  that  it 
bored  him,  and  yet  hrs  description  is  fairly 
vivid.” 

That’s  because  of  something  I  heard  one 
night  from  the  chap  who  lived  across  the 
shaft. 

I  had  seen  him  often  enough  before.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  us  was  a  good  sleeper;  both  of  us  were 
good  smokers.  On  hot  nights  when  I  could 
not  sleep,  I  would  climb  out  on  my  fire- 
escape,  and  often  I  would  find  him  on  his. 
The  eight-foot  space  between  us  was  better 
than  nothing.  I  never  felt  that  I  had  to 
talk,  and  I  seldom  did.  Not  that  I  disliked 
his  looks.  He  was  rather  a  decent,  simple, 
kindly  looking  sort,  uncouthly  tall,  with 
shoulders  stoop)ed  and  rounded.  He  used 
to  sit  with  his  big  knees  doubled  up  and  his 
hands  locked  tight  across  his  shins.  He 
smoked  a  pipe  absurdly  small,  neglecting  it 
outrageously;  half  the  time  he  let  it  go  out. 
For  an  hour  without  moving  he  would  stare 
in  a  grave,  friendly  fashion  out  into  the 
shadowy  court.  I  don’t  know  how  he  apn 
peared  when  dressed,  for  we  came  out  only 
in  pajamas;  like  owls,  we  appeared  when  the 
other  neighbors  were  all  asleep.  I  say  I 
did  not  dislike  him,  nor  was  I  a  snob,  nor 
was  he,  nor  were  we  afraid  of  each  other, 
nor  were  we  even  bored  by  each  other.  But 
we  were  neighbors  in  New  York.  And  so 
we  held  back.  And  the  few  remarks  we  ex¬ 
changed  now  and  then  were  of  a  most  brief 
and  impersonal  kind. 

But  when  you  throw  something  at  a  man 
you  have  to  look  at  him  in  order  to  hit  him. 
And  one  July  night  when  my  neighbor  asked 
me  for  a  light  and  I  tossed  over  my  matches, 
the  look  on  his  face  caught  my  eye  at  once. 
Something  had  happened  to  the  man — 
something  deeply  exciting. 

“Thanks,”  he  said.  As  he  tossed  back 
the  box,  his  glance  met  mine.  For  several 
moments  we  looked  at  each  other,  and  we 
felt  curiously  drawn  to  each  other.  He 
puffed  at  his  pipe. 

“Say,”  he  drawled,  “now  that  we’ve 
sat  here  a  couple  of  years,  how  about  getting 
acquainted?” 

“But,”  I  objected,  “we’re  neighbors — 
New  York  neighbors.” 

“I  know,”  he  assented.  “It  dynamites 
every  tradition  in  town.  Still,  why  not? 
There  ain’t  any  risk  of  our  getting  too 
friendly — I’m  moving  away  in  a  couple  of 


days.  And  now  that  our  two  years  are  up, 
I’d  like  to  talk  ’em  over  a  bit.  Let’s  have 
a  talk  about  old  times.” 

“For  Auld  Lang  Syne?”  I  ventured. 

“Sure,”  he  replied,  with  a  queer,  quiet 
intensity;  “for  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

We  smoked. 

“Well,  to  begin  with,”  I  suggested,  “sup>- 
pose  I  pry  into  your  affairs.  What  have 
you  been  doing  all  this  time?” 

“Trying  to  push  an  invention,”  he  said. 

I  shrank.  He  noticed  this  and  grinned. 

“  Don’t  worry,”  he  said  simply.  “  I  won’t 
talk  about  my  invention  all  night.  Just  lis¬ 
ten  a  minute.”  We  listened.  A  moment 
later  from  far  down  the  river  came  a  faint, 
thin  tugboat  whistle,  then  a  sort  of  con¬ 
tralto  toot,  and  then  a  deep  bass  bellow. 
And  as  though  these  were  voices  telling  him 
things,  the  big  chap’s  visage  lighted  up. 

“It’s  an  invention  for  ships,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  worked  at  the  cuss  of  a  thing  for  six 
years.  I’ve  smoked  pipes  by  the  thousand 
over  it,  some  of  ’em  here  at  night  with  you. 
I  used  to  remember  you  once  in  a  while,  and 
once  I  came  near  comforting  you  with  the 
thought  that  I  wasn’t  really  beside  you  at 
all,  that  my  mind  was  ’way  off  himdreds 
of  miles  from  here  out  at  sea.” 

“Model  neighbor!”  I  put  in. 

“One  to  be  proud  of,”  he  agreed.  “The 
fact  is,  I  was  all  up  and  down  the  Deep 
Water,  figuring  how  my  invention  would 
work.  Off  Hatteras,  off  the  Banks  in  a  fog, 
or  in  one  of  them  dead  glassy  calms  down 
xmder  the  Equator.  And  I  even  had  a  dash 
for  the  Pole.” 

“In  pajamas?”  I  asked. 

“In  pajamas,”  he  said.  “I  was  that  in¬ 
spired  I  didn’t  catch  cold.  And  my  A\'ife 
was  about  as  inspired  as  me.” 

I  took  my  pipe  out  of  my  mouth  and 
stared.  “Are  you  married?”  I  asked. 

“  Sure,”  he  replied.  “  Married  a  year  ago 
last  May.” 

“Queer  I  never  noticed  it.” 

“You  wouldn’t.  You  see,  this  room  be¬ 
hind  me  is  only  my  shop.  Her  bed  w’as  in 
the  other  room.  She  used  to  watch  me 
through  the  door.  My  wife  was  a  cripple,” 
he  added. 

I  grew  uneasy.  “That’s  hard  luck,”  I 
murmured.  “How  did  it  happen?” 

“She  came  from  my  town  upnstate,”  he 
said.  “She  came  to  New  York,  got  a  job 
in  an  ofl5ce,  and  was  tickled  to  death  with 
the  town — till  one  night,  on  her  way 
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home,  a  trolley-car  knocked  her  down. 

“They  said  in  the  hospital  that  she  would 
I  be  a  cripple  for  life.  But  there’s  cme  fine 
thing  about  my  job :  it’s  tied  up  to  the  whole 
scientific  game;  and  the  more  you  monkey 
■  with  science  the  more  you  get  counting  on 
what  it  can  do.  So  I  figured  that  sooner  or 
later  science  would  straighten  out  her  back. 
We’d  got  engaged  before  she  was  hurt.  So 
;  we  had  a  hospital  wedding  one  day,  and 

:  then  put  in  our  honeymoon  here — with 

you.” 

“  I  didn’t  know,”  I  remarked, 
i  “  I  came  near  telling  you  once  or  twice,” 

he  said,  “in  moments  out  here  when  my 
mind  was  ashore.  But  I  didn’t.  It  struck 
me  as  kind  of  mean.” 

“  How’s  that?  ”  I  asked, 
i  Again  there  was  a  p)ause. 

“I’m  embarrassed,”  he  said.  “I  may 
have  guessed  wrong.  Say,  neighbor,  have 
you  got  a  wife  over  there?  ” 

;  I  started  violently.  “  No !  ”  I  said. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “that’s  why  it 
struck  me  as  kind  of  mean.  I  had  a  wife,  a 
real  one.  She  had  the  stuff,  so  to  speak,  and 
she  put  all  she  had  right  into  my  rooms.  I 
won’t  call  it  exactly  a  woman’s  touch,  be- 
1  cause  she  was  in  bed,  flat  on  her  back.  But 
she  squinted  and  bossed  and  pointed  while 
I  yanked  things  aroimd  and  stuck  things  up 
;  and  bought  things  on  approval.  And  while 
not  exactly  scientific  in  method,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  did  invent  a  home.” 

He  gravely  puffed  at  his  pipe  for  a  while. 

“Then  she  taught  me  to  cook,”  he  con- 
^  tinued.  “And  the  honeymoon  got  exciting 

j  as  hell.  You  see,  my  cooking  was  done  in 

my  shop,  and  her  bossing  was  done  from  the 
other  room.  And  when  a  fried  dinner  sailed 

Bt  into  a  storm,  my  pilot  used  to  lie  on  her 

back  with  both  hands  itching  to  get  at  the 
helm,  while  I  worked  like  an  elephant  aloft.” 
He  paused  and  grinned  reminiscently.  “I 
sure  did  wreck  a  pile  of  food. 

“  See  her  game?  She  wanted  to  keep  my 
mind  off  my  invention.  She  knew  that  I 
■  was  worried  some — so  many  ship-owners 
L  had  turned  me  down.  She  never  let  me  talk 
of  the  thing  except  about  one  night  a  week. 
But  then  wn’d  both  let  loose  for  fair.  She 
was  no  fool,  that  little  kid;  every  point  that 
I  made  she  took  like  a  flash.  And  the 
two  of  us  would  get  so  all-fired  excited 
over  ships  and  steam  pressure  and  valves 
I  that  it’s  a  w’onder  you  didn’t  hear.” 

“I  was  busy,”  I  said. 


“A  bom  tramp,  that  woman,”  my  neigh, 
bor  went  on.  “  If  she’d  been  a  boy,  she  sure 
would  have  run  away  to  sea.  Having  lived 
all  her  life  ’way  inland,  the  kid  was  crazy 
for  the  Deep  Water.  That  was  one  thing 
that  got  us  engaged.  You  see,  she  had  long 
ago  made  up  her  mind  that  somehow  or 
other  she’d  earn  enough  money  to  go  all  up 
and  down  this  little  old  world.  Italy,  Cape 
Horn,  Japan — there  was  no  cuss  of  a  coun¬ 
try  she  wouldn’t  take  in  at  some  time  or 
another;  she  had  a  special  hankering  after 
Herzegovina,  simply  because  it  had  such  a 
fool  name.  And  knowing  what  big  money 
there  was  in  this  here  little  invention  of 
mine,  we  used  to  plan  how  we’d  squander  it 
all  on  trips. 

“  ‘  For  Heaven’s  sake,’  she  would  say,  ly¬ 
ing  there  on  her  back,  ‘let’s  never  save  up 
for  a  rainy  day!  Let’s  see  the  world  before 
it  rains,  while  the  sun  and  the  stars  are  right 
on  the  job!’ — or  words  to  that  effect 
Plucky?  You  bet!  Her  back  didn’t  worry 
her,  not  at  all.  She  figured  out  how  to  trav¬ 
el,  spine  or  no  spine,  how  to  get  on  and  off 
ships  and  trains;  how  to  get  up  a  mountain 
or  into  a  church  or  a  picter  museum  or  a 
Chinese  temple  or  any  old  place.  She  was 
some  inventor  herself. 

“I  had  a  scheme  of  my  owm,”  he  went  on. 
“As  I  said  before,  I  coimted  on  science.  I 
felt  dead  sure  that  my  wife  could  be  cured  if 
the  right  doctor  could  be  found.  But  the 
finding  him  was  devilish  hard!  I  even  came 
near  talking  to  you,  once  or  twice  when  the 
puzzle  was  at  its  worst.  I  remember  one  hot 
night  in  August,  when  you  looked  across 
about  2  AM.,  and  said  it  was  tough  to  be 
an  owl,  and  I  came  near  telling  you  then 
and  there  what  it  was  that  was  making  an 
owl  of  me.  But  I  didn’t.” 

He  looked  over  and  smiled.  “You  see, 
if  I  had,”  he  remarked,  “I’d  have  laid  my¬ 
self  open  to  hearing  from  you  what  was 
keeping  you  out  of  bed.  And  that  would 
have  b^n  kind  of  tough  on  me — because 
I’m  your  neighbor — in  New  York. 

“But  I  had  to  talk  to  some  two-legged 
critter;  so  I  did  just  what  I  thought  was  all 
wrong,  put  the  whole  proposition  right  up 
to  my  wife.  And — it  w'asn’t  wrong— ^dn’t 
hurt  her  a  bit;  it  did  her  good;  let  us  both 
in  behind  each  other’s  bluff.  She  told  me 
she  had  been  at  it  herself,  had  been  awake 
nights  with  it,  fallen  asleep  with  it,  chased 
that  doctor  around  in  her  dreams.  She 
knew  he  must  be  thundering  rich,  so  in  one 
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of  her  dreams  she  tracked  him  down  to  a 
'  box  at  the  Grand  Opry.  The  box  was  dark, 
but  my  wife  had  brought  along  an  old  Ian* 
tern,  one  that  had  hung  in  the  kitchen  en¬ 
try  in  the  farmhouse  back  upnstate.  When 
the  doctor  saw  this  he  was  much  annoyed, 
and  he  whispered,  ‘  Go  ’way,  young  woman, 
go  ’way!’  But  the  kid  got  a  powerful  grip 
{  on  his  ear,  and  said  in  low’  but  aw’ful  tones, 
j  *Man — behold  your  neighbor!' 

\  “That  was  only  one  of  a  million  laughs 
that  my  wife  got  out  of  her  broken  back. 

[  Believe  me"  he  added  softly,  “she  was  sure 
I  a  plucky  kid.  And  smart.  It  was  her  idea 
1  that  gave  us  a  start.  ‘  Let’s  ask  our  nearest 
'  neighbor,’  she  said.  ‘Who’s  he?’  I  asked, 
i  ‘Doc  Bray,’  she  said — Bray  being  the  doc- 
i  tor  in  our  home  town  a  hundred  and  eigh- 
I  ty-two  miles  away.  So  I  wrote  to  Bray, 

!  and  the  old  boy  surprised  us.  He  really 
1  knew  something  about  New’  York.  It  was 
'  through  the  leads  he  gave  us  that  we  got 
:  started  on  our  hunt. 

‘  “I  w’on’t  bother  you  with  details.  We 
i  used  the  method  of  elimination,  the  same 
;  as  in  working  on  an  invention.  By  Christ- 
;  mas  w’e  had  narrowed  down  to  three  big 
j  surgeon  specialists,  and  then  I  maneuvered 
I  around  them  three — tried  to  Marconi  ’em, 

*  so  to  speak.  .\t  last  I  got  to  see  one  of  ’em, 
and  found  him  a  mighty  decent  man.  He 
even  came  here  and  examined  my  wife. 
‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘there’s  a  good  chance  of  a 
cure.’  He  even  proposed  to  operate  free. 
But  then,  when  he  had  got  us  ’way  up  in  the 
air,  he  brought  us  to  earth  with  an  aeroplane 
smash  by  explaining  that  in  his  hospital  the 
free  beds  were  booked  for  some  months 
I  ahead.  ‘Wait,’ he  said, 
j  “And  that  word  let  the  steam  right  out 
j  of  our  valves.  It  sounded  so  darned  famil- 
j  iar.  The  ship  company  people  had  said  the 
same  thing  every  Monday  for  tw’o  years. 

1  “  Don’t  it  beat  the  band  w’hat  a  city  this 

j  is-!  Jam  full  of  the  biggest,  busiest  jobs, 
i  You  feel  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean.” 

“Often,”  I  said.  And  w’e  smoked. 

“It’s  good  fun  being  one  of  two  drops,” 
t  he  went  on,  “so  long  as  you’ve  money  in 
I  your  jeans.  .\nd  we  had  a  little — fifteen  dol- 
I  lars  a  week — from  a  job  that  I  had  held 
j  down  for  years  in  a  marine  repair  shop, 
j  “But  five  months  ago  I  lost  my  job.  It 

I  j  was  a  kind  of  a  joke  on  me.  While  I  had 

I I  been  figuring  on  my  invention,  some  other 
. ;  poor  devil  had  figured  on  his — a  machine 
: !  for  our  shop  that  did  five  men’s  work.  I 


was  one  of  them  five,  and  I  was  dropped. 
t  “Things  got  almighty  bad  after  that.  I 
hunted  for  other  jobs,  but  no  luck.  And 
money  ran  low  and  my  wife  laughed  a  lot. 

I  got  bitter  those  days.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  I  had  so  infernal  much  time  to  think 
of  her  spine  and  of  my  machine.  I  used  to 
think  of  ’em  out  here  with  you.  I  got  even 
more  sure  my  machine  was  all  right,  and 
even  more  certain  her  spine  could  be  cured. 
But  I  saw  behind  all  the  jokes  she  told,  how 
them  nights  without  sleep  were  knocking 
her  out.  Every  chance  of  our  happiness  go¬ 
ing  to  pot— for  the  lack  of  one  thing — money" 

This  last  came  with  sudden  intensity, 
abrupt,  almost  savage.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment,  leaned  slightly  forw’ard;  the  light 
from  a  window  fell  full  on  his  face.  .\nd  I 
saw’  his  big  features  slowly  relax  into  a 
quiet,  friendly  smile. 

“Say,  neighbor,  you  had  a  mighty  close 
call — one  night  out  here  along  in  May.” 

“How  was  that?” 

“  Why,  we’d  sat  here  smoking  for  maybe 
an  hour,  in  our  usual  sociable  way,  when 
there  came  a  big  hullabaloo  from  the  river, 
as  though  tw’enty  tugs  had  got  into  a  waltz. 
And  you  made  some  brief  remark  about 
tugs — ‘Damn  those  tugs!’ — about  like  that. 
The  first  three  words  you  had  spoken  that 
night.  Not  many  words,  not  enough  to  be 
called  a  real  old-fashioned  country  talk. 
Still,  it  was  something  to  start  on.  You  see, 
I’d  been  figuring  all  that  hour  on  how  to 
open  up  on  you.  And  here  I  thought  I  saw 
my  chance.  From  tugs  I’d  lead  the  talk  to 
shops,  and  from  ships  down  into  their  en¬ 
gine-rooms,  and  so  to  that  little  machine  of 
mine,  which  w’as  bound  to  yield  such  a  pile 
of  money  if  only  some  neighbor  w’ould  make 
me  a  loan.  And  I  was  just  starting  to  say 
all  that,*  when  you  added:  ‘Tugs  or  no 
tugs,  I’m  going  to  bed!’  You  remember?” 

“Yes.” 

“So  you  went  in  and  got  into  bed.  But 
a  few’  minutes  later  you  turned  up  the  gas 
and  started  to  read.  And  then  after  a  while 
you  dropped  your  book  and  fell  back  asleep, 
without  even  thinking  to  turn  out  the  light. 
Your  jeans  were  lying  over  a  chair,  and 
the  light  fell  on  a  hip  pocket — which  bulged 
just  as  if  there  w’as  a  wad  inside — a  wad  of 
money,  so  to  sp>eak.  I  have  a  big,  wide 
board  in  my  room ;  I  use  it  for  a  work  bench. 
It  was  just  long  enough  for  a  bridge.” 

“Well - ” 

“Well,”  he  ended  slowly,  “New  Yorkers 
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ought  to  do  one  of  two  things — take  the 
trouble  to  know  their  neighbors,  or  else  go 
to  bed  with  their  jeans  on.” 

The  pause  was  intense. 

“But  I  didn’t  take  your  money.” 

Where's  your  wife  now?"  I  asked 
harshly. 

“In  the  hospital,”  he  said. 

“Better  or  w’orse?” 

“About  cured,”  he  replied. 

How  did  you  do  it?  ” 

“The  day  after  that  night,  I  went  to 
the  doctor,  the  big  guy  who  had  said  we 
must  wait.  And  I  told  him  all  about  your 
jeans.” 

“What  did  he  do?” 

“He  asked  me  what  shipping  line  had 
my  machine.  When  I  told  him,  he  turned 
to  the  ’phone  on  his  desk  and  called  for  a 
number.  Then  he  looked  back.  ‘I  know* 
somebody  big  dowm  there,’  he  said.  In  less 
than  a  minute  he  had  his  friend,  and  wras 
talking  about  my  invention. 

“‘You’re  likely  to  buy  it?’  he  asked. 

“‘Yes,’  said  his  fnend. 

“You  know  how'  a  telephone  is;  if  you 
listen  hard  you  can  hear  the  other  voice, 
kind  of  faint.  And  I  certainly  was  listen¬ 
ing  hard. 

“‘How  soon?’  asked  the  doctor. 

“‘Oh,’  said  the  voice,  ‘maybe  a  week, 
and  maybe  a  year - ’ 

“‘Look  here,  Mac,’  the  doctor  said, 
*come  and  dine  with  me  to-night.’” 

My  neighbor  stopped  abruptly. 

“It  sure  is  one  unholy  thing,”  he  said. 


“  the  power  that  them  big  guys  have — over 
your  money  and  your  life.  They  bought 
my  invention  that  same  week  and  gave  me 
a  six-hundred-dollar  advance.  And  before 
they  had  got  through  doing  that,  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  my  wife  on  his  Ust.  The  table 
where  he  operates  is  like  theatre  seats  at  a 
Broadway  hit — sold  out  for  days  and  weeks 
ahead.  But  he  had  her  booked  five  weeks 
ago,  and  now,  by  the  gods,  he  has  her 
cur^!  They’ve  got  to  be  great  chums, 
them  two.  You  ought  to  have  heard  the 
big  one  laugh  when  the  kid  told  how  she 
had  tracked  him  down  to  his  opry  box  with 
a  lantern.  It  seems  he’s  about  as  fond  of 
opry  as  he  is  of  ‘rough-on-rats.’ 

“  The  queer  old  cuss  has  made  two  points: 
First,  not  a  cent  for  what  he  has  done !  Sec¬ 
ond,  complete  change  of  climate  for  Rue. 

“And  so,”  he  ended  simply,  “when  them 
sea-bulls  get  bellowing  up  from  the  river  or 
the  bay,  they  say  to  me,  ‘Bermuda.’  We 
sail  this  week  on  a  p>oor,  unhappy-looking 
boat  that  hasn’t  yet  got  my  machine  in  her 
gizzard.  But  she  will.  They  all  will,  every 
deep-water  ship  in  this  little  old  world. 
The  world  looks  good  to  me  to-night.  .\nd 
we’re  going  to  travel  all  up  and  down  it— 
have  a  look  at  it  before  the  next  rain.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
looked  expectantly  over  at  me. 

“Now  supp>ose  you  loosen  up  a  bit,  neigh¬ 
bor.  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
time?” 

“I?”  I  said,  disgustedly.  “Why,  I’ve 
been  sitting  over  here  trying  to  think  up 
plots  for  yams!” 


NEW  theatre  season  in  America 
may  be  regarded  as  formally 
opened  at  the  precise  moment 
when  Mr.  John  Drew  makes  his 
annual  bow  to  a  first-night  audience  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  in  New  York.  This  ur¬ 
bane  and  pMjlished  actor  is  so  uniformly  good 
in  all  his  parts  that  many  observers  of  the 
stage  are  wont  to  take  his  work  for  granted 
and  to  regard  it  as  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  some  actor  or  actress  who  makes  an 
emphatic  hit  in  a  striking  part  and  there¬ 
after  does  nothing  noteworthy  for  several 
seasons.  There  is  nothing  to  jut  out  and 
hit  the  eye  in  a  lifelong  uniformity  of  excel¬ 
lence.  Our  good  and  faithful  citizens  are 
seldom  talked  about:  it  is  those  who  shout 
in  public  and  disturb  the  peace  who  get 
their  names  recorded  in  large  type  upon  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers.  And  in  the 
mimic  world  of  the  theatre,  an  actor  who 
is  always  good  is  less  talked  about  than  one 
who  spasmodically  emerges  to  tear  a  pas¬ 
sion  to  tatters. 

Mr.  Drew  is  our  one  consistent  and  con¬ 
tinuous  exponent  of  polite  comedy — that 
sort  of  airy,  easy  dallying  with  the  minor 
foibles  of  society  which  may  be  expected  at 
the  Criterion  in  London.  To  us  in  America, 
this  graceful  and  good-humored  comedy 
of  manners  comes  as  a  relief  from  many 
plays  that  are  representative  of  what  that 
astute  critic,  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton, 
has  called  our  American  comedy  of  bad 
manners.  When  confronted  with  such  ex¬ 
hibitions,  we  need,  as  an  antidote,  some 
polite  comedy  which  shall  remind  us  that 
characters  may  be  funny  without  being 
vulgar,  and  that  lines  may  be  witty  without 


being  rude.  Such  an  antidote  is  always 
offered  by  the  plays  in  which  Mr.  Drew 
appiears;  and  though  some  of  them  may 
seem  a  little  thin,  they  are  at  least  always 
inoffensive,  and  are  often  representative  of 
the  best  manners  of  our  time. 

“A  SINGLE  MAN” 

Mr.  Drew  is  appjearing  this  season  in  a 
comedy  called  “A  Single  Man,”  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Henry  Davies.  Mr.  Davies  has 
always  been  a  delicate  and  dainty  artist. 
He  has  concerned  himself  by  preference 
with  the  little  things  of  life;  but  these  he  has 
rendered  surely,  with  a  rare  refinement  of 
art.  He  has  a  pretty  touch  of  sentiment,  a 
subtle  insight  into  character,  and  the  clever 
art  of  rep>eating  truthfully  those  apparent 
trivialities  of  conversation  which  reveal  the 
v'ery  essence  of  individual  p>ersonality. 

“A  Single  Man”  is  not  so  worthy  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Davies’s  art  as  either  “The 
Mollusc”  or  “Cousin  Kate.”  Thus  far, 
“The  Mollusc”  remains  the  best  of  his 
plays,  because  it  illustrates  a  theme.  The 
present  piece,  however,  merely  tells  a  story. 
The  hero,  Robin  Worthington  (played  by 
Mr.  Drew),  is  a  successful  author  in  his  for¬ 
ties.  He  has  been  so  busy  with  his  books 
that  he  has  never  thought  of  marrying. 
His  younger  brother,  with  a  wife  and  a 
baby,  comes  to  visit  Robin;  and  the  young 
couple,  aglow  with  their  owm  marital  felici¬ 
ty,  conspire  against  the  unblessed  isolation 
of  the  single  man.  They  imp)ort  a  husband¬ 
hunting  girl,  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  to 
conquer  him.  But  meanwhile  the  hero,  on 
his  own  accoimt,  has  been  stirred  to 
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thoughts  of  matrimony  by  observing  the 
pretty  domesticity  of  the  married  pair  with¬ 
in  his  gates;  and  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  militant  maid  arrives,  he  an¬ 
nounces  his  engagement  to  a  very  young 
and  very  pretty  little  playmate  of  a  girl 
who  lives  up>on  a  neighboring  estate.  The 
husband-hunter  is  undaunted,  and  remains 
to  exercise  her  practised  arts  to  win  the 
hero  away  from  the  pretty  child  whose 
youthfulness  has  caught  his  fancy. 

But  though  neither  the  girl  he  wants  nor 
the  woman  who  wants  him  knows  it,  there 
is  a  dark  horse  in  the  race  for  his  affection. 
“A  gray  horse”  would  perhaps  be  more 
precise  a  phrase;  for  there  is  a  grayness,  like 
that  of  unobtrusive  twilight,  about  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Miss  Heseltine,  his  secretary. 
Robin  has  never  noticed  that  his  secretary 
loves  him.  In  fact,  he  has  never  noticed 
her,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  spent  all  his 
working  hours  with  her  for  the  past  five 
years.  One  does  not  notice  the  furniture 
of  the  room  that  one  habitually  lives  in,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  furniture  is  comfortable. 
Secretaries  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
notice  if  they  are  inefficient  or  annoying; 
but  Miss  Heseltine  has  been  quietly  indis- 
p>ensable.  When  she  announces  to  Robin 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  remain  with  him 
after  he  is  married,  he  is  surprised  and  start¬ 
led — surprised  into  a  realization  of  her  as 
a  human  being,  startled  into  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  her  love  for  him.  From  that  moment 
onward  his  interest  in  her  increases,  until 
he  grows  aware  that  she  is  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  him. 

Thereafter  he  is  embarrassed  not  only 
by  the  now  familiar  necessity  of  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  the  husband-hunter,  but 
also  by  the  new  and  more  delicate  necessity 
of  breaking  his  engagement  with  the  pretty 
little  girl.  From  this  latter  embarrassment 
he  is  relieved  by  the  girl  herself,  who  has 
conveniently  decided  on  her  own  account 
that  Robin  is  too  old  for  her.  The  husband- 
hunter  is  discomfited,  and  Miss  Heseltine 
will  continue  to  collaborate  for  a  lifetime 
with  her  personal  favorite  among  authors. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  story;  and 
the  incidents  follow  each  other  on  the  stage 
without  any  interruption  of  expectancy. 
The  same  story,  told  less  daintily  than  Mr. 
Davies  tells  it,  would  seem  too  tenuous  for 
a  satisfying  comedy.  But  Mr.  Davnes  tells 
it  with  his  characteristic  charm.  There  is 
some  very  pretty  writing,  especially  in  the 


secretary’s  part;  and  the  mood  of  the  little 
play  is  a  tender  blend  of  sentiment  and 
humor. 

“PASSERS-BY” 

“Passers-By,”  by  Mr.  C.  Haddon  Cham¬ 
bers,  is  one  of  those  tantalizing  plays  that 
ought,  somehow,  to  be  better  than  they  are. 
It  is  so  finely  acted  and  delicately  stage- 
directed  that  it  satisfies  the  sp)ectator  at  the 
moment  of  p>erformance;  but  it  will  not 
bear  a  subsequent  thinking-over.  It  starts 
out  with  an  original  and  interesting  idea; 
but  instead  of  giving  this  idea  a  thematic 
development,  the  author  soon  unaccounta¬ 
bly  forsakes  it  and  transforms  his  piece  into 
an  ordinary’  play  of  plot  without  a  theme. 

Peter  Waverton,  a  well-to-do  young 
bachelor  with  rooms  in  Piccadilly,  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  ingrowing  boredom  at  the  unreali¬ 
ty  of  high  society.  One  evening  he  escapes 
early  from  a  dinner-party,  and  returns  home 
to  find  his  man.  Pine,  sharing  his  best  whis¬ 
ky  and  cigars  with  “Nighty,”  an  all-night 
cabman  from  a  neighboring  stand.  He  is 
conventionally  incensed,  ejects  the  cabby, 
and  dismisses  Pine;  but  then,  being  very 
bored,  he  thinks  the  matter  over  and  de¬ 
cides  that  he  might  derive  some  amusement 
by  calling  “Nighty”  back.  The  cabman, 
who  has  spent  a  long  lifetime  observing  the 
night-life  of  London  from  his  elevated  perch, 
turns  out  to  be  somewhat  of  a  social  philoso¬ 
pher;  and  Waverton,  pleased  with  his  exper¬ 
iment  in  human  intercourse,  looks  out  of  the 
window  in  search  of  another  passer-by. 

He  notices  a  forlorn  waif  loafing,  listless, 
by  the  railings  of  the  Green  Park,  and  sends 
forth  the  snobbish  and  indignant  Pine  to 
fetch  him  in.  The  waif  is  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  cabby.  His  name  is  Sam¬ 
uel  Bums.  His  profession  is  to  do  nothing, 
and  his  one  desire  in  life  is  to  be  let  alone. 
He  has  been  launched  unwillingly  into  the 
world,  both  mentally  and  physically  unfit 
for  the  business  of  liWng;  and  his  attitude 
is  one  of  wistful  and  uncomprehending 
acquiescence  in  the  fact  of  being.  The 
character  is  admirably  studied  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  perfectly  played  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Lawford. 

At  this  point,  since  Mr.  Chambers  has 
apparently  announced  a  theme,  the 
thoughtful  auditor  expects  him  to  go  on 
with  it,  and  to  build  a  plot  by  interweaving 
such  materials  of  narrative  as  Waverton 
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may  discover  by  continuing  his  adventures  discovered.  Now  are  disclosed  the  con- 
in  humanity  and  his  investigations  of  there-  ventional  plot  of  letters  maliciously  de- 
tofore  unnoticed  passers-by.  But  the  au-  stroyed  to  keep  the  lovers  separate,  and  the 
thor  disapix)ints  this  expectation,  and  soon  conventional  fact  that  the  girl  has  a  child 
turns  aside  from  his  theme  to  take  up  the  of  whom  Waverton  is  the  father.  Waver- 
sort  of  plot  that  has  been  set  forth  in  in-  ton  is  at  present  engaged  to  marry  a  young 
numerable  other  plays;  for  the  third  of  girl  in  his  own  set,  who  is  the  best  of  fellows, 
the  passers-by  whom  Waverton  welcomes  and  with  whom  he  thinks  himself  in  love, 
to  his  rtxims  that  evening  is  a  girl  who  But,  in  a  manly  manner,  he  assumes  a  shel- 

has  lost  her  way  in  the  thick  London  tering  friendliness  toward  Margaret,  re¬ 

fog;  and,  by  a  presupposition  that  makes  membering  their  love  of  other  years, 
an  excessive  demand  upon  the  auditor’s  The  author’s  development  of  this  new 
credulity,  she  turns  out  to  be  Margaret  thread  of  narrative  is  highly  improbable 

Summers,  the  very  girl  that  he  had  loved  and  heavily  sentimental;  but  it  has  that 

passionately  years  before.  She  had  been  quality  which,  in  the  slang  of  the  theatre,  is 

a  governess  in  his  family,  and  had  been  known  as  “sympathetic.”  The  child  is 

summarily  dismissed  when  their  love  was  brought  upon  the  stage;  and  Waverton  sue- 
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cumbs,  in  the  usual  way,  to  that  sponta¬ 
neous  emotion  of  paternity  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  so  natural  in  the  theatre  and  is,  in  fact, 
so  rare  in  life. 

The  vacuous  mind  of  Burns  has  some¬ 
thing  childlike  in  its  unperturbed  simplicity; 
and  the  waif  and  the  child  play  together 
and  grow  friends.  Burns  conceives  a  silly 
and  alluring  idea  of  rabbit-hunting  in  the 
suburbs,  and  the  child  runs  away  with  him 
into  the  adventurous  and  wooing  world. 
The  loss  of  the  child  plunges  both  Alargaret 
and  Waverton  into  a  pathetic  agony  which 
unites  them  more  nearly  to  each  other. 
Waverton’s  fiancee  sits  up  all  night  with 
Margaret  while  Waverton  is  searching  for 
the  child;  and  the  dialogue  between  these 
two  women  who  love  the  hero  is  very'  hu¬ 
manly  conceived.  Very  human  also  is  the 
subsequent  scene  when,  after  the  child  has 
been  discovered  and  restored  to  its  mother, 
the  good-fellow  of  a  fiancee  gives  up  the 
hero  and  urges  him  to  marry'  Margaret. 
The  old  love  has  never  died,  as  Margaret 
and  Waverton  now  discover  and  admit;  and 
the  old  lov'ers  are  united  in  the  end. 

This  conventional  and  sentimental  story', 
in  spite  of  its  basic  lack  of  plausibility,  is 
pleasing  to  the  audience  Ijecause  it  is  told 
in  a  winning  way.  But  the  prime  fault  of 
the  play  is  that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  story 
the  author  seemed  to  promise  at  the  outset. 
He  begins  by  telling  you  that  he  is  going  to 
set  forth  something  new;  and  he  ends  up 
by  giving  you  merely'  a  rearrangement  of 
the  old  materials  of  theatrical  emotion. 

“BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR” 

“Bought  and  Paid  For”  was  the  most 
interesting  play  of  the  early  autumn  season 
in  New'  York,  and  is  the  best  play  that  Mr. 
George  Broadhurst  has  ever  written.  It 
is  the  best  because  it  is  the  most  sincere. 
Mr.  Broadhurst  has  always  show'n  a  prac¬ 
tised  cunning  in  theatrical  contrivance; 
but  usually  in  his  plays  he  has  seemed  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  theatre  than  in  life 
itself.  He  has  not  hesitated  now'  and  then 
to  falsify  the  facts  of  experience  in  order  to 
heighten  an  effect;  and  the  general  tone 
and  tenor  of  his  w  riting  has  b^n  journalis¬ 
tic.  But  “Bought  and  Paid  For”  is  free 
from  all  these  faults.  It  is  an  earnest  study 
of  life  itself,  set  forth  w'ithout  falsification; 
and  it  is  so  conv'incingly  real  that  it  gives 
the  auditor  a  sense  of  permanence. 


Robert  Stafford,  a  mi.lionaire  with  many 
interests  downtown,  falls  in  love  with  a  tele¬ 
phone  girl,  named  Virginia  Blaine,  and  asks 
her  to  marry  him.  He  s  a  very  charming 
gentleman  and  is  basically  a  fine  fellow; 
and  though  Virginia  is  not  certain  that  she 
loves  him,  she  accepts  him.  Thereby  she 
advances  not  only  herself  but  also  her  sis¬ 
ter;  for  Stafford  creates  a  position  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  week  for  the  latter’s  fiance, 
who  heretofore  has  been  earning  fourteen 
dollars  a  week  as  a  shipping  -  clerk  and 
cherishing  vain  hopes  of  an  advance. 

Virginia’s  married  life  is  fairly  happy  for 
a  year  or  more;  but  her  husband  is  given 
to  convivial  drinking  at  midnight,  and  the 
habit  grows  uix)n  him.  When  he  is  intoxi¬ 
cated,  he  afflicts  her  with  amorous  advances 
from  which  she  instinctively  revolts.  The 
second  act  culminates  in  a  strong  scene  in 
which  she  rel>els  against  his  drunken  wooing 
and  he  insults  her  with  the  phrase  that  is 
the  title  of  the  play.  At  the  climax  of  this 
scene  the  wife  escapes  to  her  bedroom  and 
locks  the  door  l>ehind  her;  and  the  infuri¬ 
ated  husband  smashes  a  panel  of  the  door 
and  makes  his  way  to  her.  This  scene  is, 
t)f  course,  reminiscent  of  the  second  curtain- 
fall  of  the  later  version  of  M.  Brieux’s  “Ma¬ 
ternity;”  but  Mr.  Broadhurst  has  handled  it 
with  absolute  reality,  and  it  is  nobly  acted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Richman  and  Miss  Julia 
Dean. 

The  third  act  of  Mr.  Broadhurst ’s  play 
recalls  inevitably  the  last  act  of  “.V  Doll’s 
House;”  for  in  this  act,  in  spite  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  sincere  penitence,  Virginia  tells  him 
that  it  is  humanly  necessary'  for  her  to  leave 
him  and  go  back  into  the  working  world 
alone.  In  the  last  act  she  is  living  with  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law.  The  latter  is 
once  more  a  shipping-clerk  with  a  very 
meager  salary';  and  the  three  are  hanng  a 
hard  time  to  make  ends  meet.  The  ship¬ 
ping-clerk,  without  Virginia’s  knowledge, 
sends  for  Stafford.  The  latter,  deeply 
moved  by  his  w'ife’s  defection,  has  honestly 
reformed;  and  the  drama  ends  with  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  which  promises  to  be  permanent. 

The  play  is  curiously  constructed.  It 
w'ill  be  noticed  that  the  climax  is  reached 
at  the  second  curtain-fall — instead  of  at  the 
third,  where  one  exjjects  to  find  it  in  a  four- 
act  play.  The  fourth  act  is  a  sort  of  epi¬ 
logue.  In  theme  the  piece  suggests  a  Euro¬ 
pean  drama;  but  Mr.  Broadhurst  has  not 
constructed  it  in  the  manner  of  the  Conti- 
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nental  masters.  He  has  sacrificed  the  ac¬ 
cepted  strategy  of  structure,  and  staked  his 
effect  upon  Aei  reality  of  his  characteriza¬ 
tion.  He  has  done  this  without  endangering 
the  play;  for  his  characters  are  truthfully 
conceived  and  vividly  depicted.  All  of 
them  are  admirably  drawn;  but  the  por¬ 
trait  that  most  takes  the  eye  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  that  of  the  shipping-clerk,  James 
Gilley.  Gilley  is  a  vain  little  whipper-snap¬ 
per,  with  no  ability,  and  with  an  inordinate 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  own  career 
and  the  certainty  of  his  future  success. 
This  part,  which  is  what  actors  call  a  very 
“fat  one,”  is  perfectly  played  by  Mr.  Frank 
Craven;  it  is  a  genuine  humorous  character¬ 
ization  and  a  real  addition  to  the  living  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  American  drama. 

“THE  WOMAN” 

Mr.  W'illiam  C.  de  Mille  is  endowed  with 
a  natural  talent  for  the  theatre,  and  this 
talent  he  has  been  developing  steadily  from 
year  to  year  by  honest  labor.  His  present 
piece,  “The  Woman,”  is  better  than  any 
of  his  earlier  plays.  It  is  essentially  a  play 
of  plot;  but  the  plot  is  so  nicely  articulated 
that  the  finished  work  has  more  the  look 
of  life  than  many  more  ambitious  pieces 
with  momentous  themes.  Furthermore,  the 
people  in  Mr.  de  Mille’s  plot  are  clearly  real¬ 
ized  as  characters;  and  the  dialogue  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  vernacular  that  has  the  tang  of 
nature. 

There  is,  in  Washington,  a  strenuous  po¬ 
litical  struggle  between  the  corrupt- party 
machine  led  by  Jim  Blake  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mark  Robertson,  and  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  insurgent  group  led  by  Matthew  Stan- 
dish.  Standish  is  an  apostle  of  purity  in 
politics  and  has  become  a  popular  idol. 
Blake  disctA-ers  that,  many  years  before, 
Standish  once  spent  a  week  at  a  remote  ho¬ 
tel  in  the  country,  living  with  a  woman  to 
whom  he  was  not  married;  and  the  regu¬ 
lars  conspire  to  force  Standish  to  withdraw 
his  opposition  to  a  certain  bill  by  threaten- 
mg  to  make  the  scandal  public.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  able. to  discover  the 
name  of  the  woman  in  the  case;  and  without 
a  knowiedge  of  her  name  their  story  will  be 
useless.  Standish  calls  the  w'oman  up,  by 
long-distance  telephone,  to  warn  her.  A 
moment  later,  on  the  same  wire,  Robertson 
calls  up  his  own  wife  in  New  York.  The 
two  telephone  numbers  are  the  same. 


Thereby  it  is  revealed  to  the  telephone  girl  I 
(and  simultaneously  to  the  audience)  that 
the  woman  through  whose  error  Blake  and 
Robertson  are  plotting  to  ruin  Standish 
is  Blake’s  own  daughter  and  the  wife  of 
Robertson. 

Blake  and  Robertson  try  every  means, 
both  fair  and  foul,  to  make  the  telephone 
girl  reveal  to  them  the  number  that  Stan¬ 
dish  has  called  up;  but  the  girl  stands  ■ 
stanch  against  both  offers  of  a  bribe  and 
threats  of  arrest  and  imprisonment.  But  ; 
meanwhile,  Mrs.  Robertson  has  arrived  in 
Washington,  and  by  a  logical  train  of  inci¬ 
dents  she  is  forced  ultimately  to  confess. 

As  a  result,  her  husband  and  her  father 
withdraw  from  the  struggle  against  Stan¬ 
dish,  and  the  insurgents  win  the  day.  ' 

This  plot,  thus  briefly  summarize,  does  ' 
not  sound  particularly  novel;  but  it  is  con-  1 
ducted  with  a  very  delicate  theatric  skill. 
Furthermore,  the  play  is  made  real  by  many 
convincing  effects  of  character.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  handling  of  the  husband  ' 
and  the  father  immediately  after  Mrs.  i 
Robertson’s  confession.  Instead  of  tearing  . 
their  hair  and  cursing  her  with  conventional 
rhetoric,  they  stand  for  an  appreciable  in-  j 
terval  stunned  to  silence,  and  then  their 
hearts  go  out  to  her  in  an  agony  of  sym¬ 
pathy  that  can  scarce  express  itself  in 
words. 

The  piece  also  enjoys  the  full  advantage 
of  Mr.  Belasco’s  incomparable  stage  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  played  in  a  slow  tempo  and  with 
a  remarkable  quietude  of  tone.  At  the  har¬ 
rowing  climax,  nobody  is  hard  upon  the  fur¬ 
niture;  but  the  actors  preserve  at  all  points  1 
the  modesty  of  nature.  i 

“DISRAELI”  ’ 

“Disraeli,”  by  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  af-  h 
fords  a  very  pleasing  evening’s  entertain-  | 
ment.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  ■ 
play;  it  should  be  considered  rather  as  a  I 
'  sort  of  picture-frame  in  which  is  Hung  a  j 
finely-painted  portrait.  The  p>ortrait  itself  j 
is  the  work  more  of  the  actor  than  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  vereatile  and  fascinating  p)er- 
sonality  of  the  inimitable  Beaconsfield  af-  j 
fords  to  Mr.  George  Arliss  ample  scope  for  1 
the  display  of  his  exquisite  art  of  character-  j 
ization.  There  is  in  the  acting  of  Mr.  Arliss  i 
a  delicacy  that  reminds  us  of  the  fabric  of  | 
old  lace.  His  is  indeed  a  precious  art — a  ^ 
thing  to  wonder  at  for  technical  precision — 
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charming  with  that  intimate  charm  of  per¬ 
fectness  that  makes  its  most  complete  ap- 
f)eal  to  those  with  eyes  to  see. 

Mr.  Parker’s  task  was,  first  of  all,  to  offer 
Mr.  Arliss  an  adequate  opportunity  to  be 
Disraeli  on  the  stage;  andithis  task  he  has 
accomplished.  It  would  perhaps,  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  author  should  also 
manage  to  w'eave  a  self-sustaining  play 
around  this  central  figure.  There  is  little, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  dramatic  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  Disraeli’s  career.  There  could 
be  no  love-story  at  the  center  of  the  plot; 
but  this  deficiency  has  been  covered  up  by 
setting  forth  very  charmingly  several  scenes 
which  exhibit  the  domestic  affection  of  the 
hero  for  his  elderly  wife,  and  by  giving  him 
also  a  sort  of  awncular  interest  in  the  love- 
affair  of  a  charming  young  girl.  The  plot 
deals  mainly  with  Disraeli’s  coup  which  se¬ 
cured  for  England  the  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  made  Victoria  Empress  of  India. 
To  achieve  this  high  and  patriotic  purpose, 
the  prime  minister  must  circumvent  the 
machinations  of  a  couple  of  Russian  spies, 
one  of  whom  is  a  clever  woman.  We  are 
told  continually  that  he  is  a  great  man; 
but  all  that  we  actually  see  him  accomplish 
on  the  stage  is  the  confusion  of  these  quite 
conventional  villains  by  the  usual  theatrical 
devices.  The  diplomatic  plot  is  mere  ma¬ 
chinery;  but  it  serves  to  sustain  an  adequate 
reproduction  of  mid-Victorian  manners. 
Furthermore,  the  dialogue  is  embroidered 
with  several  pretty  fancies,  and  now  and 
then  sparkles  into  wit.  But  apart  from  the 
acting  of  Mr.  Arliss  the  play  is  inconsidera¬ 
ble. 

“GREEN  STOCKINGS’’ 

In  that  unnamed  county  of  the  United 
Kingdom  wherein  is  set  the  scene  of  Mr. 
A.  E.  W.  Mason’s  comedy,  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  an  elder  unmarried  sister  must 
wear  green  stockings  at  the  wedding  of  a 
younger  sister;  and,  figuratively  at  least, 
Celia  Faraday  has  already  worn  green 
stockings  twice  and  is  about  to  be  obliged 
to  don  them  for  a  third  tiitie.  Two  of  her 
sisters  are  married;  the  third,  though  scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  a  child  in  years,  has  now  be¬ 
come  engaged;  and  Celia  herself,  though 


she  is  still  under  thirty,  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  definitely  laid  upon  the  shelf. 
She  returns  home  from  a  visit,  to  find  her¬ 
self  emphatically  unconsidered  by  all  the 
eligible  men;  and  against  this  condition  she 
suddenly  revolts.  She  tells  her  family  and 
friends  that  she  has  become  engaged  to  a 
certain  Colonel  John  Smith,  who  has  just 
been  sent  away  on  an  exj)edition  to  Somali¬ 
land.  She  even  writes  Colonel  Smith  a  love- 
letter,  intending  to  destroy  it  later;  but  one 
of  her  sisters  finds  it  and  consigns  it  to  the 
mail.  Thereafter,  illuminated  by  this  fic¬ 
tion  of  a  lover  half  the  world  away,  Celia 
appears  in  a  new  light  to  her  family  and 
friends.  Men  begin  to  notice  her,  and  she 
becomes  a  social  favorite.  Ultimately, 
eight  months  later,  Celia  decides  to  kill  off 
her  imaginary'  lover,  and  forwards  to  the 
Times  a  notice  of  his  death  upon  the  battle¬ 
field.  Her  family  discover  the  death  notice, 
and  suffer  a  great  deal  of  agonized  embar¬ 
rassment  in  breaking  the  news  to  her. 

It  happ)ens  that  there  is  actually  in  the 
army  a  certain  Colonel  J.  N.  Smith,  D.  S. 
O.  He  has  received  Celia’s  first  and  only 
love-letter;  and  he  comes  to  call  upon  Celia 
the  very  day  that  the  death  notice  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Times.  He  represents 
himself  to  be  the  nearest  friend  of  the  dear 
departed,  and  engages  in  a  spirited  duel 
of  wits  with  Celia — each  endeavoring  to 
outdo  the  other  in  living  up  to  the  story 
that  they  both  know  to  be  fictitious.  In  the 
course  of  this  witty  conflict,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  with  unfaltering  sprightliness  for 
two  acts,  the  colonel  and  Celia  fall  in  love 
with  each  other;  and  in  the  end  Celia  finds 
herself  really  engaged  to  Colonel  Smith 
after  all. 

This  pleasing  story  is,  at  least  at  the  out¬ 
set,  scarcely  well  constructed;  but  the  char¬ 
acters  are  humanly  conceived  and  the  dia¬ 
logue  ripples  along  with  a  delicious  sparkle 
of  high  spirits.  Miss  Margaret  Anglin  and 
Mr.  H.  Reeves-Smith,  in  their  acting  of  the 
leading  parts,  lift  the  rather  farcical  in¬ 
trigue  to  the  level  of  high  comedy.  Finer 
acting  is  seldom  seen  up>on  our  stage  than 
the  work  of  these  delightful  artists;  and 
though  Mr.  Mason’s  piece  is  in  itself  amus¬ 
ing,  the  actors  deserve  more  commendation 
than  the  play. 
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I  HEN  Louis  D.  Brandeis  said  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  that  American  railroads 
' '  ^  could  save  three  hundred  mil¬ 

lion  dollars  a  year,  you  could  hear  a 
nation  sit  up  straight  in  surprise.  It  set 
everybody  wondering,  arguing,  attacking, 
defending.  Some  said  it  was  nonsense; 
others  just  gasped;  some  came  to  scoff  and 
remained  to  pray.  But  everybody  was 
bewildered  at  the  “new  gospel.”  The 
papers  called  it  the  Brandeis  plan,  and 
most  people  thought  Mr.  Brandeis  had 
hatched  out  the  scheme  in  a  law  library. 

What  he  did  was  to  call  everybody’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  movement  that  is  going  on  quiet¬ 
ly  everywhere.  It’s  a  movement  to  end 
waste  in  the  world.  It  isn’t  only  a  question 
of  railroads.  It  includes  almost  anything, 
from  forestry  to  housekeeping,  from  brick¬ 
laying  to  personal  hygiene.  There  are  more 
and  more  people  in  the  world  who  hate 
waste,  who  can’t  rest  imtil  they  end  it. 
The  idea  of  half  doing  a  job  in  double  time; 
the  spectacle  of  people  foozling  and  fud¬ 
dling,  without  plan,  without  standards;  the 
whole  idea  of  wasted  labor  and  wasted  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  horror  to  them.  Their  passion  is 
to  set  things  in  order,  to  remove  friction,  to  • 
plan  ahead,  to  get  the  business  of  life  done 
thoroughly  and  done  well. 

These  men  spring  up  all  over,  from  all 
stations  in  life,  in  all  sorts  of  occupations. 
Near  Philadelphia,  for  example,  a  man 
named  Henry  Maxwell  was  working  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  big  machine  shop.  He  was 
a  mere  boy,  and  they  set  him  to  work  at  a 
job  which  took  no  brains  at  all.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  shove  some  castings  into  a  machine. 
It  was  a  long,  uninteresting  bore.  So  he 
rigged  up  a  little  arrangement  with  pulleys 
and  ropes  to  do  the  thing  automatically. 


Then  he  sat  down  on  a  box  and  grinned. 

He  has  had  a  “bug  for  efficiency”  ever 
since.  “When  I  went  at  a  job,  I  used  to 
begin  to  wonder  right  away  how  the  thing 
could  be  done  better  with  less  work,”  he 
says.  “I  couldn’t  stand  the  idea  of  spend¬ 
ing  six  hours  doing  something  which  I  ought 
to  do  in  three.”  He  was  the  queerest  ap¬ 
prentice  that  ever  entered  those  shops.  The 
foreman  laughed  at  him.  “I  haven’t  seen 
anything  you  couldn’t  make  a  dnch.” 

He  worked  in  all  sorts  of  industries:  He 
built  mining  engines;  he  worked  in  steel 
foundries;  he  made  p)ap>er  boxes  and  loco¬ 
motives;  he  worked  in  sawmills,  and  he 
made  satins;  he  was  in  a  bookbindery  and 
a  printing-shop,  and  a  shipyard;  he  has 
tried  liquefied  air  and  furniture.  )\Tierever 
he  went,  he  saw  things  badly  done  and 
slowly  done.  The  management  was  ineffi¬ 
cient.  “Labor  is  sixty  per  cent,  efficient  in 
the  United  States;  capital,  only  thirty  per 
'cent.,”  said  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson,  the 
efficiency  engineer,  recently.  Maxwell  did 
not  know  the  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
mentfv  but  he  did  recognize  waste  when  he 
saw  it.  One  plant  where  he  worked  was 
running  a  night  shift,  although  there  was  no 
work  to  do.  The  men  played  cards.  The 
management  w’as  keeping  up  the  price  of 
stocks  in  Wall  Street  by  saying  that  the 
plant  was  running  night  and  day. 

“  And  what  happens  when  they  are  work¬ 
ing?”  he  said  to  me.  “  I  go  in  and  a  man  is 
just  finishing  ope  joib.  I  watch  him.  He 
gets  through,  and  he  goes  up  to  the  fore¬ 
man  to  get  the  next  one.  The  foreman 
hasn’t  got  it  ready.  ‘Look  in  that  desk 
and  you’ll  find  it,’  he  says.  The  man  looks, 
and  finds  his  drawing.  Then  he  has  to  go  on  a 
hunt  for  the  foreman  again  to  find  out  if  it’s 
the  right  job.  If  k  is,  he  goes  back  to  his 
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machine.  He  looks  at  his  tools.  They 
aren’t  any  good  for  the  job.  So  he  takes 
them  over  to  the  blacksmith’s,  and  hangs 
around  until  they  are  ready.  Then  he  goes 
back  to  his  machine.  He  starts  in,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  belt  snaiji.  He  cusses  a 
bit,  and  begins  to  repair  the  belt.  .\11  waste, 
every  bit  of  it — waste  of  time,  waste  of 
nerves,  waste  of  material.  The  jobs  ought 
to  be  planned  ahead;  the  tools  ought  to  be 
kept  in  perfect  condition  for  the  man.  It’s 
one  grand  scramble  now.  The  men  can’t 
do  good  work.  The  management  doesn’t 
proxdde  the  conditions  for  good  work.” 

As  a  workman  in  various  plants,  Ma.xwell 
began  to  study  the  time  it  took  to  do  each 
1  part  of  a  job.  He  kept  a  record,  and  studied 
it.  He  busied  himself  seeing  just  where  he 
could  cut  out  unnecessary  work.  He  went 
on  the  theory  that  if  he  used  his  brain  a 
little,  he  wouldn’t  have  to  use  his  hands  st> 
much.  He’d  find  that  on  a  si.x-hour  job  all 
but  two  hours  and  forty-seven  minutes  was 
consumed  by  bad  planning,  bad  tools, 
unnecessary  movements.  So  he  planned 
ahead,  and  he  had  his  tools  in  good  condi¬ 
tions,  and  he  economized  his  effort,  with 
the  result  that  he  became  one  of  the  quick¬ 
est,  .surest  workmen  in  and  around  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Work  wasn’t  drudgery  under 
those  conditions.  It  was  lifted  from  a 
dreary  routine  to  an  art. 

Henry  Maxwell,  mechanic,  discovered  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  about 
work.  He  discovered  that  if  he  worked  by 
rule  of  thumb,  everything  was  drudgery; 
that  if  he  understood  the  theorj'  of  his  job, 
he  could  get  the  same  joy  out  of  it  that  the 
craftsman  does.  He  found  that  if  he  used 
his  imagination,  he  became  bigger  than  his 
tools.  Where  formerly  there  had  been  a 
machine  running  a  man,  there  was  a  man 
running  a  machine. 

He  discovered  another  thing.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  wasn’t  a  great  deal  of 
difference  among  jobs.  I  marveled  at  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  go  from  making 
locomotives  to  paper  bo.xes;  from  building 
ships  to  building  furniture.  “Oh,”  he  said, 
“there  isn’t  so  much  difference  as  you 
think.  The  same  principles  apply  all  over. 
If  you  understand  the  principles,  you  can 
I  learn  any  job  quickly  enough.”  By  apply- 
I  ing  his  brains  to  his  work,  he  has  made  him- 
;  self  bigger  than  any  particular  piece  of  work. 
(  “Any  job?”  I  asked.  “Even  housekeep¬ 
ing?” 


“You  bet!”  he  laughed.  “You  ought  to 
see  my  wife.  She  heard  so  much  about 
scientific  management  that  she  began  to 
try  it  on  the  household.  She’s  got  the 
thing  planned  now  so  that  the  girl  isn’t 
dusting  and  scrubbing  from  breakfast  to 
supper.  The  girl  has  some  time  to  herself.” 

There  is  something  infectious  about  these 
“efficiency  engineers.”  They  don’t  talk 
grandly  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  then 
waste  it.  But  they  give  dignity  to  labor  by 
using  labor  carefully.  They  know  that  con¬ 
suming  time  and  energy  over  a  job  isn’t 
labor.  It’s  dawdling,  and  there’s  no  dig¬ 
nity  in  dawdling.  But  labor  which  is  use¬ 
ful — which  the  laborer  feels  is  useful— is 
the  most  dignified  thing  in  the  world. 

Henry  Maxwell  is  now  in  the  bu.siness  of 
teaching  other  men  what  he  has  learned. 
Under  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  and  then  under 
Harrington  Emerson,  he  studied  the  science 
of  saving  the  waste  of  labor  and  material. 
So  the  work  which  began  wnth  the  apf)ren- 
tice  who  wouldn’t  do  any  job  he  could  make 
a  machine  do  for  him,  has  grown  into  the 
mission  of  a  man  who  as  a  practical  demon¬ 
strator  is  teaching  other  men  how  to  save 
their  labor.  He  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  Harrington  Emerson.  He  has 
learned  to  “work  with  the  reliability  of  a 
steam  valve,  yet  with  the  joy  of  a  hunting- 
dog  and  the  inspiration  of  an  artist.” 

Maxwell  is  one  of  the  men  who  are  set¬ 
ting  the  world  in  order.  Out  there  in 
machine-shop  and  shipyard  he  is  showing 
how  the  business  of  getting  a  living  can  be 
made  easier.  He  is  in  the  field,  actually 
making  it  {jossible  for  men  to  sweat  less 
over  their  daily  bread.  He  is  making  it 
possible,  remember.  WTiether  the  men  w  ho 
actually  work  will  reap  the  fruits  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  not  for  him  but  for  the  statesman. 
Things  can  be  provided  more  easily  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  men  like  Maxwell.  It 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  leisure  through 
the  saving  of  labor.  It  is  for  the  politicians 
to  see  that  men  realize  that  possibility. 
“The  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  essential¬ 
ly,”  says  Ruskin;  “the  ‘real  good  work’  is, 
with  respect  to  men,  to  enforce  justice;  and 
writh  respect  to  things,  to  enforce  tidiness 
and  fruitfulness.”  WTien  Maxwell  and  his 
kind  enforce  fruitfulness,  the  statesmen 
must  see  that  there  is  justice  in  the  sharing 
of  the  fruits.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  they  do  their  jobs  as  well  as  Max¬ 
well  does  his. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  INSTALMENTS; 

The  story  opens  with  the  return  of  Lydia  Emery  from  a  year  abroad — a  year  that  is  the  climax  of  an  elaborately  use¬ 
less  boarding-school  rfucation.  and  the  preface  to  her  entrance  into  Bndbury  society.  During  the  first  rapturous  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  which  has  been  made  ready  for  her  “coming  out,”  the  girl  is  specially  ecsUtic  over  a  new  sofa.  This, 
it  turns  out,  has  been  made  by  Daniel  Ranldn,  a  young  man  who  has  outraged  Endbury  by  withdrawing  from  business  to 
become  a  cabinet-maker  and  five  in  the  woods.  He  hM  dropped  out  of  society,  and  the  Emerys,  in  talking  to  Lydia,  dis¬ 
miss  him  as  ‘‘crazy.”  On  the  day  after  her  return  Lydia  meets  him  twice — first  in  the  magical  freshness  of  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  Emerys’  garden,  and  tfien  on  the  stairway  of  the  house,  where  Ranl^^  is  at  work.  In  response  to  the  girl’s  ques¬ 
tioning.  Ranldn  explains  to  her  the  purpose  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  “squirrel  ca^”  of  Endbury’s  social  and  business 
competition,  whose  standards  are  fixed  by  what  “every  one  else  has  and  docs.”  Lydia,  who  has  herself  an  instinct  for  es- 
senU^.  but  has  accept^  her  family’s  ideals  unquestioningly,  is  bewilder^,  but  deeply  interested.  While  she  is  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  these  new  ideas,  her  mo^er  is  taken  ill,  mid  Lydia  wrestles  with  the  problems  of  managing  a  lai^  house.  One 
day,  going  out  for  a  little  relief,  Ae  loses  her  way  in  the  woods  and  comes  upon  Rankin’s  cabin;  here,  seeing  his  manner 
of  living,  she  gets  a  clearer  insight  into  his  punwses  and  a  perspective  on  the  time-consuming  elaborateness  of  the  Emerys’ 
housekeeping.  Meantime,  the  Emerys  are  cherishing  the  belief  that  Lydia  is  eventually  to  marry  Paul  Hollister,  a  young 
“captain  in  the  army  of  electricity,'  whose  whole  vigorous  personality  is  concentrated  on  Success.  Paul  calls  on  Lydia, 
and  she  falls  under  the  spell  of  his  dominance.  The  next  day,  shaken  and  bewildered,  conscious  of  the  disharmony  between 
her  own  half-formed  ideals  and  her  family's  plans  for  her  future,  she  goes  to  talk  with  Dr.  Melton,  her  godfather  and  closest 
friend.  Here  she  meets  Rankin,  and  on  their  way  home  in  the  autumn  ev^ng,  he  stumblingly  offers  to  help  her.  As  he 
Imvcs.  he  losses  her  hand.  Her  mother  and  sister  have  seen,  and,  thinking  it  was  Hollister,  they  rally  her  Laughin^y. 
Her  quiet  announcement  that  it  was  Rankin  is,  she  knows,  the  beginning  of  open  conflict. 

CHAPTER  X-L-WHAT  ISBESTPORLYDIA 


BE  girls  who  were  to  be  debu-  ical  development  of  a  woman  and  the  facial 
tantes  that  season,  the  “crowd,”  expression  of  a  child  of  twelve,  cried  out: 
or  (more  accurately  to '  quote  “I  feel  as  though  I  should  swoon  for  joy  to 
Madeline  Hollister’s  racy  char-  see  that  darling  way  she  holds  her  hands 
acterization)  “  the  gang,”  stood  before  Hal-  when  the  leading  man’s  making  love  to  her 

lam’s  drug-store,  chattering  like  a  group  of  — so  sort  of  helpless — like  this - ”  - 

bright-colored  paroquets.  They  had  finish-  “Oh,  Madeline,  that’s  not  a  bit  the  way. 
ed  three  or  four  ice-cream  sodas  apiece,  and  It’s  so!” 

now,  inimitably  unconscious  that  they  were  Madeline  referred  the  question  to  Lydia; 
on  a  street  comer,  they  were  “getting  up”  “Lyd  has  seen  her  later  than  anybody, 
a  matinee-party  for  the  performance  of  the  She  saw  her  in  London,  Just  think  of  go- 
popular  actress  whom,  at  the  time,  it  was  ing  to  the  theatre  in  London — as  if  it  was 
the  fashion  for  all  girls  of  their  age  and  con-,  anywhere!  She  says  they’re  crazy  about 
dition  to  adore.  They  had  worked  them-  her  over  there.” 

selves  up  to  a  state  of  hysteric  excitement-  “Oh,  wild!*'  Lydia  told  them.  “Her  pic- 
over  the  prospect,  ture’s  in  every  single  window!” 

A  tall,  brown-eyed  blonde,  wth  the  phys-  •  “Lyd  met  a  woman  on  the  steamer,  com- 
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ing  back,  whose  sister-in-law  has  the  same 
hair-dresser,”  Madeleine  went  on. 

They  were  electrified.  “Oh,  honestiy?  Is 
it  her  own?  ”  They  trembled  before  the  so¬ 
lution  of  a  problem  which  had  puzzled  them, 
as  they  would  have  said,  “Ar  eternities.” 

“Every  hair,”  Lydia  affirivd,  “and  nat¬ 
urally  that  color.” 

Their  enthusiasm  was  prodigious.  “  How 
grand !  How'  perfectly  grand !  ” 

They  turned  on  Lydia  with  reproaches. 
“Here  you’ve  been  back  two  months  and 
we  haven’t  got  a  bit  of  good  out  of  you.” 

“Her  mother’s  been  sick,  you  know,” 
Madeline  Hollister  explained. 

“  She  hasn’t  been  so  sick  but  what  Lydia 
could  get  out  to  go  riding  with  your  brother 
Paul,  ever  since  he  got  back  this  last  time.” 

Lydia,  as  though  she  wished  to  lose  her- 
Iself,  had  been  entering  with  a  feverish  in- 
I  tensity  into  the  spirit  of  their  lively  chatter; 
but  now,  instead  of  responding  with  some 
prompt,  defensive  flippancy,  she  colored 
highly  and  was  silent.  A  clock  above  them 
struck  five.  “Oh,  I  must  get  on,”  she 
cried.  “  I’m  down  here,  you  know,  to  walk 
home  with  father.” 

They  laughed  loudly.  “Oh,  yes,  we  know 
all  about  this  sudden  enthusiasm  for  papa’s 
society.  Where  are  you  going  to  meet 
Paul?” 

Lydia  looked  about  at  the  crush  of  drays, 
trolley-cars,  and  delivery  wagons  jamming 
the  busy  street.  “Well,  not  here,  down¬ 
town,”  she  replied,  her  tone  one  of  satisfied 
i  security. 

A  confused  and  conscious  stir  among  her 
companions  and  a  burst  of  talk  from  them 
cut  her  short.  They  cried  variously,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  temperaments:  “Oh,  there  he 
; comes  now!”  “I  think  it’s  mean — Lydia’s 
gobbling  him  up  from  under  our  noses!” 
i“/  used  to  have  a  ride  or  two  behind  that 
!  gray  while  Lydia  was  away !  ”  “  My !  Isn’t 
I  he  a  good-looker!” 

I  They  had  all  turned  like  needles  to  the 
I  north,  and  stared  as  the  spider-light  wagon, 
'glistening  with  varnish,  bore  down  on  them. 
Hooking  singularly  distinguished  and  costly 
I  among  the  dingy,  business|^ehicles  which 
I  made  up  the  traffic  of  the  crowded  street. 
'The  young  driver  sent  his  wagon  up  against 

I'  the  flower-like  group  of  girls,  laughing,  as  he 
drew  rein,  at  the  open  humorous  outcry 
against- him.  A  chorus  of  eager  recrimina¬ 
tion  rose  to  his  ears.  “Now,  Mr.  Hollister, 
this  is  the  first  time  Lydia’s  been  out  with 


our  crowd  since  she  came  home!”  “You 
might  let  her  alone!”  “Go  away,  Paul, 
you  greedy  thing ! ”  “I  haven’t  asked  Lydia 
a  single  word  about  her  European  trip!*’’ 

“Well,  maybe  you  think,”  he  cried, 
springing  out  to  the  sidewalk,  “that  I've 
been  spending  the  last  year  traveling  around 
Europe  with  Lydia!  I  haven’t  heard  any 
more  than  you  have!”  He  threw  aside  the 
lap-robe  of  supple  broadcloth,  one  of  the 
elegant  appointments  of  his  outfit,  and  of¬ 
fered  his  hand  to  Lydia. 

.A  flash  of  resentment  at  the  cool  silence 
of  this  invitation  sprang  up  in  the  girl’s 
eyes.  There  was  in  her  face  a  sort  of  des- 
jjairing  effort  at  mutiny.  Her  hands  nerv¬ 
ously  opened  and  shut  the  clasp  of  the 
furs  at  her  throat.  She  tried  to  look  un¬ 
conscious,  to  laugh,  not  to  know  his  mean¬ 
ing,  to  turn  away. 

The  young  man  plunged  straight  through 
these  pitiful  cobwebs.  “Why,  come  on, 
Lydia,”  he  cried,  with  a  good-humored 
pointedness.  “I’ve  been  all  over  town  hunt¬ 
ing  for  you.”  She  backed  away,  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  as  if  for  a  lane  of  escape, 
flushing,  paling.  “Oh,  not  now — no,  thank 
you,  Paul.  Not  this  afternoon!”  she  cried 
imploringly,  with  a  soft  fury  of  protest. 
“I’m  on  my  way  to  father’s  office.  I  want 
to  walk  home  with  him.  I  want  to  see  him. 
I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  walk  home 
with  him.  I  see  so  little  of  him !  I  thought 
it  would  be  nice  to  walk  home  with  him.” 
She  was  repeating  herself,  stammering  and 
uncertain,  but  achiev'ing,  nevertheless,  a 
steady  retreat  from  the  confident  figure 
standing  by  the  wagon. 

This  retreat  was  cut  short  by  his  next 
speech.  “Oh,  I’ve  just  come  from  your 
father.  I  went  to  his  office,  thinking  you 
might  be  there.  He  said  to  tell  you  and 
your  mother  that  he  won’t  be  home  to  din¬ 
ner  to-night  at  all.  He’s  got  some  cita¬ 
tions  on  hand  he  has  to  verify.” 

Lydia  had  stopped  her  actual  tecoil  at 
his  first  words  and  now  stood  still,  but  she 
still  tugged  at  the  inxdsible  chain  which  held 
her.  She  shook  her  head.  “Well — anyhow 
— I  want  to  see  him !  ”  she  insisted,  with  a 
transparently  aimless  obstinacy,  like  a 
frightened  child’s.  “I  want  to  see  my 
father.” 

Paul  laughed  easily.  “Well,  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  choose  some  other  time  if  you  want  to 
get  anything  out  of  him.  He  had  turned 
everybody  out  and  was  just  settling  to  work 
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with  a  pile  of  law  books  before  him.  You 
know  how  your  father  looks  under  those 
circumstances!”  He  held  the  picture  up 
to  her,  relentlessly  smiling. 

Lydia’s  lips  quivered,  but  *  she  said 
nothing. 

Paul  went  on  soothingly:  “I’ve  only 
come  to  take  you  straight  home,  anyhow. 
Your  mother  wants  you.  She  said  she  had 
had  one  of  those  fainting  turns  again.  She 
said  to  be  sure  to  bring  you.” 

At  the  mention  of  her  mother’s  name, 
Lydia  turned  quite  pale.  She  began  to 
walk  slowly  back  toward  the  wagon.  There 
was  angry,  helpless  misery  in  her  dark  eyes, 
but  there  was  no  longer  any  resistance. 
“Oh,  if  mother  needs  me — ”  she  murmured. 
She  took  the  offered  hand,  and  stepped  into 
the  wagon. 

She  said  little  or  nothing  in  answer  to 
the  young  man’s  kind,  cheerful  talk  as  they 
drove  along  one  main  thoroughfare  after 
another,  conspicuous,  brilliant,  pointed  out 
by  people  on  the  sidewalks,  constantly  nod¬ 
ding  in  response  to  greetings  from  acquain¬ 
tances.  Lydia  flushed  deeply  at  the  first  of 
these  salutations,  a  flush  which  grew  deeper 
and  deeper  as  these  features  of  their  proces¬ 
sional  advance  repeated  themselves.  She  put 
I'.er  hand  to  her  throat  from  time  to  time  as 
though  it  ached;  and  when  the  red,  rubber- 
tired  wheels  turned  noiselessly  in  on  the 
asphalt  of  her  home  street,  she  threw  the 
lap-robe  brusquely  back  from  her  knees  as 
though  for  an  instant  escape. 

The  young  man’s  pleasant  chat  stopped. 
“Look  here,  Lydia,”  he  said  in  another 
tone,  one  that  forced  her  eyes  to  meet  his, 
“look  here,  don’t  you  forget  one  thing!” 
His  voice  was  deep  with  the  sincerest  sym¬ 
pathy,  his  eyes  full  of  emotion.  “  Don’t  you 
forget,  little  Lydia,  that  nobody’s  sorrier 
for  you  than  I  am!  And  I  don’t  want  any¬ 
thing  that — ”  he  cried  out  in  a  sudden  pas¬ 
sion — “Good  Lord!  I’d  be  cut  to  bits  be¬ 
fore  I’d  even  want  anything  that  wasn’t 
best  for  you!”  He  looked  away  and  mas¬ 
tered  himself  again  to  quiet  friendliness. 
“You  know  that,  don't  you,  Lydia?  You 
know  that  all  I  want  is  for  you  to  have  the 
most  successful  life  any  one  can?  ”  He  lean¬ 
ed  to  her,  imploring  in  his  turn. 

She  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  moved  her 
head  from  side  to  side  restlessly.  Then, 
drawn  by  the  steady  insistence  of  his  eyes, 
I  she  said,  as  if  touched  by  his  patient,  de¬ 
termined  kindness:  “Oh,  yes!  yes,  Paul,  I 


realize  how  awfully  good  you’re  being  to 
me!  I  w'ish  I  could — but — yes,  of  course,  I 
see  how  good  you  are  to  me!” 

They  were  in  front  of  the  Emery  house 
now.  He  did  not  try  to  detain  her  longer. 
He  helped  her  down,  only  repeating  as  she 
gave  him  her  gloved  hand  an  instant: 
“That’s  what  I’m  for — to  be  good  to  you.” 

I'he  wagon  drove  off,  the  young  man  re¬ 
fraining  from  so  much  as  a  backward  glance. 

The  girl  turned  to  the  house  and  walked 
rapidly  up  the  steps  into  the  hall,  and  into 
her  mother’s  presence,  where,  still  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  her  resolution,  she  cried, 
“  Mother,  did  you  really  send  Paul  for  me 
again?  Did  you  really?” 

'‘Why,  yes,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Emer>’,  sur¬ 
prised,  sitting  up  on  the  sofa  with  an  ob¬ 
vious  effort.  “  Did  somebody  say  I  didn’t?  ” 

“I  hoped  you  didn’t!”  cried  Lydia  bitter¬ 
ly.  “It  was — horrid!  I  was  out  with  all 
the  girls  in  front  of  Hallam’s — everybody 
was  so — they  all  laughed  so  when  he — they 
looked  at  me  so!” 

Mrs.  Emery  spoke  with  dignity:  “Nat¬ 
urally  I  couldn’t  know  where  he  would  find 
you.” 

“But,  mother,  you  did  know  that  every 
afternoon  for  two  weeks  you’ve — it’s  been 
managed  so  that  I’ve  been  out  with  Paul.” 

Mrs.  Emery  ignored  this  and  went  on 
plaintively:  “  I  didn’t  see  that  it  was  so  un¬ 
reasonable  lor  an  invalid  to  send  whomever 
she  could  find  after  her  only  daughter  be¬ 
cause  she  was  feeling  worse.” 

Lydia’s  frenzy  carried  her  at  once  straight 
to  the  exaggeration  which  is  the  sure  fore¬ 
runner  of  defeat  in  the  sort  of  a  conflict 
which  was  engaging  her.  '‘Are  you  feeling 
any  worse?”  she  cried,  in  a  despairing  in- 
cr^ulity  which  was  instantly  marked,  by 
the  scared  revulsion  on  her  own  face  as 
well  as  by  Mrs.  Emery’s  pale  glare  of  horror, 
as  inhumanly  unfilial.  “Oh,  I  didn’t  mean 
that!”  she  cried,  running  to  her  mother. 
“I’m  sorrv',  mother!  I’m  sorry!” 

The  tears  began  running  down  Mrs. 
Emery’s  cheeks.  “I  don’t  know  my  little 
Lydia  any  more,”  she  said  weakly,  drop¬ 
ping  her  head  back  on  the  pillow. 

“I  don’t  know  myself!”  cried  Lydia, 
sobbing  violently.  “I’m  so  unhappy!” 

Mrs.  Emery  took  her  in  her  arms  with 
a  forgiveness  which  dropped  like  a  noose 
over  Lydia’s  neck.  “There,  there,  darling! 
Mother  knows  you  didn’t  mean  it !  But  you 
must  remember,  Lydia  dearest,  if  you’re  un- 
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happy  these  days,  so  is  your  poor  mother.” 

“I’m  making  you  so!”  sobbed  Lydia.  “I 
know  it!  Something  like  this  happens 
every  day!  It’s  why  you  don’t  get  well 
faster!  I’m  wa/fe/wg  you  unhappy!” 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  about 
me,”  Mrs.  Emery  heroically  assured  her. 
“I  don’t  want  you  to  be  influenced  by  think¬ 
ing  alxmt  my  feelings,  Lydia.  Above  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  I  don’t  want  you  to  feel 
the  slightest  pressure  from  me — or  any  one 
of  the  family.  Oh,  darling,  all  I  want — all 
any  of  us  want,  is  what  is  best  for  our  little 
Lydia!” 

CHAPTER  XI 

A  SOP  TO  THE  WOLVES 

SIX  O’CLOCK  had  struck  when  Mrs.  Sand- 
worth  wearily  let  herself  down  from  the 
trolley-car  which  had  brought  her  from  the 
business  part  of  Endbury  back  to  what  was 
known  as  the  “residential  portion” — a 
name  bestowed  on  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
several  other  much  larger  divisions  of  town 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  small 
brick  buildings,  blackened  by  coal-smoke,  in 
which  ordinary  people  lived.  As  she  walked 
slowly  up  the  street,  her  arms  were  full  of 
bundles,  her  heart  full  of  an  ardent  prayer 
that  she  might  find  her  brother  either  out 
or  in  a  peaceable  mood. 

It  had  been  a  time  of  torment  for  every¬ 
body — everybody  in  the  wretched  fever  of 
anxiety  was  agreed  on  that;  and  Mrs.  Sand- 
worth  felt  that  life  in  the  same  house  with 
Lydia’s  godfather  had  given  her  more  than 
*  her  share  of  the  misery. 

She  let  herself  into  the  front  door  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  at  finding  the  hall  empty, 
looked  cautiously  into  the  doctor’s  study 
and  drew  a  long  breath,  peeped  into  the  par¬ 
lor  and,  almost  smiling,  went  on  cheerfully 
up-stairs  to  her  owm  room.  It  would  be  de¬ 
licious  to  get  off  her  corsets  and  shoes,  let 
down  her  hair — oh,  there  he  was,  bolt  up>- 
right  before  the  fire ! 

She  took  in  the  significance  of  his  tense 
attitude  and  prepared  herself  unresignedly 
for  the  worst.  “Well,  what  is  it  now'?”  she 
asked. 

He  had  not  heard  her  enter  and  now 
flashed  around,  casting  in  her  face,  like  a 
hard-thrown  missile,  “Lydia’s  engaged.” 

His  sister  flung  herself  on  him  in  a  w’ild 
inquirv.  “  Which  one?  Which  one?  ” 


He  answered  angrily:  “Which  do  you 
suppose?  Doesn’t  a  steam-roller  make  some 
impression  on  a  rose?  ” 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  enlightened.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  she  protested.  “  But  that’s  not 
fair.” 

“Heaven  knows  it’s  not!”  he  agreed 
bitterly. 

She  stared.  “I  mean  that  Paul  hasn’t 
been  nearly  so  steam-rollery  as  usual.” 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  gray  hair  furiously. 
“He  hasn’t  had  to  be.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  other  forces  to  do  his  rolling  for 
him.” 

“If  you  mean  her  father — you  know  he’s 
kept  his  hands  off  religiously!” 

“He  has  done  just  that,  damn  him!”  the 
doctor  raged  about  the  room.  “  It’s  not — ” 
he  faced  her  again  hotly — “it’s  not.  Heaven 
be  my  judge!  that  I  wanted  to  settle  it.  But 
I  did  want  Lydia  to  settle  it  herself.” 

“She  has,  it  seems,  at  last,”  Mrs.  Sand- 
worth  reminded  him,  in  surprise  at  his  for¬ 
getting  so  important  a  fact. 

“She  has  not!”  roared  the  doctor. 

His  literal-minded  sister  looked  ag¬ 
grieved  bewilderment.  She  felt  a  bitterness 
at  having  been  stirred  without  due  cause. 
“Marius,  you’re  unkind!  Why  did  you  tell 
me  she  had,  when  I’m  so  tired  I  could  lie 
down  and  die — if ” 

Dr.  Melton  knew  his  sister.  He  made  a 
rapid  plunge  through  the  obscurity  of  her 
brain  into  her  heart’s  w'arm  clarity  and, 
“Oh,  Julia,  if  you  had  seen  her!”  he  cried. 

She  leaned  toward  him,  responsive  to  the 
emotion  in  his  voice.  “Tell  me,  poor  Mar¬ 
ius!”  she  yearned  maternally  over  his  pain. 

“I  can’t  tell  you — nobody  could!  If  you 
had  seen  her - ” 

“But  how  did  you  hear?  Did  she  tell 
you?  When  did - ” 

“I  was  there  at  five,  and  her  mother  met 
me  at  the  door.  She  took  me  up-stairs,  a 
finger  on  her  lip — I  thought,  God  help  me! 
that  Lydia  was  asleep.  Marietta  was  up¬ 
stairs  too.  They  told  me  they  rather 
guessed  that  this  afternoon  would  settle 
things.  A  week  ago,  she  said,  she’d  had  an 
out-and-out  talk  with  that  dreadful  carpen¬ 
ter,  and  forbidden  him  the  house - ” 

Mrs.  Sandworth  made  a  gesture  of  intu¬ 
ition.  “Oh,  if  they’ve  managed  to  shut 
Lydia  off  from  seeing  him - ” 

The  doctor  nodded.  “That’s  what  her 
mother  counted  on.  She  said  to  her  it  was 
a  sign  that  Lydia  was  just  infatuated  with 
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Rankin — her  being  so  different  after  she 
had  been  with  him — so  defiant — so  unlike 
Lydia!  But  now  she  hadn’t  seen  him  for  a 
week,  and  her  mother  and  Marietta  had 
been  talking  to  her — Julia! — and  Paul  had 
come  to  see  her  every  evening  and  had  been 
just  right — firm  and  yet  not  exacting,  and 
ever  so  gentle  and  kind — and  this  afternoon 
when  he  came  Lydia  cried  and  said  she 
didn’t  want  to  go  down,  but  her  mother 
said  she  mustn’t  be  childish,  and  Marietta 
had  just  taken  her  right  down  to  the  library 
and  left  her  there  with  Paul,  and  there  she 
was  now!  There  she  was!  There  she  was!” 

The  doctor  started  up  and  beat  his  thin, 
corded  hand  on  the  mantel.  He  could  not 
speak.  His  sister  laid  a  tender  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  “Poor  Marius!”  she  said.  He 
drew  a  long  breath.  “  I  did  not  fly  at  then- 
throats — I  turned  and  ran  like  mad  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  library.  It  was  Ran¬ 
kin  I  wanted  to  kill  for  letting  his  damned 
pride  come  in — for  leaving  her  there  alone 
with  those — well,  I  was  too  late.” 

“You  didn’t  burst  in  on  them  while  Paul 
was  kissing  her,  or  anything?” 

“Paul  wasn’t  there.” 

“Not  there!  Why,  Marius,  you’re  worse 
than  usual  to-night.  Didn’t  you  tell 


“  Oh,  he’d  been  there !  One  look  at  Lydia 
showed  that.  She  sat  in  the  dim  light— 
her  face  as  white — and  when  I  came  in  she 
said  without  looking  to  see  who  it  was, 
‘I’m  engaged  to  Paul.’  She  said  it  to  her 
mother,  who  was  right  after  me,  of  course, 
and  then  to  Marietta.” 

“Well — ”  breathed  Mrs.  Sandworth, 
as  he  paused.  “So  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it?” 

“  Oh,  no;  everybody  but  me  did  the  proper 
thing.  They  kissed  her  and  cried  and  con¬ 
gratulated  everybody,  and  her  mother  said, 
with  an  eye  on  me:  ‘Darling,  you’re  not 
doing  this  just  because  you  know  it’ll  make 
us  all  so  very,  very  happy?’  Lydia  said, 
oh,  no,  she  supposed  not,  and  started  to  go 
u|>-stairs.  But  when  Marietta  said  she’d  go 
and  telephone  Flora  Burgess  to  -announce 
it  in  ‘Society  Notes’,  Lydia  was  down  like  a 
flash.  It  was  not  to  be  announced!  she 
told  them.  She’d  die  if  they  told  anybody! 
Paul  had  promised  solemnly  not  to  tell! 
Her  mother  said,  ‘Oh,  of  course,  it  is  a 
handicap  for  a  girl  in  her  first  season.’ 
Lydia  was  half-way  up  the  stairs,  but  at 
that  she -looked  down  at  her  mother  .  .  . 
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God!  Julia,  if  a  child  of  mine  had  ever 
looked  at  me  like  that - ” 

Mrs.  Sandworth  patted  him  vaguely. 
“So  it’s  all  over,”  she  mused. 

“Nothing’s  ever  over  in  a  human  life!” 
he  contradicted  her.  “  Why  do  you  suppose 
she  doesn’t  want  it  announced?” 

“You  don’t  suppose  she  means  to  break 
it  off  later?  ” 

“I  haven’t  any  idea  w'hat  she  means,  any 
more  than  she  has,  poor  child!  But  it’s 
plain  that  this  is  only  to  gain  time — a  sop 
to  the  wolves.” 

“  Wolves!  ”  cried  poor  Mrs.  Sandworth. 

“Well,  tigers  and  hyenas  perhaps,”  he 
added  moderately. 

“Why,  they’re  crazy  about  Lydia — that 
whole  Emery  family  !”she  protested  for  them. 

“They  certainly  are!”  he  agreed  sardoni¬ 
cally.  “  But  I  don’t  mean  only  her  family. 
I  mean  unclean,  prowling  standards  of 
what’s  what,  as  well  as - ” 

Mrs.  Sandworth  gave  him  up  and  drifted 
off  into  speculation.  “I  wonder  what  she 
found  in  him  to  think  of!  A  girl  brought  up 
as  she’s  been !  That  man !  ” 

“Perhaps  she  was  only  snatching  a  little 
sensible  talk  w'here  she  could  get  it.” 

“But  they  didn't  talk  sensibly!  Marietta 
said  Lydia  tried,  one  of  the  times  when  they 
were  going  over  and  over  it  with  her — Lydia 
tried  to  tell  her  mother  some  of  the  things 
they  said  that  night  when  he  took  her  home 
from  here.  Marietta  said  they  were  ‘too 
sickish!  Flat  Sunday-school  cant  about 
wanting  to  be  good,’  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“That  certainly  wouldn’t  have  tempted 
Marietta  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  sharp 
attention  to  a  good  match,”  murmured  the 
doctor,  “Nobody  can  claim  that  there’s 
anything  very  seductive  to  the  average 
young  lady  in  Rankin’s  fanaticism.  It  just 
shows  all  the  more  how  rare  Lydia  is.” 

“Good  gracious,  Marius!  you  talk  as 
though  it  were  a  question  of  ideas,  or  con- 
^^ctions,  or  theories  of  life.” 

“That’s  a  horrible  conception  to  take  of 
such  affairs,”  he  admitted  gravely. 

“It’s  which  one  she’s  in  love  with,”  Mrs. 
Sandworth  enunciated  with  solemnity. 

The  doctor  stood  up  to  go.  “She’s  not 
in  love  with  either,”  he  pronounced.  “  She’s 
never  been  allowed  the  faintest  sniff  at  real¬ 
ity  or  life  or  experience — how  can  she  be  in 
love?  As  far  as  that  goes,  she  certainly  has 
a  strong  liking  for  Paul.” 


“Well,  they’re  in  love  with  her,  anyhow,” 
she  triumphed  for  her  sex. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  Paul’s 
inner  workings,  thank  Heaven!  and  as  for 
Rankin,  I  can’t  be  sure  whether  he’s  in  love 
with  her  or  not.  He’s  sorry  for  her,  he’s 
awfully  touched  by  her - ” 

Mrs.  Sandworth  felt  the  ground  slip  from 
beneath  her  feet.  “Good  gracious  me!  If 
he’s  not  in  love  with  her,  nor  she  with  him, 
what  are  you  making  all  this  fuss  for?  ” 

The  doctor  thrust  out  his  lips.  “  I’m  only 
protesting,  in  my  usual  feeble,  inadequate 
manner,  after  the  harm’s  done,  at  idiots  and 
egotists  laying  their  dirty  hands  on  a  sacred 
thing — the  right  of  youth  to  its  owm  life.” 

“Well,  if  you  call  that  a  feeble  pro¬ 
test —  ”  she  called  after  him,  as  he  turned. 
“And  I  w’ant  to  ask  you  seriously,  Ma¬ 
rius,”  she  went  on,  “just  straight  out — what 
you  are  so  down  on  the  Emerys  over  this 
for?  What  have  they  done  that’s  so  bad?” 

“They’ve  brought  her  up  so  that  now  in 
her  time  of  need  she  hasn’t  a  weap>on  to  re¬ 
sist  them.” 

“Oh,  Marius!”  cried  Mrs.  Sandworth, 
despairing  of  his  comprehensibility. 

“Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  in  words  -of 
one  syllable.  Mind  you,  I  don’t  undertake 
to  settle  the  question — Heaven  forbid!  It 
may  be  all  right  for  Marietta  Mortimer  to 
kill  herself,  body  and  soul,  to  keep  what  it 
bores  her  to  death  to  have — a  social  posi¬ 
tion  in  Endbury’s  two-for-a-cent  society. 
But,  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  why  do  they  make 
such  a  howling  and  yelling  just  at  the  time 
when  Lydia’s  got  the  tragically  important 
question  to  decide  as  to  whether  that’s  what 
she  wants.  It’s  like  exp)ecting  her  to  do  a 
problem  in  calculus  in  the  midst  of  an  earth¬ 
quake.” 

Mrs.  Sandworth  had  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  figures  of  speech,  acquired  of  much  pain¬ 
ful  experience  with  her  brother’s  conversa¬ 
tion.  She  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  waved 
him  off.  “Calculus!”  she  cried,  outraged. 
“Earthquakes!  And  I’m  sure  you  are  just 
as  unfair  to  the  poor  Emerys  as  can  be! 
They’re  just  trying  to  have  things  right  for 
Lydia — ”  She  had  one  of  her  sudden* 
lucid  divinations  of  the  inner  meaning  of  a 
situation.  “Oh,  the  proor  Eiwerys!  Poor 
Lydia!  Marius,  aren’t  you  glad  w’e  haven’t 
any  children?” 

“Every  child  that’s  not  getting  a  fair 
chance  at  what  it  ought  to  have  should  be 
our  child,”  he  said. 
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He  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  gently. 
“Good  night.” 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  said,  as 
though  she  already  knew. 

“To  the  Black  Rock  woods.” 

“Tell  him — ”  she  was  inspired — “tell 
him  to  try  to  see  Lydia  again.” 

“I  was  going  to  do  that,  but  she  won’t 
be  allowed  to  see  him.  It’s  pretty  late  now. 
She  ought  to  have  been  seeing  him  years 
ago — from  the  time  he  was  bom.” 

“But  she’s  ever  so  much  younger  than 
he!”  cried  Mrs.  Sandworth  after  him,  in- 
formingly. 

CHAPTER  XII 

LYDIA  DECIDES  IN  PERFECT  FREEDOM 

The  maid  had  announced  to  Mrs.  Emery, 
finbhing  an  unusually  careful  morning 
toilet,  that  Miss  Burgess,  society  reporter 
of  the  Endbury  Chronicle,  was  below.  Be¬ 
fore  the  mistress  of  the  house  could  finish 
adjusting  her  well-matched  gray  pompa¬ 
dour,  a  second  arrival  was  heralded — “The 
gentleman  from  the  greenhouse  to  see  about 
Miss  Lydia’s  party’s  decorations.”  And 
as  the  handsome  matron  came  down  the 
stairs,  a  third  comer  was  introduced  into  the 
hall — Mme.  Boyle  herself,  the  best  dress¬ 
maker  in  town,  who  had  come  in  person  to 
see  about  the  refitting  of  the  debutante’s 
Paris  dresses,  the  debutante  having  found 
the  change  back  to  the  climate  of  Endbury 
so  trying  that  her  figure  had  grown  quite 
noticeably  thinner. 

“It  w’as  the  one  thing  needed  to  make 
maddemwaselle’s  toumoor  exactly  perfect,” 
Mme.  Boyle  told  Mrs.  Emery.  Out  of  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  her  loyal  Endbury 
patrons,  Mme.  Boyle  assumed  a  guileless 
coloring  of  Frenchiness  which  was  e\idently 
merely  a  symbol,  and  no  more  intended  for  a 
pretense  of  reality  than  the  honestly  false 
brown  front  which  surmounted  her  comjje- 
tent,  kindly,  Celtic  face. 

Mrs.  Emery  stopped  a  moment  by  the 
newel-post  to  greet  the  great  dressmaker 
kindly  and  to  direct  her  to  Lydia’s  room. 
Then,  continuing  her  progress  to  what  she 
was  beginning  to  contemplate  calling  her 
drawring-room,  she  greyed  Miss  Burgess 
with  the  careful  cor^ality  due  to  an  im¬ 
portant  jaersonage,  with  the  fnendly  warmth 
due  to  an  ally  of  many  years’  standing,  and 
with  a  manner  perceptibly  but  indefinably 


different  from  that  which  she  would  have 
bestowed  on  a  social  equal.  Mrs.  Emery 
had  labored  to  acquire  exactly  that  tone  in 
her  dealings  with  the  society  reporter,  and 
her  achievement  of  it  was  a  feat  which 
brought  an  equal  amount  of  satisfaction  to 
both  women. 

Miss  Burgess’s  mother  was  an  English¬ 
woman,  an  ex-housekeep)er,  who  had  trans¬ 
mitted  to  her  daughter  a  sense,  rare  as  yet 
in  America,  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
class  distinctions.  In  her  turn,  Miss  Bur¬ 
gess  herself,  the  hard-working,  good-na¬ 
tured  woman  of  fifty,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  reported  the  doings  of  those  citizens 
of  Endbury  whom  she  considered  its  “gen¬ 
try,”  had  toiled  with  the  utmost  disinter¬ 
estedness  to  build  up  a  feeling,  or,  as  she 
called  it,  “a  tone,”  which,  among  other 
things,  should  exclude  her  from  equality. 

She  lived  the  life  of  a  creator,  working  at 
an  art  she  had  invented,  in  a  workroom  of 
her  ow’n  contriving,  loyally  drawing  the 
shutters  to  shade  an  unfortunate  occurrence 
in  one  of  the  best  families,  setting  forth  a 
partial  achievement  with  its  best  profile  to 
the  public,  and  flooding  with  light  real  suc¬ 
cesses  like  Mrs.  Hollister’s  rose  party  {the 
Mrs.  Hollister,  Paul’s  aunt  and  Madeline’s). 
All  that  she  wrote  was  read  by  nearly  every 
woman  in  Endbury.  She  was  a  person  ^ 
importance,  and  a  very  busy  and  happy  old 
maid. 

After  the  florist  had  gone,  they  settled  to 
a  consideration  of  various  important  mat¬ 
ters,  which  was  interrupted  by  an  im¬ 
passioned  call  of  Mme.  Boyle  from  the  stairs, 
asking  if  she  could  “bring  maddemwa- 
selle  down  to  show  this  perfect  fit,”  and  they 
glided  into  a  rapt  admiration  of  the  un¬ 
wrinkled  surface  of  peach-colored  satin 
which  clad  Lydia’s  slender  back.  WTien 
she  turned  about  so  that  madame  could 
show  them  the  truly  “exqweese”  effect  of 
the  trimming  at  the  throat,  her  face  showed 
pearly  shadows  instead  of  its  usual  flower- 
liki'glow.  .\s  madame  left  the  room  for  a 
moment.  Miss  Burgess  said  with  a  kind, 
respectful  facetiousness:  “I  see  that  even 
fairy  prihcesses  find  the  emotions  of  getting 
engaged  a  little  trying.”-  .. 

TLydia  started  and  flushed  painfully. 
“Oh,  mother — ”  she  began.  '' 

Her  mother  cut  her  short.  “My 'dear, 
Miss  Burgess!”  she  pointed  out,  as  who 
should  deplore  keeping  a  secret  from  the 
family  priest. 
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•‘I’m  sure  it’s  a  wonderfully  suitable 
marriage,”  pronounced  Miss  Burgess. 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell  was  followed  in¬ 
stantly  by  the  bursting  open  of  the  door 
and  the  onslaught  of  a  tall,  handsome, 
brown-eyed  girl,  with  fine  blond  hair,  who, 
wasting  no  time  in  greetings  to  the  older 
women,  flung  herself  on  Lydia’s  neck  with 
a  wild  outcry  of  jubilation,  “My  dear,  isn’t 
it  dandy!  Perfectly  dandy!  Paul  met  me 
at  the  train  last  night,  and  when  he  told  me 
I  nearly  swooned  for  joy!  Of  all  the  tickled 
skters-in-law !  ” 

Miss  Burgess  turned  to  her  hostess  with  a 
sweet,  motherly  smile.  “Aren’t  girls  the 
dearest  things!  I  love  to  see  them  so  young 
and  full  of  their  own  affairs!  I  think  it’s 
dreadful  nowadays  that  so  many  of  them 
are  allowed  to  get  so  serious!  ” 

Madeline  was  saying  to  Lydia:  “You 
sly  little  thing — to  land  Paul  before  the  sea¬ 
son  even  began!  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  your  lingerie?  Oh,  isn’t  it  fun?  If  I  go 
abroad  I’ll  smuggle  it  back  for  you!  You 
haven’t  got  your  ring  yet,  I  don’t  suppose? 
Make  him  make  it  a  ruby.  That’s  ever  so 
much  sweller  than  that  old  diamond.  He’s 
something  to  land,  Paul  is,  if  I  do  say  it 
who — not,  of  course,  that  we  either  of  us  have 
got  any  money,  but — ”  she  looked  about 
the  handsomely  furnished  room — “you’ll 
have  lots,  and  Paul’ll  soon  be  making  it 
hand  over  fist,  and  I’ll  be  marrying  it !  ”  She 
ended,  with  a  triumphant  pirouette,  her 
vision  of  the  future,  and  encountered  Mme. 
Boyle,  entering  with  a  white  and  gold 
evening  wrap  which  sent  her  into  another 
paroxysm  of  admiration. 

The  dressmaker  had  just  begun  to  say 
that  she  thought  another  line  of  gold  braid 
around  the  neck  would — when  Mrs.  Emeiy, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  declared  that  the 
caterer  was  approaching  and  that  she  must 
have  aid  from  her  subordinates.*  “Think 
quick,  all  of  you — something  new — what 
kind  of  biscuits  can  we  have  with  the  cafS 
Parfait?  ” 

“.Animal  crackers,”  suggested  Madeline, 
with  the  accent  of  a  remark  intended  to  be 
humorous,  as  she  drew  Lydia  into  a  corner. 
“Now  don’t  make  Lydia  work.  She’s  ‘it’ 
right  now,  and  everything’s  to  be  done  for 
her.  Madame,  come  over  here  with  that 
cloak  and  let’s  see  about  the - ” 

“Now,  maddemwaselle,  don’t  you  see 
how  a  little  more  gold  right  here  would - ” 

“Here,  Lydia,”  called  her  mother,  “it 


wasn’t  the  caterer,  after  all.  It  was  some 
flowers.  Take  it  over  there  to  the  young 
lady  in  pink,”  she  directed  the  boy. 

Madeline  seized  on  the  box  and  tore  it 
op)en  with  one  vigorous,  competent  wrench. 
“Orchids!”  she  shouted,  in  a  volcanic  burst 
of  appreciation.  “  I  never  had  orchids  sent 
me!  Paul  must  have  telegraphed  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  them.  And  here’s  a  note  that  says 
it’s  to  be  answered  while  the  boy  waits. 
Oh  my!  oh  my!” 

“Lydia,  dear,  here  is  the  caterer,  after  all. 
Will  you  just  please  decide  one  thing? 
Would  you  rather  have  the  coffee  or  the 
water-ices  served  up-stairs — oh,  here’s  your 
Aimt  Julia — Julia  Sandworth,  I  never  was 
so  in  need  of  your  advice.” 

Mrs.  Sandworth’s  appearance  was  the 
chord  which  resolved  into  one  burst  of 
sound  all  the  various  motives  emitted  by 
the  different  temperaments  in  the  room. 
Every  one  appealed  to  her  at  once. 

“Just  a  touch  of  gold  here  on  the  collar, 
next  the  face,  don’t  you - ” 

“Why  not  a  real  supper  at  midnight, 
with  creamed  oysters  and  things,  as  they  do 
in  the  E!ast?” 

“Do  you  see  anything  out  of  the  way  in 
publishing  the  details  of  Miss  Lydia’s  dress 
the  day  before?  It  gives  people  a  chance  to 
know  what  to  look  for.” 

“How  can  we  avoid  that  awful  jam-up 
there  always  is  on  the  stairs  when - ” 

Mrs.  Sandworth  made  her  way  to  the 
comer  where  Lydia  stood  presenting  a 
faultlessly  fitting  back-  to  the  world  so  that 
Mme.  Boyle  might,  with  a  fat,  moist  fore¬ 
finger,  indicate  the  spot  where  a  “soupsong” 
of  gold  was  needed. 

“  Please,  ma’am,  the  gentleman  said  I  was 
to  wait  for  an  answer,”  said  the  messenger 
boy  beside  her. 

“And  she  hasn’t  read  it  yet!”  Madeline 
was  horrified. 

“Turn  around,  Lydia,”  said  her  aunt. 

The  girl  revolved  slowly,  looking  down 
at  the  shimmering  folds  of  her  dress. 

“Look  up  here,  Lydia,”  said  Mrs.  Sand¬ 
worth. 

Lydia’s  white  lids  fluttered.  The  eyes 
they  revealed  were  lustrous  and  quite 
blank. 

Madeline  darted  away,  crying,  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  get  pen  and  paper  for  you  to  write.” 

“Lydia,”  said  Mrs.  Sandworth  in  a  low 
tone,  “Daniel  Rankin  wants  to  speak  with 
you  again.  Your  godfather  is  waiting  in 
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the  hall  to  know  if  you’ll  see  him.  M  r.  Ran¬ 
kin  did  not  want  to  force  your  hand  by  just 
coming  without  asking  you.  He  wanted 

you  to  decide  in  p)erfect  freedom - ” 

The  tragic,  troubled  face  which  Lydia 
showed  at  this  speech  was  a  commentary 
on  the  last  word.  She  looked  around  the 
room,  her  eyebrows  drawn  into  a  knot,  one 
hand  at  her  throat,  and  she  did  not  answer. 

Her  aunt  thought  she  had  not  understood. 

“Just  collect  your  thoughts,  Lydia - 

The  girl  beat  one  slim  fist  inside  the  oth¬ 
er  with  a  sudden,  nervous  gesture.  “But 
that’s  just  what  I  can’t  do.  Aunt  Julia!  You 
know  how  easily  I  get  rattled — I  don’t 
know  what  I’m — I  can't  collect  my 
thoughts!” 

As  the  older  woman  opened  her  lips  to 
Sf>eak  again,  she  cut  her  short  with  a  broken, 
whispered  appeal:  “No, no,  I  can’t  see  him, 

I  can’t  stand  any  more.  Tell  him  I  guess  I’ll 
be  all  right.  It’s  settled  now.  Mother’s 
told  all  these — I  like  Paul  I  I  do  like  him, 
Aunt  Julia!  Mother’s  told  everybody.  I 
can’t.  Aunt  Julia,  I 

Mrs.  Sandworth,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  I 
opened  her  arms  impulsively,  but  Lydia 
drew  back.  “ Oh,  let  me  alone !  ”  she  wailed. 
“I’m  so  tired!” 

Mme.  Boyle  caught  this  through  the  clat¬ 
ter  of  voices.  “Why,  poor  maddemwa- 
selle!”  she  cried,  her  kindly,  harassed,  fa¬ 
tigued  face  melting.  “Sit  down!  sit  down! 

I  can  show  the  ladies  about  this  collar  just  as 
well  that  way — if  they’ll  ever  look!” 

Mrs.  Sandworth  had  disapp>eared. 

Madeline,  coming  in  with  the  pen  and 
ink,  was  laughing  as  she  said:  “I  didn’t 
know  Dr.  Melton  was  in  the  house.  I  ran 
into  him,  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  hall 
like  a  little  old  bear,  and  just  now  I  saw  him 
— isn’t  he  too  comical! — he  must  have 
heard  our  chatter. — I. saw  him  running  down 
the  walkVs  fast  as  he  could  go  it,  his  fingers 
in  his  ears!” 

“He  hasn’t  patience  with  many  neces¬ 
sary  details  of  life,”  said  Mrs.  Emery  with 
dignity. 

“He  is  a  very  original  character,”  said 
Miss  Burgess  discriminatingly. 

Madeline  dismissed  the  subject  with  a 
compendious,  “He’s  the  most  killingly, 
screamingly  funny  little  man  that  ever 
lived!” 

“Now,  ladies!”  implored  Mme.  Boyle. 
“One  more  row,  not  solid,  just  a  soup- 
song - ” 

1 


YOU  mustn’t  lay  it  up  against  me  that  1 
haven’t  congratulated  you  on 

YOUR  ENGAGEMENT. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

MIDSEASON  NERVES 

“  If  I  should  wait  and  read  my  paper  here 
instead  of  on  the  cars,  do  you  suppose  Lydia 
would  be  up  before  I  left?”  asked  the  judge, 
as  he  put  his  napkin  in  the  ring  and  pushed 
away  from  the  breakfast-table. 

Mrs.  Emery  shook  her  head  as  she  looked 
up,  smiling,  from  a  letter.  She  read  aloud: 
“Of  course  such  a  great  favorite  as  Miss 
Emery  will  be  hard  to  secure,  but  both  the 
governor  and  I  feel  that  our  party  of  End- 
bur\’  young  people  would  not  be  complete 
without  her.”  She  added  triumphantly, 
“Mrs.  Ex-Governor  Mallory  writes  that, 
Nathaniel.” 

“Oh,  with  you  and  Flora  Burgess  as  man¬ 
ager  and  press-agent,  Lydia’s  getting  on,” 
said  the  judge,  with  a  detached  irresponsi¬ 
bility,  laughing  slightly,  as  he  was  apt  to  do 
at  the  notions  of  his  women-folk.  He  began 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  plunge  into  the 
damp  cold  of  the  Endbury  January.  “I 
won’t  be  home  to  lunch,”  he  said,  as  he 
shut  the  front  door  behind  him. 

As  he  turned  into  the  front  walk,  the  door 
opened  after  him  and  his  wife  called:  “I’m 
going  to  have  that  dinner-party  for  Lydia’s 
girl-friends  this  evening,  so  you’d  better  get 
your  dinner  down-town  or  at  the  Meltons’.” 

The  judge  stopp)ed,  disappointment,  al¬ 
most  dismay  on  his  face.  “I’m  going  to  keep 
track  from  now  on,”  he  called  angrily,  “of 
just  how  often  I  get  a  glimpse  of  Lydia.  I 
bet  it  won’t  be  five  minutes  a  week.” 

.\t  the  end  of  the  next  week,  the  judge 
announced  that  he  had  put  down  every  time 
he  and  Lydia  had  been  in  a  room  together, 
and  it  amounted  to  just  forty-five  minutes, 
all  told.  Lydia,  a  dazzling  vision  in  white 
and  gold,  had  come  down-stairs  on  her  way 
to  a  dance,  and  because  Paul,  who  was  to  be 
her  escort,  was  a  little  late,  she  told  her  fa¬ 
ther  that  now  was  his  chance  for  a  “visit.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  you  well  enough  to 
visit  with  you,”  he  said  laughingly. 

Lydia  sat  down  on  his  knee,  lightly,  to 
avoid  crumpling  her  gauzy  draperies,  and 
looked  at  her  father  with  the  whimsical  ex¬ 
pression  which  became  her  face  so  well. 
“I’m  paying  you  back,”  she  said  gaily.  “I 
remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl  I  used 
to  wonder  why  you  came  all  the  way  out 
here  to  cat  your  meals.  It  seemed  so  much 
easier  for  you  to  get  them  near  your  office.” 


“  Ah,  that  was  when  I  was  still  struggling 
to  get  my  toes  into  a  crack  in  the  wall  and 
climb  up.  I  didn’t  have  time  for  you  then. 
And  you’re  very  ungrateful  to  bring  it  up 
against  me,  for  all  I  was  doing  was  to  wear 
my  nose  clear  off  on  the  grindstone  so’s  to 
be  able  to  buy  you  such  pretty  trash  as  this.” 
He  stroked  the  girl’s  shimmering  draperies, 
smiling  at  her,  delighted  with  her  radiant 
beauty,  with  her  nearness  to  him,  with  this 
brief  snatch  of  talk. 

“Ungrateful  yourself!  What  am  I  doing 
but  wearing  my  nose  off  on  the  grindstone 
— Dr.  Melton  threatens  me  with  nervous 
prostration  every  day — so’s  to  show  off 
your  pretty  trash  to  the  best  advantage!  I 
haven’t  any  time  for  you  now!”  she  mocked 
him  laughingly,  her  head  on  one  side,  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders. 

“Well,  that  sounds  like  a  bargain,”  he 
admitted,  leaning  back  in  his  chair.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  I’ve  got  to  be  satisfied  if  you  are.  Are 
you  satisfied?”  he  asked  seriously.  “How 
do  you  like  Paul,  now  you  know  him  bet¬ 
ter?” 

Lydia  flushed  and  looked  away  in  a 
tremulous  confusion.  “Why,  :when  I’m 
with  him  I  can’t  think  of- another  thing  in 
the  world,”  she  confessed  in  a  low,  ardent 
tone. 

“Ah,  well,  that’s  all  right  then,”  said  the 
judge  comfortably. 

The  girl’s  face  grew  more  and  more  ab¬ 
sent  and  brooding. 

>  The  door-bell  rang,'  “  There  he  is,  I  sup>- 
pose,”  said  her  father. 

“But  isn’t  it  a  pity  w'e  couldn’t  make 
connections?  ”  she  asked  musingly.  “  May¬ 
be  I’d  have  liked  you  with  your  nose  on 
better,  even,  than  pretty  trash.”  • 

-“Eh?”  said  Judge  Emery. 

“Yes,  yes,  Paul,  I  didn’t  hear  you  come 
in,”  called  the  girl,  springing  up  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  put  on  her  wraps.  The  young 
man  darted  into  the  room  to  help  her,  saying 
over  his  shoulder:  “Much  obliged  to -you, 
judge,  for  your  good  word  to  Egdon,  March 
and  Company.  I  got  the  contract  for  the 
equipment  for  their  new’  factory  to-day.” 

“That’s  quite  a  contract,  isn’t  it?”  asked 
the  judge,  highly  pleased. 

“The  biggest  I  ever  got  my  teeth  into,” 
said  Paul.  “I’m  ashamed  to'let  Lydia  know 
anything  about  it,  though.  I  didn’t  bring 
a  hack  to  take  her  to  the  party.” 

“Oh,  I  never  thought  you  would!”  cried 
Lydia,  standing  up  and  stamping  her  feet 
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down  in  her  overshoes — an  action  which 
added  emphasis  to  her  protest.  “I’d  ra/Aer 
walk!  I  like  it  better  when  I’m  not  costing 
people  money!” 

“You’re  not  like  most  of  your  sex,  then,” 
said  Paul. 

Lydia  looked  at  him  quickly,  seemed 
about  to  speak  in  protest,  but  turned  away 
and  picked  up  her  cloak  instead. 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  said  Paul,  addressing 
his  father-in-law-to-be,  “every  penny  I  can 
rake  and  scrape  is  going  into  the  house. 
The  architect  and  I  were  going  over  it  to¬ 
day,  and  I  decided,  seeing  this  contract 
has  come  in,  that  I  would  have  the  panels 
in  the  hall  carved,  after  all — of  course  if  you 
agree — ”  he  turned  to  Lydia,  but  went 
on  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  “The 
effect  will  be  much  handsomer,  will  go  with 
the  rest  of  the  house  better.” 

“They’ll  be  lots  harder  to  dust,”  said 
Lydia  dubiously,  putting  a  spangled  web  of 
gold  over  her  hair.  The  contrast  between 
her  aspect  and  the  dingy  suggestions  of  her 
speech  made  both  men  laugh  tenderly. 

“When  Titania  takes  to  being  practi¬ 
cal^ — ”  laughed  Paul. 

Lydia  went  on  seriously.  “Honestly, 
Paul,  I’m  afraid  the  house  is  getting  too 
handsome,  anyhow — everything  in  it.  It’s 
too  exp)ensive,  I’m - ” 

“Nothing’s  too  good  for  you.”  Paul  said 
this  with  conviction.  “Ajid  besides,  it’s 
an  asset.  The  mortgage  won’t  be  so  v’ery 
large.  And  if  we’re  in  it,  we’ll  just  have  to 
live  up  to  it.  It’ll  be  a  stimulant.” 

“I  hope  it  doesn’t  stimulate  us  into  our 
graves!”  said  Lydia,  as  she  kissed  her  father 
good  night. 

As  the  yoimg  people  paused  at  the  door. 
Judge  Emery  took  a  note-book  out  of  his 
pocket  and  elaborately  made  a  note.  “  Fifty- 
five  minutes  in  eight  days,  Lydia,”  he  called 
after  her. 

By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  proclaimed 
aloud  that  the  record  was  too  discouraging, 
to  keep  any  longer.  He  was  losing  groimd 
instead  of  gaining.  He  had  followed  Mrs. 
Emery  to  her  room  to  make  this  complaint 
one  afternoon  and  now  moved  about  un¬ 
easily,  trying  to  bestow  his  large,  square 
figure  where  he  would  not  be  in  the  way  of 
his  wife,  who  was  hurrying  nervously  about 
to  pack  Lydia’s  traveling-bag.  She  looked 
very  tired  and  pale,  and  spoke  as  .though 
near  a  nervous  outbreak  of  some  sort. 
Didn’t  he  know  that  Lydia  had  to  start 


for  the  Mallory  house-party  this  attcmoon? 
She  asked  this  with  an  asjjerity  directed, 
not  at  the  judge’s  complaint — for  she  consid¬ 
ered  it  negligible — ^but  at  Lydia  for  being 
late.  When  the  girl  came  in,  flushed  and 
guiltily  breathless.  Dr.  Melton  trotted  at 
her  heels,  calling  out  excuses  for  her  tardi¬ 
ness.  “It’s  my  fault!  I  met  her  scurrying 
away  from  a  card-party,  and  she  w’as  exactly 
on  time.  But  I  walked  along  with  her  and 
detained  her.” 

“It  was  the  sunset,”  said  Lydia,  hurrying 
to  change  her  hat  and  wraps.  “It  was  so 
fine  that  when  godfather  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  toit, I  juststoodl  I  forgot  every  thing!” 

“You’ve  missed  your  trolley-car,”  said 
her  mother  succinctly. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry!”  cried  Lydia,  evidently 
more  remorseful  over  displeasing  her  moth¬ 
er  than  over  the  other  consequences  of  her 
delay,  for  she  asked  in  a  moment,  very 
meekly,  “  Will  it  make  so  much  difference  & 

I  don’t  go  till  the  next  one?  ” 

“You’ll  miss  the  governor.  He  was  com¬ 
ing  down  to  meet  those  on  this  car.  You’ll 
have  to  go  all  alone,  too.  All  the  rest  of  the 
party  w'ere  on  the  car  you’ve  missed.” 

“Oh,  if  that’s  all,”  cried  Lydia,  “I  don’t 
care  a  bit !  I’d  ever  so  much  rather  go  alone. 
I’m  never  alone  a  single  instant,  and  it’ll 
rest  me.  The  crowd  would  have  been  so 
noisy,  and  carried  on  so — they  always  do.” 

Her  mother’s  aggrieved  disappointment 
did  not  disappear  at  this.  She  said  nothing, 
bringing  Lydia’s  traveling  wraps  to  her  si¬ 
lently,  and  emanating  disapproval  till  Lydia 
droop^  and  looked  piteously  at  her  god¬ 
father. 

At  this  Dr.  Melton  cried  out:  “Look 
here,  Susan  Emery,  I  thought  what  you 
were  going  in  for  was  giving  Lydia  a  good 
time  this  winter.  You’re  rimning  her  as 
though  she  were  a  transcontinental  railway 
system.” 

“You  can’t  accomplish  anything  without 
system  in  this  world,”  said  Mrs.  Emery. 
She  added:  “  Perhaps  Lydia  will  find,  when 
she  comes  to  ordering  her  own  life,  that  she 
will  miss  her  old  mother’s  forethought  and 
care.” 

Lydia  flung  herself  penitently  on  her 
mother’s  neck.  “I’m  so  sorry,  mother 
dear,”  she  almost  sobbed.  Dr.  Melton’s 
professional  eye  took  in  the  fact  that  every 
one  in  the  room  was  high-stnmg  and  tense 
— “the  middle-of-the-sodal-season  symp¬ 
tom,”  he  called  it  to  himself.  “  I’m  so  sorry. 
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mother  dear,”  Lydia  went  on.  “  I  wiU  be 
more  careful.  You  are  so  good  to - ” 

“Good  heavens!”  said  Dr.  Melton.  “All 
the  child  did  was  to  give  herself  a  moment’s 
time  to  look  at  a  fine  spectacle,  after  spend¬ 
ing  all  a  precious  afternoon  on  such  a  tragi¬ 
cally  idiotic  pursuit  as  cards.” 

“Oh,  sunsets!”  Mrs.  Emery  disposed  of 
them  with  a  word.  “  Come,  Lydia.” 

“I’ll  go  with  her  and  carry  W  bag,”  said 
the  doctor. 

“You  made  such  a  good  job  of  getting 
her  here  on  time!”  said  Mrs.  Emery. 

The  judge  offered  to  go,  snatching  at  a 
chance  for  one  of  his  rare  “visits”  with 
Lydia,  but  his  wife  declared  with  emphasis 
that  she  didn’t  care  who  went  or  who  did  not, 
as  long  as  she  herself  saw  that  Lydia  did 
not  take  to  star-gazing  again.  It  ended  by 
all  four  proceeding  down  the  street  together, 
and  the  three  together  seeing  her  aboard  the 
car.  The  judge  swung  her  up  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  the  doctor  gave  her  valise  to  the  con¬ 
ductor,  her  mother  waved  her  hand,  and  she 
was  off. 

The  two  men  turned  away.  Not  so  Mrs. 
Emery.  She  was  staring  after  the  car  in  a 
fierce  endeavor  to  focus  her  gaze  on  the  in¬ 
terior.  “Who  was  that  man  who  jumped 
up,  so  surprised,  to  speak  to  Lydia?  ” 

“I  didin’t  notice  anybody,”  said  the 
judge. 

Dr.  Melton  spoke  quickly.  “Lydia’s 
getting  in  a  very  nervous  state,  my  friends. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  this  confounded 
debutante  business  is  too  much  for  her.” 

“She  doesn’t  kill  herself  getting  up  in  the 
mornings,”  complained  her  father.  “It’s  a 
month  now  since  I’ve  seen  her  at  break¬ 
fast.” 

“I  don’t  let  her  get  up,”  said  her  mother. 
“Mercy!  if  you’d  danced  till  two  every 
morning,  splitting  your  dances  because  you 
were  so  popular!  She’ll  be  all  right,  any¬ 
how,  as  soon  as  her  engagement  is  an¬ 
nounced.  The  excitement  of  that’ll  brace 
her  up.” 

“Good  Lord!  It’s  not  more  excitement 
she  needs — ”  began  Dr.  Melton;  but  they 
had  reached  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Emery, 
obviously  preoccupied,  pulled  her  husband 
quickly  in,  dismissing  the  doctor  with  a  nod. 

She  drew  the  judge  hurriedly  into  the 
hall.  “It  was  that  Rankin!”  she  cried; 
“and  I  believe  Marius  Melton  knew  he  was 
going  on  that  car  and  made  Lydia  late  on 
purjjose!” 

II 


! 


Judge  Emery  was  in  the  state  in  which, 
of  late,  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  found  him, 
overwhelmingly  fatigued.  He  had  not  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  energy  to  respond  to  < 
his  wife’s  tocsin.  “Well,  what  if  he  was?” 
he  said. 

“  They’ll  be  an  hour  and  a  half  together — 
alone — more  alone  than  anywhere  except  on  ,  ! 

a  desert  island  —  alone  —  an  hour  and  a  j 
half!” 

“Oh,  Susan,  if  Paul  can’t  in  three  months 
make  more  progress  than  Rankin  can  tear  \  i 

down  in  an  hour  and  a - ”  I  | 

She  raged  at  him,  revolted  at  the  cahnness  }  j 
with  which  he  was  unbuttoning  his  over-  !  '• 
coat  and  unwinding  his  muffler.  “You  ' 
don’t  imderstand  anything!  I’m  not  afraid 
she’ll  elope  with  him — Paul’s  got  her  too 
solid  for  that — Rankin  probably  won’t  say 
anything  of  that  kind,  anyhow!”  |  , 

“What  are  you  afraid  of  then?”  asked  , 
the  judge,  stupidly  at  a  loss.  I 

“  Why,  he’ll  put  notions  in  her  head  again 
— she’s  so  impressionable!  And  she  says 
queer  things  now,  once  in  a  while,  if  she’s 
left  alone  a  minute.  She  needs  managing! 

She’s  not  like  that  level-headed,  sensible  .  '• 
Madeline  Hollister!  Lydia  has  to  ^  guided.  •  , 
And  you  don’t  see  anything  of  it;  you  leave  ^  j 
it  all  to  me!”  She  was  almost  crying  wth 
nervous  exhaustion.  If  Lydia’s  course  ran  j 
smooth  through  a  thousand  complications,  1 
this  was  not  accomplished  without  an  in¬ 
calculable  expenditure  of  nervous  force  on  ^ 
her  mothef’s  part.  Dr.  Melton  had  several  >  * 
times  of  late  predicted  that  he  would  have 
his  old  patient  back  on  his  hands  again.  4  ’ 

Judge  Emery,  remembering  this  prophe-  *. 
cy,  was  now  moved  by  his  wife’s  pale  agita-  *  ^ 
tion  to  a  heart-sickening  recollection  of  his  , 
own  extreme  discomfort  whenever  she  was  il 
sick.  He  tried  to  soothe  her:  “But,  Susan,  ; 
there’s  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,”  he  !  ' 
said.  jj; 

“You  could  care  something  about  it!” 
she  said  bitterly.  The  telephone-bell  rang. 

She  motioned  him  back.  “No,  I  might  as 
well  go  first  as  last.  It’ll  be  for  me.”  J 

As  he  hesitated  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  .  ] 
longing  to  betake  himself  to  a  deep  easy- 
chair  and  a  moment’s  relaxation,  and  not  ^ 
daring  to,  he  was  startled  by  an  electric 
change  in  his  wife’s  voice.  “You’re  at  ■, 
Hardville,  you  say?  Oh,  Flora  Burgess,  I 
could  go  down  on  my  knees  in  thanksgiving ! 

I  want  you  to  run  right  out  as  fast  as  you 
can  and  get  on  the  next  intenirban  from  , 
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Endbury.  Lydia’s  on  it — ”  she  cast  cau¬ 
tion  from  her  desperately — “and  I’ve  just 
learned  that  there’s  somebody  else  there  I 
don’t  want  her  to  talk  to — you  know — 
carpenters — run!  fly!  never  mind  what  they 
say!  Make  them  include  you  in  the  talk!” 

She  turned  back  to  her  husband,  trans¬ 
figured  with  triumph.  “  I  guess  that’ll  put 
a  spoke  in  his  wheel,”  she  cried,  reverting 
to  a  vigorous  phrase  of  her  rustic  youth. 
“Flora  Burgess  is  at  Hardville,  and  that’s 
only  half  an  hour  from  here.  I  guess  they 
can’t  get  very  far  in  half  an  hour !  ” 

The  judge  tried  to  consider  the  matter 
with  pursed  lips,  but  his  fatigue  was  too 
great  for  him.  He  turned  away  with  a  sort 
I  of  groan.  “  Lord !  how  tired  I  am !  ”  He  hesi¬ 

tated  in  the  doorway.  “Say,  Susan,  Dr. 
Melton’s  been  pestering  me  again  about  ta¬ 
king  a  long  rest — says  I’m  out  of  condit¬ 
ion.” 

“You  do  work  too  hard!”  she  agreed. 

I  “I’ve  always  said  so.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
i  a  good  thing  for  you  to  go  back  into  prac- 
I  tise  again.  It  would  be  a  change.  You 
;  could  be  your  own  master  more — take  more 
i  vacations,  maybe.” 

i  Her  husband  surveyed  her  with  a  whimsi¬ 
cally  ironical  smile.  “  I’d  make  a  lot  more 
'  money  in  practise,”  he  admitted. 

,  She  had  turned  away,  and  if  she  heard  his 
,  comment  she  gave  no  sign.  Instead  she 
1  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  said:  “  What 

I  you  need  is  more  relaxation,  too.  If  you’d 

be  willing  to  go  out  more - ” 

Judge  Emery  shuddered.  “Endbury  tea- 
parties!” 

His  wife  laughed.  “Tea-parties!  There 
'  hasn’t  been  a  tea-party  given  in  Endbury 
since  w’e  were  wearing  pull-backs!” 

The  laugh  was  so  good-natured  that  the 
judge  hoped  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
and  ventured  to  say  irrelevantly,  as  though 
reverting  to  a  subject  always  present  in  his 
mind:  “But  honestly,  Susie,  can’t  we  shave 

expenses  some?  This  winter  is  costing - ” 

I  She  turned  on  him,  not  resentfully,  but 
with  a  solemn  apjjeal.  “Why,  Nat!  Lydia’s 
season!  The  last  winter  we’ll  have  her  with 
us,  no  doubt.  I’d  go  on  bread  and  water 
afterw’ard  to  give  her  what  she  w’ants  now, 
!  w’ouldn’t  you?” — the  question  w'as  a  re- 
Ji  proach.  “What  are  we  old  folks  good  for 

1'  but  to  do  the  best  by  our  children?  ” 

The  judge  looked  at  her,  baffled.  “Oh, 
of  course,”  he  agreed  helplessly,  “we  want 
to  do  the  best  by  our  children.” 


CHAPTER  XIV 
A  half-hour’s  liberty 

Inside  the  big  interurban  car,  Lydia  and 
Rankin  were  talking  with  a  freedom  that 
enormously  suqirised  the  girl.  Rankin  had 
started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
had  taken  her  bag,  found  a  vacant  seat, 
and  sat  down  by  her,  before  Lydia,  quite 
breathless  with  the  shock  of  seeing  him, 
could  do  more  than  notice  how  vigorous  he 
looked,  his  tall,  spare  figure  alert  and  erect, 
his  ruddy  hair  and  close-clipped  beard  con¬ 
trasting  vividly  with  his  dark-blue  flannel 
shirt  and  soft  black  hat. 

With  his  usual  sweeping  disregard  of  con¬ 
ventional  approaches  to  a  subject,  he 
plunged  boldly  into  the  matter  with  which 
their  thoughts  were  at  once  occupied.  “So 
this  was  why  Dr.  Melton  insisted  I  should 
take  just  this  car.  Weil,  I’m  grateful  to  him! 
It  gives  me  a  chance  to  relieve  my  mind  of 
a  weight  of  remorse  I’ve  been  carrying 
around.  You  don’t  mind,  do  you,  my  speak¬ 
ing  to  you  about  last  fall — my  saying  I 
am  so  very'  sorry  I  made  you  all  the  trouble 
Dr.  Melton  tells  me  I  did?  I’m  really  very 
sorry!” 

Nothing  could  have  more  completely  dis¬ 
armed  Lydia’s  acquired  fear  of  him  as  the 
bogy-man  of  her  mother’s  exhortations.  It 
is  true  that  she  was,  as  she  put  it  to  herself, 
somewhat  “taken  down”  by  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  her  secret  thought  of  him  as  a  wound¬ 
ed,  rejected  suitor,  and  this  clear-eyed,  self- 
possessed,  friendly  reality;  but  Lydia  was 
no  man-eater.  In  spite  of  traditional  wis¬ 
dom,  she,  like  a  considerable  number  of  her 
contemporaries,  was  as  far  removed  from 
that  stage  of  feminine  development  as  from 
a  stone-age  appetite  for  raw  meat.  She 
now  drew  a  long  breath  of  the  most  honest 
satisfaction  that  she  had  done  him  no  harm, 
and  smiled  brilliantly.  He  waited  for  her  to 
speak,  and  she  finally  said:  “It’s  awfully 
good  of  you  to  put  it  that  way!  I’d  been 
afraid  you  must  have  been  angry  with  me 
and  hurt  that  I — that  you — and  so  you 
didn’t  mind  at  all!” 

Rankin  smiled  a  little  ruefully  at  her 
swift  conclusion.  “I  believe  in  telling  the 
truth,  even  to  young  ladies,  and  I  can  not 
say  I  didn’t  mind  at  all,  or  that  I  don’t  now. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  you  were  right  in 
dropping  me — out  of  the  realm  of  acquaint¬ 
ances.”  His  assumption  was,  Lydia  saw 
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with  gratitude,  that  they  were  talking  sim¬ 
ply  about  a  possible  acquaintanceship  be¬ 
tween  them.  “  It’s  evidently  true,”  he  went 
on,  “  what  I  told  you  the  very  first  time  I  saw 
you— we  don’t  belong  in  the  same  world.” 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  which  Lydia  thought  severe. 

She  protested.  “What  makes  you  so 
sure?” 

“Because  to  live  in  my  world,  even  to 
step  into  it  from  time  to  time,  requires  the 
courage  to  believe  in  it.” 

“And  you  think  I  didn’t?”  asked  Lydia. 

It  was  an  inestimable  relief  to  her  to  have 
brought  into  the  light  the  problem  which 
had  so  long  lain  in  the  back  of  her  head,  a 
confused  mass  of  dark  conjecture,  a  forbid¬ 
den  subject  for  talk,  even  for  thought. 

“Did  you?”  he  asked  steadily.  “You 
ought  to  know.” 

There  was  a  silence  while  Lydia  turned 
her  head  away  and  looked  at  the  brown, 
flat  winter  landscape  jerking  itself  past  the 
windows  as  the  car  began  to  develop  speed 
in  the  first  long  open  space  between  settle¬ 
ments.  She  was  trying  to  remember  some¬ 
thing  distinct  about  the  nightmare  of  misery 
which  had  followed  her  admission  of  the 
identity  of  the  man  who  had  kissed  her 
hand  that  starry  night  in  October;  but  from 
the  black  chaos  of  her  recollections  she 
brought  out  only:  “Oh,  you  don’t  realize 
how  things  are  with  a  girl,  how  many  mil¬ 
lion  little  ways  she’s  bound  up  and  tied 
down  just  because  everybody  in  the  family 

loves  her  so  that - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I  prove  I  do  by  saying 
that  you  were  probably  right  in  yielding  so 
absolutely  to  the  overwhelming  influence. 
So  it’s  all  right,  you  see,”  he  ended,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

She  responded  to  his  attempt  at  light¬ 
ness  with  as  plain  an  undercurrent  of  seri¬ 
ousness  as  his  own.  “Why,  then,  do  you 
live  so  that  people  don’t  dare  even  to  say 
good  morning  to  you  without  having  every¬ 
body  else  get  so - ” 

“Because  I  don’t  dare  live  any  other 
way,”  he  said. 

“It’s  hard  on  other  people,”  Lydia  ven¬ 
tured,  but  retreated  hastily  before  the  first 
expression  of  upbraiding  she  had  seen  in  his 
eyes.  He  had  so  suddenly  turned  grave 
vdth  the  thought  that  it  had  been  harder  on 
him  than  on  any  one  else  that  she  cried  out 
uncertainly:  “  But  you  didn’t  help  a  bit;  you 
left  it  all  to  me.” 


She  stopped,  her  face  burning. 

Rankin’s  answer  came  with  the  swiftness 
of  one  who  has  meditated  long  on  a  ques¬ 
tion:  “I’m  glad  you’ve  given  me  a  chance 
to  say — I’ve  wished  you  might  know.  I 
thought  it  over  and  over  at  the  time,  and 
since,  and  I’m  sme  that  it  would  not  have 
been  honorable,  or  delicate,  or  right,  not  to 
leave  it  all  to  you.  That  much  was  yours, 
to  decide  whether  you  should  take  the  first 
step — hold  out  your  hand.  It  would  have 
been  a  crime  to  hurry  or  urge  you  beyond 
what  lay  in  your  heart  to  do,  or  to  overbear 
you  against  some  deep-lying,  innate  in¬ 
stinct.” 

Lydia’s  voice  was  shaking  in  self-pity  as 
she  cried  out:  “Oh,  if  you  knew  what  the 
others — nobody  else  was  too  delicate  to — or 
afraid  to  hurry  me  or  urge  me — ”  She 
stopped  and  looked  away,  her  heart  beating 
rapidly. 

Rankin’s  lips  opened,  but  he  shut  them 
firmly  as  though  he  did  not  trust  himself  to 
speak.  His  large,  red  hands  closed  savagely 
on  the  handle  of  his  tool-box.  There  was  a 
silence  between  them. 

The  car  began  to  move  more  slowly,  and 
the  conductor,  standing  up  from  the  seat 
where  he  had  been  dozing,  remarked  in  a 
conversational  tone  to  a  woman  with  two 
children  near  him,  “Gardenton;  this  is  the 
crossroads  to  Gardenton.”  Later,  as  the 
car  stood  still  \mder  the  singing  vibrations 
of  the  trolley-wire  overhead,  he  added,  in 
the  direction  of  Lydia  and  Rankin,  now  the 
only  passengers,  “Next  stop  is  Wardsboro.” 

The  conductor  sat  down  and,  as  the  car 
began  to  move  forward,  closed  his  eyes. 
He  looked  very  tired  and,  now  that  an  al¬ 
most  instant  sleep  had  relaxed  his  features, 
pathetically  young. 

“How  pale  he  is!”  said  Lydia,  wishing  to 
break  the  silence  with  a  harmless  remark. 
“He  looks  tired  to  death.” 

“He  probably  is,  just  that,”  said  Rankin. 
“It’s  sickening  the  way  they  work.  Seven 
days  a  week,  most  of  them,  you  know.” 

“No,  I  didn’t  know!”  cried  Lydia, 
shocked.  “Why,  that’s  awful!  When  do 
they  see  their  families?” 

“They  don’t.  One  of  them  whose  house 
isn’t  far  from  mine  told  me  that  he  hadn’t  seen 
his  children,  except  asleep,  for  three  weeks.” 

“But  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it !  ”  The  girl’s  deep-lying  instinct  for  instant 
reparation  rose  up  hotly. 

“Are  they  so  much  worse  off  than  most 
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American  business-men?”  queried  Rankin. 
“Do  any  of  them  take  time  off  to  see  much 
more  than  the  outsides  of  their  children,  and 
isn’t  seeing  them  asleep  about  as - ” 

Lydia  cut  him  short  quickly.  “  You’re  al¬ 
ways  blaming  them  for  that!”  she  cried. 
“You  ought  to  pity  them.  They  can’t  help  it. 
It’s  better  for  the  children  to  have  bread 
and  butter,  isn’t  it,  than - ” 

Rankin  shook  his  head:  “I  know  too 
much  for  that  kind  of  talk.  I’ve  lived  with 
too  many  p>eople.  .\t  least  half  the  time  it 
isn’t  a  question  of  bread  and  butter.  It’s  a 
question  of  giving  the  children  bread  and 
butter  and  sugar,  or  bread  and  butter  and 
father.  Of  course,  I’m  a  fanatic  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I’d  rather  leave  off  even  the  butter 
than  the  father — let  alone  the  sugar.” 

“But  what  could  they  do?  Here’s  this 
very  motorman  you’re  talking  about — 
what - ” 

“They’re  not  forced  by  the  company  to 
work  seven  days  a  week;  only  they’re  not 
given  enough  pay  to  let  them  take  even  one 
day  off  without  feeling  it.  This  very  mo¬ 
tor-man  I  was  talking  to  got  to  telling  me 
why  he  was  working  so  extra  hard  just  then. 
His  oldest  daughter  is  going  to  graduate 
from  the  high  school,  and  he  wants  to  give 
her  a  fine  graduating  dress,  as  good  as  any¬ 
body’s,  and  a  graduating  ‘present.’  He 
said  he  and  his  wife  wanted  her  always  to 
remember  that  day  as  a  bright  spot  and  not 
as  a  time  when  she  was  humiliated  by  being 
different  from  other  girls.” 

“Well,  my  goodness!  you’re  not  criticiz¬ 
ing  them  for  that,  are  you?  I  think  it  was 
just  as  sweet  and  lovely  of  them  as  can  be, 
to  realize  how  a  girl  feels.” 

Rankin  looked  at  her,  smiled  slightly,  and 
said  nothing.  His  silence  made  Lydia 
thoughtful. 

After  a  time,  “I  see  what  you  mean,  of 
course,”  she  said  slowly;  “that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  perhaps — but  if  he  loves  her, 
her  father  wants  to  do  things  for  her !  ” 

“  I  don’t  say  he  can  do  too  much  for  her,” 
cried  Rankin.  “He  can’t!  Nobody  can 
do  too  much  for  anybody  else,  if  it’s  the 
right  thing.” 

“And  what  in  the  world  do  you  think 
would  be  the  right  thing  in  this  case?” 
Lydia  evidently  put  the  question  as  a  poser. 

“Why,  of  course,  to  pamper  her  vanity, 
to  feed  her  moral  cowardice,  to  make  her 
more  afraid  than  ever  of  senseless  public 
opinion — ” 


“There,  there,  that’s  enough,”  said 
Lydia. 

“  I  didn’t  need  to  be  so  violent  about  it 
that’s  a  fact,”  apologized  Rankin. 

“  But  you’re  talking  about  people  the  way 
they  ought  to  be,”  objected  Lydia,  apparent¬ 
ly  drawing  from  a  stock  of  inculcated  argu¬ 
ments.  “Do  you  really,  honestly  suppose 
for  a  minute  that  that  girl  would  rather 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  for 
her  parents  and — and — all  that,  than  to 
have  a  fine  dress  that  would  cost  a  lot  and 
make  the  other  girls  envious?” 

“Oh,  Lydia,”  cried  her  companion,  not 
noticing  the  betrayal  of  a  mental  habit  in 
the  slipping  out  of  her  name.  “You’re  in  a 
state  of  saturated  solution  of  Dr.  Melton. 
Don’t  you  believe  a  word  he  says  about 
folks!  They’re  lots  better  than  he  thinks. 
The  only  reason  anybody  has  for  raging  at 
them  for  being  such  a  bad  lot  is  that  they’re 
such  a  good  lot — they’re  so  below  what  they 
could  be!  There’s  so  much  more  good  in 
them  than  bad.  You  do  think  that,  don’t 
you?  You  must!  There’s  nothing  to  go  on, 
if  you  don’t.  You  do?  ” 

As  Lydia  began  to  answer,  she  felt  her¬ 
self,  as  once  or  twice  before  when  with  Ran¬ 
kin,  suddenly  an  immeasurable  distana 
from  her  usual  w’ays  of  mental  life.  She 
looked  about  her  up>on  a  horizon  very  ample 
and  quite  strange,  without  being  able  to 
trace  the  rapid  step>s  which  had  carried  her 
away  from  the  close-walled  room,  full  of 
knickknacks  and  trifles,  where  she  usuaUy 
lived.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  of  surprise 
and  changed  her  answer  to  an  honest:  “I 
don’t  know  whether  I  believe  you  or  not.  I 
never  thought  of  it  before.” 

“What  do  you  think  about?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  e\idently  too  sincere  an  interroga¬ 
tion  to  resent. 

The  girl  made  several  beginnings  at  an 
answer,  stopjx;d,  looked  down  at  her  shoe- 
tip,  and  finally  burst  into  her  little,  clear 
trill  of  amusement.  “You’ve  caught  me. 
I  can’t  remember  a  single  time  in  any  day 
when  I  think  about  anything  but  getting 
dressed  fast  enough  to  be  in  time  at  the 
next  party.  Maybe  some  folks  can  think 
when  they’re  dressing  in  a  raging  hurry,  but 
I  can’t.  So  I  don’t.” 

Rankin  was  very  little  moved  to  hilarity 
by  this  statement;  but  he  was  too  young  to 
resist  the  contagion  of  Lydia’s  mirth,  and 
laughed  with  her,  wondering  at  the  mobflity 
of  her  ever-changing  face. 
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“If  you  don’t  think,  what  do  you  do?" 
he  asked  with  mock  relentlessness. 

“Nothing,”  said  Lydia  recklessly,  still 
laughing. 

“What  do  you  feel?”  he  went  on  in  the 
same  tone;  but  Lydia’s  face  changed 
quickly. 

“Oh,  lots!”  she  said  imcertainly,  and  was 
silent. 

The  car  began  to  pass  some  poor,  small 
houses  and  in  a  moment  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still  in  the  midst  of  a  straggling  village.  The 
young  conductor  still  slept  on,  his  head  fall¬ 
en  so  far  on  his  shoulder  that  his  breathing 
was  difficult.  The  motorman,  getting  no 
signal  to  go  on,  looked  back  through  the 
window,  putting  his  face  close  to  the  glass 
to  see,  for  it  had  grown  dusky  outside  and 
the  electric  lights  were  not  yet  turned  on. 
After  a  look  at  the  sleeping  man,  he  pushed 
open  the  door.  “This  is  Wardsboro,”  he 
told  them  as  he  went  down  the  aisle,  “and 
the  next  stop  is  Hardville.” 

He  was  a  strong,  burly  man,  and  easily 
lifted  the  slight,  boyish  figure  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  to  a  more  comfortable  position, 
propping  him  up  in  a  corner  of  the  seat. 
The  young  man’s  head  fell  back,  and  his 
breathing  became  long  and  regular  like 
a  sleeping  child’s.  As  the  big  motorman  went 
back  to  his  pmst,  he  e.xplained  a  little  sheep¬ 
ishly  to  the  two  who  had  watched  the  oper¬ 
ation  in  attentive  silence:  “  It’s  against  the 
rules,  I  know,  but  there  ain’t  anybody  but 
you  two  here,  and  he  don’t  look  as  though 
he’d  really  got  his  growth  yet.  I  reckon  the 
long  hours  are  too  much  for  him.” 

“Do  you  know  him?”  asked  Rankin. 

The  motorman  turned  his  red,  weather¬ 
beaten  face  to  them  from  the  door\vay. 
“Who,  him?”  he  asked.  “No,  I  never  saw 
him  till  to-day.  He’s  a  new  hand,  I  reck¬ 
on.”  He  drew  the  door  shut  with  a  rat¬ 
tling  slam,  rang  the  bell  for  himself,  r.nd 
started  the  car  forw'ard. 

In  the  warm,  vibrating  solitude  of  the  car 
the  two  young  people  looked  at  each  other 
in  a  silent  transport. 

There  was  between  them  one  of  the  long, 
\ital  silences,  full  of  certainty  of  a  common 
emotion,  which  had  once  or  twice  before 
marked  a  significant  change  in  their  rela¬ 


tion.  Finally,  “That  is  something  I  shall  "j  j 
never  forget,”  said  Lydia.  P  i 

Rankin  looked  at  her  in  silence  and  then  ■  i 
quickly  away.  f  i 

“It’s  like  an  answer  to  what  I  was  say-  [  ; 
ing — a  refutation  of  what  Dr.  Melton  thinks  i  I 
about  people.” 

“Why  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely!”  j. 
she  exclaimed  in  a  ravished  surprise.  f  ] 

Her  companion  now  could  no  longer  .  ] 
constrain  himself  to  look  away  from  her.  ■! 
His  voice  was  vibrant  with  a  deep  note  i 
which  instantly  carried  Lydia  back  to  the  ]  ] 
other  time  when  she  had  heard  it,  under  the  .  ! ; 
stars  of  last  October,  as  he  said:  “It’s:  ii 
only  an  instrument  exquisitely  in  tune  which  : ' 
can  so  respond — ”  He  broke  off,  closed  j 
his  lips,  and,  turning  away  from  her,  gazed  j 
sightlessly  out  at  the  dim,  flat  horizon.  { 
Lydia  did  not  speak  then  or  when,  after  a  i  | 
long  pause,  he  said  that  he  would  better  j  | 
leave  the  car  at  the  next  station.  “It  has  j 
been  very  pleasant  to  see  you  again,”  he  ij 
said,  bending  ov'er  his  tool-box,  “and  you||j 
mustn’t  lay  it  up  against  me  that  I  haven’t  J 
congratulated  you  on  your  engagement.  Of  j 
course  you  know  I  wish  you  all  happiness.” 
“Thank  you,”  said  Lydia. 

Ahead  of  the  car  some  lights  suddenly 
winking  up  above  the  horizon  annoimced 
the  approach  of  Hardville.  Rankin  stood 
up,  slipped  on  his  rough  overcoat,  and  sat 
down  again.  He  drew  a  long  breath  and 
began  evenly:  “I  know  you  won’t  misun¬ 
derstand  me  if  I  try  to  say  one  thing  more. 

I  probably  won’t  see  you  again  for  years, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  joy  to  me  to  be  sure 
that  you  know  how  hearty  is  my  good-will  t 
to  you.  I’m  afraid  you  can’t  think  of  me  | 
without  pain,  because  I  was  the  source  of  ij 
such  discomfort  to  you;  but  I  know  you  are  I 
too  generous  to  blame  me  for  what  was  an 
invmluntar>"  hurt.  Of  course  I  ought  to 
hav'e  known  how  your  guardians  would  fed 
about  your  knowing  me.” 

“Oh,  why  should  you  be  so,  that  all  those  i 
things  happened?”  cried  Lydia  suddenly.  il_ 
“If  it  was  too  hard  for  me,  why  couldn’t  f 
you  have  made  it  easier — thought  differently,  I 
acted  like  other  people?  Would  you — if  I  J 
hadn’t — if  w’e  had  gone  on  knowing  each  jl 
other?”  I 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Squirrel  Cage”  will  be  published  in  the  January  number. 


HE  untrimmed  cypresses  that  She  shook  her  head.  “I  can’t,  Walter, 
stood  by  almost  every  plot  in  I’d  feel — ”  half  a  smile  glimmer^  at  her 
the  overgrown  graveyard  made  a  drawn  mouth — “as  if  Tommie  Davis  were 
shelter  against  the  steady,  cool  making  faces  at  me.  He  always  did  when 
breath  of  the  northwest  Trade;  made,  too,  we  sang  in  school.”  And  she  put  her  hand- 
;  a  ceaseless  movement  of  dark  branches  kerchief  up  over  a  chin  that  would  not, 
against  a  clear  sky.  Martha  Fifield  looked  somehow,  keep  steady. 
doTMi  their  ragged  alleys — away  from  the  He  stood  silent,  looking  appealing  enough, 
people  fringing  the  freshly  clear^  square  of  she  thought,  with  tired  eyes,  and  &e 
yellow  clay,  across  the  white  fence  to  the  hair  stirring  in  the  wind.  She  made  a 
stubble-field  lying  tawny  in  the  sun,  and  little,  reluctant  movement  forward — “Well 
beyond  that  to  a  wind-freshened  ocean  — if  I  must — ”  and  walked  with  him  close 
stretching  westward  to  a  far  bank  of  fog.  to  the  foot  of  the  little  mound  that  the 
Through  the  rustle  of  branches  and  the  neighbor  women  were  beginning  to  smother 
steady  rumble  of  surf  the  dropping  clods  with  WTeaths  and  crosses  of  gaudy  gerani- 
broke  harshly.  Martha  knew,  without  urns. 

looking,  how  the  men,  w’orking  awkwardly  With  an  aching  remembrance  of  the 
in  the  binding  sleeves  of  Sunday  coats,  ro-  cheery,  camp-meeting  ring  of  the  hymns 
tated  at  “filling  in.”  She  clenched  her  they  had  just  heard  in  the  little  chapel,  she 
hands  against  the  thud  of  falling  dirt  and  put  her  head  back  and  commenced  to  sing, 
the  final  agony  of  the  flat  thwacks  of  the  in  her  tender  contralto,  some  pitiful  thing 
spades  shaping  up  the  mound.  about  “comfort  ye  your  hearts,”  with  many 

She  was  wondering  how  the  child’s  promises  following  for  reasons.  When  she 
mother  could  stand  this  final  culmination  of  had  done,  her  eyes  had  grown  so  misty  that 
horror,  after  five  dusty  miles  of  it,  driving  the  mourners  were  only  a  darker  spot  in 
in  the  wake  of  a  lagging  hearse,  when  young  the  cypress  shade,  and  the  grave  a  dancing. 
Marsh,  the  minister,  came  confidently  to  kaleidoscopic  blur  of  color, 
where  she  stood  apart.  The  benediction  over,  she  turned,  half- 

“ Martha,”  said  he,  “come  and  sing  stumbling,  to  go;  but  one  of  the  women 
something  while  they’re  putting  on  the  caught  her  arm. 

flowers;  you  can.”  “Stay  where  y’are  jest  a  minute.  Miss 
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Fifield,’  ’  she  whispered  shrilly.  “Mis’  For  a  mile  and  more  there  was  only  the 
Davis,  she’s  goin’  to  have  a  picture  took  of  thud  of  the  roadster’s  feet  on  the  wind- 
the  grave,  ’fore  anybody  leaves,  an’  she  wants  swept  dust.  The  girl  forgot  her  resentment 
you  standin’  there,  where  you  was  singin’.”  of  the  thoughts  that  shut  her  out  in  node- 

The  clearing  tears  left  Martha’s  eyes  ing  how  the  low  sun  deep>ened  the  hollows 
hard,  like  the  lines  that  etched  down  to  in  the  minister’s  thin  face.  At  last  he  tum- 
her  straight  mouth.  She  looked  the  length  ed  to  her. 
of  the  grave  to  where  Mrs.  Davis  stood,  “You  sang  beautifully,  dear.” 

dumpy  and  dusty,  beside  her  big  teamster  “Don’t  talk  of  that  funeral!”  she  cut 

husband.  She  had  thought  that  these  him  short.  “It  was  barbarous.  That  pho- 
people  who  were  blunted  to  beauty  and  joy  tograph,  Walter!  Have  the  people  no 
might  yet  feel  sorrow.  But  this  was  an  heart?” 

occasion,  that  w'as  all — a  chance  to  be  “  Heart?  Plenty  of  it,”  he  asserted  stout- 
photographed.  It  might  be  any  one’s  child,  ly.  “  You’re  judging  by  externals — missing 
weighted  down  by  that  yellow  earth  and  the  p)oint  of  view.  You  don’t  understand 
those  terrible  flowers,  instead  of  poor  little,  his  mother’s  feelings,  Martha.” 
mean  little  Tommie  Davis.  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  want  to,”  she  flashed 

The  men  shrank  into  the  background,  out  against  the  fancied  superiority  in  his 
but  the  women  stood  in  their  places,  whis-  voice,  “for  they’re  evidently  blunted.  Mar- 
pering  importantly,  while  the  man  who  edit-  riage  seems  a  deteriorating  sort  of  process, 
ed  the  weekly  paper  and  made  picture  post-  anyway.”  She  stopped  abruptly  at  sight 
als  for  the  summer  campers  came  and  set  of  his  hurt  face,  and  instinctively  felt  for 
up  his  camera.  He  had  round  eyes  under  his  ring  through  her  glove.  But  what  sha 
startled  eyebrows,  and  Martha  grew  ironi-  had  said  was  true — she  would  let  the  words 
cally  amused  over  the  way  he  popped  in  stand. 

and  out  under  his  black  cloth,  quite  as  They  came  to  the  high  promontory,  with 
if  he  were  playing  p>eek-a-boo  with  her.  the  road  skirting  the  sheer  drop  of  the  sand- 
Would  the  Davises  have  post -cards  made —  stone  bluff,  so  they  could  see,  far  inland, 
she  wondered,  and  then  she  caught  the  the  November  twilight  creeping  out  of  the 
click  of  the  shutter  and  fled,  tripping  over  east,  and  on  the  other  side  the  ocean,  still 
mounds  that  surged  up  unmarked  through  gorgeously  alight.  He  pulled  the  horse 
the  tangle  of  brush  under  her  feet,  to  the  down  to  a  walk;  they  had  stopped  there 
minister’s  buggy,  hitched  at  the  long  rail,  so  many  evenings  to  watch  the  sunset. 

She  was  sitting 

very  straight,  her  ^  . 

head  resolutely  ''  ^ 

turned  from  the 
people  straggling 
out  at  the  gate, 
when  Marsh  came, 
fifteen  minutes  la¬ 
ter,  from  a  final 
grip  of  Lem  Davis’s 
big  hand. 

“Can’t  I  take 
you  for  a  spin 
down  the  road?” 
he  asked,  as  he  un¬ 
tied  the  ‘horse — it 
annoyed  her  that 
his  voice  shook  a 
little  —  “or  must 
it  be  straight 
home?  ” 

“Home,  please,” 
said  she,  “and  drive 
fast,  Walter.” 


SHE  COUHEKCED  TO  SING,  IN  HER  TENDER  CONTRALTO,  SOME  PITIFCL  THING 
ABOUT  “  COMFORT  YE  YOUR  HEARTS.” 
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But  Martha  spoke.  “Let’s  not  wait  to¬ 
night,  Walter.  School  is  out  Friday,  you 
know,  and  there  are  so  many  papiers  and 
reports — ”  She  lost  the  end  of  her  sentence 
in  the  sudden  lurch  as  Dandy  jumped  for¬ 
ward  under  the  w'hip. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  town  for  the  Eversleigh 
lectures,”  she  began  presently,  more  to 
break  his  silence  than  to  speak  herself. 
“Don’t  you  envy  me?” 

“Not  very  much,”  he  answered  gravely; 
“there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  many  lec¬ 
tures.” 

Martha  glanced  curiously  at  him.  It 
was  growing  difficult  to  remember,  some¬ 
times,  that  he  had  been  the  most  brilliant 
student  in  their  class.  Was  he  different; 
w’as  the  change  more  than  external?  She 
felt  baffled  and  uncertain. 

“Your  school  opens  again  in  February?” 
he  asked  presently,  wth  an  air  of  conscien¬ 
tiously  contributing  to  conversation. 

“The  school  does,”  she  corrected  him. 
“I’m  not  at  all  sure  about  coming  back.” 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  the  shoulders 
that  were  stooping  too  soon  droop)ed  a  little 
more,  that  the  lines  in  the  worn  face  deep¬ 
ened.  But  he  looked  straight  out  on  the 
road.  If  only  he  would  say  something! 
This  silence  of  his  put  her  so  in  the  WTong. 

“I’ve  done  my  best,”  she  cried  at  last; 
“honestly  I  have,  Walter.  And  there’s  ab¬ 
solutely  no  result.  These  children  are  as 
dead  and  dull  and  apathetic  as  when  I  be¬ 
gan.  And  I — I’m  no  farther  along  myself. 
What’s  the  use  of  stopping  one’s  own 
growth  to  accomplish  notWng?  They  will 
always  be  the  sort  of  people  who  will — 
w’ant  pictures  of  a  funeral.” 

Her  outburst  brought  them  to  her  board¬ 
ing-house  gate,  and  he  stopped  the  horse. 
“You’ll  be  leaving,  then,  Friday  night?” 

“Yes,  on  the  stage.” 

“May  I  come  Thursday  evening,  for 
good-by?” 

“Why,  surely,  Walter,”  said  she,  laugh¬ 
ing  a  little  to  help  her  out  of  the  formality 
that  seemed  to  have  gripp>ed  them.  “  Good 
night.” 

His  kiss  seemed  a  dead  thing,  and  she 
knew  he  did  not  stand  to  watch  her  out  of 
sight  to-night,  for  she  heard  the  starting 
wheels  w'hen  her  hand  w’as  on  the  gate. 
She  went  in  the  front  w’ay,  to  avoid  the 
noisy  Thurston  children,  and  straight  up  to 
her  room — ^p>ast  the  table,  without  a  glance 
at  its  w’aiting  papers — to  jfling  herself 


face  down  across  the  creaking  iron  bed. 

^  Presently  she  propp>ed  her  head  up  on 
tense  hanck  and  stared  at  the  papered  wall. 
There  were  sprays  of  blue  roses  on  it,  and 
they  always  bothered  her.  Blue  roses  were 
an  anomaly,  to  begin  with,  and  the  way 
these  grew,  even,  was  annoying.  She  never 
could  find  the  beginning  and  end  of  any 
one  spray  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps, 
though,  if  she  stuck  in  a  pin  to  mark  one 
end— ^e  got  one  from  the  back  of  her  col¬ 
lar,  and  then  held  her  hand  arrested.  What 
nonsense!  She  must  think  about  Walter 
and  herself  and  the  school. 

The  school — oh,  it  was  unbearable!  Had 
she  trained  her  good  mind — she  had  a  good 
mind,  she  declared  vehemently,  and  stuck 
the  pin  into  the  center  of  a  fat  blue  rose 
that  looked  unconvinced — had  she  trained 
it  to  teach  stupid  children  in  clumpy  shoes? 
Really,  though,  it  was  not  quite  fair  to 
blame  the  school  when  Walter  was  the  real, 
underlying  reason. 

But  W’as  Walter  Marsh  reason  enough  for 
refusing  a  Gierman  scholarship  to  live  in  a 
room  with  skeptical  blue  roses  on  its  walls, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  ambitious  steeple  of 
his  ugly  little  church  from  its  window?  She 
remembered  all  the  arguments  he  had  used 
in  favor  of  her  coming  to  take  the  school  in 
this  straggling,  irreligious  country  parish  of 
his — she  could  do  so  much,  could  reach  the 
people  in  so  many  ways  that  were  closed  to 
him,  could  share  with  them  the  things  that 
had  come  to  her  as  by  right  and  had  been 
denied  them.  It  had  seemed  a  task  well 
worth  the  doing.  Somehow  she  had  failed 
of  its  accomplishment.  The  worst  of  it 
was  that  she  had  tried,  had  tried  conscien¬ 
tiously.  She  twisted  uncomfortably  on  the 
bed,  which  groaned  in  protest.  She  had 
thought  she  never  could  fail  in  the  things 
she  really  tried. 

Suppose  she  married  Walter  next  sum¬ 
mer — wouldn’t  they  always  live  in  some 
miserable  little  place  like  this,  where  she 
w’ould  go  on  trying,  and  failing?  And  what 
would  there  be  to  compensate  for  the  things 
she  would  miss?  What  would  there  be? 
The  evenings?  Her  face  went  dowm  to 
hide  against  the  white  spread  at  the  thought 
of  them.  She  had  always  counted  on  the 
evenings,  with  a  fire  and  close-drawm  cur¬ 
tains  and  the  light  falling  on  Walter’s  clear 
profile  and  the  white  pages  of  his  book.  It 
W’as  so  vivid  to  her  that  she  all  but  felt  his 
shoulder  under  her  hand,  and  heard  his 


The  Unshed  Tears 


ently  cease  to  be  admir-  ^  - 

ing,  for  she’d  cease  to  be  “  Walter!  ”  she  broke  in,  quivering  somewhere  between  tears 

clever.  She  had  been  and  laughter,  and  held  out  quick  hands  to  him. 

right  in  saying  to  Walter 

that  marriage  was  a  deteriorating  process.  She  stopped  when  she  came  to  the  desk 
“Supper!”  Mrs.  Thurston’s  voice  wailed  that  had  been  Tommie  Davis’s.  His  books 
up  from  the  lower  hall.  Martha  jumped  were  still  in  it.  She  had  thought,  when  the 
and  made  a  hasty  dab  at  her  loosened  hair  Davises  did  not  send  for  them,  that  she 
before  she  went  down  to  the  hot  kitchen  would  ask  the  Peterson  children  to  take 
where  the  children,  already  at  the  table,  them  that  afternoon.  Stupid  of  her  to  for- 

clamored  to  be  served.  In  the  lulls  came  get! — and  to-morrow  was  the  last  day,  and 

Mrs.  Thurston’s  complaining — at  them  for  the  Petersons  not  coming.  She  stood  irres- 

misbehaving,  at  the  oven  that  had  not  olute,  the  few  battered  little  books  in  her 

baked  evenly,  at  the  flies  that  settled  on  hand,  and  then  nodded  decidedly.  She 

the  dishes.  Martha  pushed  her  plate  away  would  take  them  up  herself,  now.  The 

and  went  up-stairs  to  her  papers,  the  last  re-  W'alk  would  do  her  good;  she  needed  some- 

ports  she  would  ever  send  in  from  Oceanside  thing  to  clear  her  brain  before  Walter  Marsh 
district.  She  hummed  in  her  throat  as  she  came  that  evening.  She  swept  the  dust 
added  columns.  She  had  a  feeling  of  release,  hastily  out  the  door,  and  picked  up  the 
Something  of  the  same  feeling  came  as  books  again, 
a  respite  to  her  taut  nerves  Thursday  after-  She  had  never  been  to  the  Davises’,  but 
noon,  when  at  five  minutes  after  four  the  she  knew  where  their  road  branched  from 
last  child  thumped  heavy-footed  across  the  the  coast,  and  took  it,  climbing  quickly  up 
rough  plank  floor  and  climbed  the  school-  from  the  bare,  brown  pasture-fields  into  a 
yard  stile  with  a  parting  jangle  of  tin  cup  in  pleasant  shade  of  second-growth  timber, 
tin  lunch-pail.  She  stood  still  in  the  mid-  which  met  overhead  and  piled  the  sheltered 
die  of  the  aisle,  looking  around  the  cheer-  turns  with  pine-needles.  A  chipmunk  seam¬ 
less  little  room.  The  strong  afternoon  sun  pered  across  the  road  before  her  and  sur- 
poured  in  pitilessly  through  the  uncurtained  veyed  her,  head  cocked  a-tilt,  from  the 
windows,  revealing  every  crack  and  knife-  vantage  of  the  top  rail  of  a  straggling  fence; 
cut  in  the  unplaned  desks  and  the  dusty,  the  low  sun  found  a  chink  through  the  pali- 
battered  blackboards.  She  stretched  her  sade  of  slender  trunks  and  warmed  her  knit- 
arms  out  and  sighed  luxuriously.  ted  red  jacket  into  a  glow.  She  unpinned 

“Cheer  up,  Martha,  there’s  only  one  the  tam-o’-shanter  that  matched  it,  to  walk 
day  more,”  she  said,  and  went  to  sweeping  bareheaded,  and  picked  a  bit  of  redwood  to 
out,  humming  her  tune  again.  pinch  betw’een  her  fingers  for  the  smell. 
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It  was  a  pretty  road — she  must  tell  Wal-  picture  post-cards.  Martha  took  one  silent- 

ter — she  caught  her  breath,  for  there  was  ly  and  stood  looking  down  at  it.  There 

something  else,  something  quite  different,  were  the  Davises  at  one  end  of  the  mound, 

that  she  was  going  to  tell  Walter  to-night,  she  at  the  other,  and  at  the  side  Walter, 

After  that  her  steps  lagged  and  her  eyes  with  the  look  she  liked  best  of  all.  Her 

bent  unseeing  on  the  road  before  her.  Then  throat  felt  choky,  and  she  hastened  to 

a  black  dog  she  recognized  came  trotting  to  ^ak. 

meet  her,  forgetting,  perhaps,  the  many  “Thank  you,  Mrs.  Davis;  it’s  a  very 
times  she  had  made  Tommie  drive  him  from  good  picture, wdon’t  you  think?”  She  look- 

the  schoolhouse,  and  poked  his  nose  into  ed  up  to  see  something  behind  the  fixed 

her  hand,  walking  beside  her  to  the  wagon-  mask  of  the  woman’s  face  that  made  her 

gate  that  ended  the  road.  impulsively  slip  an  arm  around  her.  Tom- 

In  the  middle  of  the  little  clearing  the  mie’s  mother  put  her  face  down  in  the  hol- 
other  side  of  the  gate  was  a  cabin,  with  a  low  of  the  girl’s  strong  young  shoulder  and 
woman  standing  in  the  door.  began  to  cry.  She  was  pitifully  quiet  about 

“If  it  ain’t  Miss  Fitield!”  said  she,  and  it,  Martha  thought,  as  she  fell  to  smoothing 
came  down  the  path  between  the  abalone  her  hair  and  saying,  “There — there — ”  at 
shells.  “Come  right  along  up.”  intervals,  as  she  would  have  soothed  a 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Davis,  but  really  I  child.  They  stood  so  a  long  time  before 
can’t  stop,”  Martha  answered  nervously.  Mrs.  Davis  raised  her  head. 

“School  is  out  to-morrow,  you  know,  and  “I  just  can’t  a-bear  them  pictures,”  said 
I  brought — I  came — Tommie’s  books — ”  she,  with  little  gasps  between  her  words; 
She  held  them  out  awkwardly  to  Tommie’s  “but  Lem  had  ’em  took  because  he  thought 
mother.  I’d  like  ’em,  so  I  don’t  never  let  on.  There 

The  woman’s  face  did  not  change  ex-  ain’t  many  men  so  good  as  Lem — and  Tom- 
pression,  but  it  seemed  to  tighten  and  stiffen  mie  was  all  the  boy  he  had.” 
under  the  girl’s  eyes.  Her  eyes  brimmed  over  again.  Martha 

“Thanks,”  said  she,  and  Martha  thought  patted  her  shoulder, 
the  tightening  and  stiffening  had  somehow  “Don’t — don’t  distress  yourself,”  she 

got  into  her  voice.  “I  was  ’lowin’  I’d  hav^e  begged  helplessly. 

to  send  after  ’em  to-morrow.”  The  w’oman  shook  her  head.  “I’m  not,” 

“It’s  warm  walking  up  the  hill,  isn’t  it?”  said  she.  “You  don’t  know  what  a  lot  of 
Martha  ventured,  to  say  something  imfx'r-  good  this  cry  has  done  me.  You  see,  Lem 
sonal,  as  she  slipj^ed  out  of  the  red  jacket.  an’  me  don’t  say  nothin’  about  it — we’re  so 
“It  always  hets  me  all  up,”  agretni  Mrs.  afraid  of  makin’  each  other  feel  bad.  I 
Davis.  “You  just  come  in  a  minute  an’  ain’t  cried  before. him  once,  not  even  the 
let  me  get  you  a  cold  drink.  We’ve  a  fine  day  of  the  funeral,  an’  when  he’s  home  in 
well.”  the  evenin’  my  eyes  just  ache,  holdin’  the 

Martha  followed  into  the  bare-floored  tears  back.” 
front  room  and  sat  waiting  in  the  painted  Martha  tightened  her  encircling  arm,  and 
rocker  until  Mrs.  Davis  came  in  with  the  Ix'nt  quickly  to  kiss  her.  “I  can’t  tell  you 
water.  how  much  good  it’s  done  me,  Mrs.  Davis,” 

“That  w'as  splendid,  Mrs.  Davis,”  said  said  she,  “and  I’m  coming  to  see  you  just 
she,  when  she  had  drunk  it  all.  “Thank  as  soon  as  I  get  back  next  term.  You’ll 
you  ev’er  so  much.”  And  she  turned  to  go,  forgive  me  if  I  run  now — it’s  getting  late, 
“Hav'e  you  seed  the  picture?”  asked  the  and  there’s  something  I  must  do.” 
older  woman,  suddenly.  She  hurried  down  the  path  and  tugged 

“The  picture? —  Oh,  you  mean —  no,  I  impatiently  at  the  rope  loop  that  htld  the 
hav’en’t  seen  it.”  Martha  turned  to  glance  gate.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  road  lay 
at  the  wall  behind  her,  half  expecting  to  find  dark  between  the  trees.  It  seemed  to  the 
it  there.  girl  to  stretch  interminably  far.  What  a 

“No,  I  don’t  keep  it  out,”  said  Mrs.  time  it  would  be  before  she  could  get  back 
Davis,  over  her  shoulder— she  was  opening  to  the  Thurstons’ !  She  must  be  there  by  the 
a  table  drawer  and  unwrapping  a  package —  time  Walter  came,  to  meet  him,  to  tell  him 
— “but  you  W’as  so  good,  singin’  that  day,  everything  was  changed — that  shewassee- 
that  I  want  you  should  have  one.”  ing  straight  at  last.  She  could  bear  any- 
She  held  the  package  open  in  her  hand —  thhig,  she  thought,  but  that  he  should  know 
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sorrow,  and  she  not  be  with  him  to  share 
it— anything  but  that  she  should  miss  a 
chance  to  hold  back  tears  for  him. 

She  was  all  but  running  down  the  last 
hill,  where  the  trees  thinned  out  to  the 
open  fields,  when  she  saw’  him  round  the 
turn,  walking  quickly. 


“Willie  Thurston  said  he  saw  you  start 
up  this  way,”  he  explained,  his  voice  chilled 
with  the  coldness  that  had  lately  settled  on 

them,  “and  it  was  growing  so  dark - ” 

“Walter!”  she  broke  in,  quivering  some¬ 
where  between  tears  and  laughter,  and  held 
out  quick  hands  to  him. 


THE  MOTHER 


BY  E.  HOWELL  NEUMANN 


r  iUEY  were  sisters  in  widowhood  away  from  all  the  other  immigrants,  avoid- 

T1  and  motherhood,  though  in  every  ing  glances  as  if  they  were  blows.  She  shiv- 
:  other  respect  they  were  worlds  ered,  as  if  the  cold  from  the  dreary  steppes 
i  i  apart.  of  Russia  blew  on  her.  She  was  as  nervous 

The  one  was  tall  and  full-throated  as  as  the  Ghetto  when  the  czar’s  emissaries 
Juno,  with  coal-black  hair  and  the  Ian-  are  abroad. 

guishing  eyes  of  the  southern  Italian;  her  They  spoke  a  different  language,  they 
hair  waved  from  her  forehead  and  warm,  knew  a  different  world,  these  two  w’omen;  but 
white  neck  in  soft  undulations,  concealing  they  were  both  e.xiles  fast  speeding  toward  I 
the  little  gold  rings  in  her  ears;  the  scarlet  the  land  of  liberty — the  one  all  sunshine,  de¬ 
kerchief  that  followed  the  oval  of  her  face  spite  her  w’idowhood;  the  other  all  shadow, 
just  touched  the  purple  peasant’s  gow’n  that  yet  w’ith  the  beacon  light  of  an  only  son. 
clothed  her  young  figure.  With  scarlet  Maria  Bianchini  gave  a  little  gasp  and 
checks  and  vi\’id  lips  and  rounded  outline,  clasped  her  large  and  shapely  hand  over  ■■ 
she  looked  the  embodiment  of  the  sunshine  the  iron  rod  of  her  bed.  As  the  long  rows  t 
that  had  shone  on  her  since  babyhood,  of  gray  beds  rose  up  to  meet  her  eye  with  | 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  with  easy  gestures  the  ship’s  motion,  a  small  boy  swung  down  \ 
of  her  expressive  hands,  w’ith  her  head  on  the  aisle.  This  w’as  not  strange.  But  back  I 
one  side  and  her  eyes  speaking  faster  than  of  him  came  his  shadow’ — his  shadow  in  3 
her  tongue.  On  her  breast  lay  a  cross,  an  the  flesh.  Maria’s  white  teeth  flashed  and  j 
ancient  cross  of  intricate  workmanship,  and  she  watched  them  come,  nav’igating  down  I' 
her  eyes  glow’ed  w’hen  they  fell  upon  it.  the  rolling  floor.  The  other  woman  gave  no  * 

The  other  woman  was  small  and  angular;  sign,  though  her  sharp  black  eyes  w’ere  | 

the  straight  black  hair  was  draw’n  severely .  swimming  w’ith  light,  passionately  keen  to 

back  from  a  pale  and  haggard  face  w’ith  the  the  existence  of  her  chiefest  treasure  on  ; 

aquiline  profile  of  the  Ghetto — a  nervous  earth.  i: 

face,  wearing  the  flat  look  of  utter  exhaus-  Maria’s  son  came  to  her  and  put  a  grimy,  | 
tion.  Maria’s  expansive  nature  smiled  on  small  brow'n  hand  into  her  eager  clasp.  His 
all  alike,  as  sunshine  seeks  out  every  little  shadow  swayed  to  Rachel  Kohn  and  put  a  - 
twig,  her  soft  eyes  catching  sparks  from  grimy,  small  brown  hand  into  her  thin,  nerv- 
other  eyes  as  the  Sorrento  sky  smiles  back  ous  one.  Maria’s  rippling  voice  broke  into  . 
at  itself  in  flowers.  Rachel  sat  still  on  the  little  cries  of  delight.  She  bent  and  kissed 
edge  of  her  bed,  her  head  hung  low.  It  was  her  child  on  the  eyes,  forehead,  and  warm,  I 
the  steerage.  She  sat  w’ith  her  face  turned  moist  lips;  she  surveyed  him  at  arm’s  length;  f 
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she  said  many  nothings  to  him.  All  the 
while  she  gazed  from  one  boy  to  the  other. 

The  Jewish  mother  turned  tense  eyes  on 
her  son,  as  if  they  would  draw  his  very  soul 
to  hers:  jut  she  said  nothing. 

For  an  instant  the  eyes  of  the  two  moth¬ 
ers  met  in  wonder.  The  boys  might  have 
been  brothers — they  were  as  like  as  two 
peas:  the  same  mischievous  eyes  of  night 
flashing  out  from  curling  lashes;  the  same 
ivory  skin,  and  jet-black  curls  lying  like  a 
cloud  close  to  the  warm  white  brows;  the 
same  impulsive,  ardent  faces;  the  same 
shrug  of  a  shoulder  and  dramatic  gestures 
of  small  brown  hands.  The  son  of  the 
southern  Italian  and  the  son  of  the  Jew 
both  showed  the  Oriental  touches  of  col¬ 
or  and  lineament,  with  the  characteristic 
cuiA'e  of  brow’,  of  nostril,  the  high  cheek¬ 
bones,  the  curl  of  the  hair,  the  passionate 
fire  of  the  eyes. 

Maria  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed — 
it  was  manifestly  a  miracle,  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  children.  She  turned  a 
radiant  face  to  Rachel  with  many  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  astonishment.  But  Rachel, 
drawn  into  herself  with  much  brooding, 
held  aloof.  Her  eyes  dropped  away  from 
the  smiling  eyes  of  Maria,  though  she  did 
put  out  a  swift  hand  and  lift  Giuse|)pe’s  face 
with  her  small,  supple  fingers,  till  the  boy 
jerketl  away  with  a  blush. 

During  the  lung  hours  of  storm  and  sick¬ 
ness,  or  the  merry  ones  when  the  steerage, 
gay  in  s(>irit  and  plumage  as  tro|>ical  birds, 
smiled  l>ack  at  the  smiling  skies  from  the 
«ipm  deck,  the  \wy%  playetl  together.  They 
often  ate  their  suj»per  under  the  early  stars; 
they  {>la>Td  games,  taki?\g  Maria  into  their 
rounvi .  and  she  was  ever  ready  to  he  «*oe  of 
them.  Hut  Rachel  Mt  in  the  shaih>wland, 
hugging  her  grief  in  dumb  itasHkin,  with 
her  rye  following  the  wistful  th-viuittn  of 
her  s.in  to  Maria  K<»f  he  l{sime<|  to  her 
merry  songs,  tollowetl  her  Iwisy  fiitgers  as 
site  cut  nut  iwtiMy  w>ldl«’rs  ami  war  IwHits 
nr  fa>hl«mrd  |dgs  out  of  |wilat<w«  ami  In- 
rause  ha  was  curious  «nd  s'mlurraomr  U 
lug  a  hcrv.  hr  r\et)  made  (rer  to  Itiurh  tK«- 
cfoas  9itlk  Ms  hngrr  hi*  r\es  full  iW  wirndti 
mierrtiiNai  Maria  Nniled  and  ga^r  him  a 
Mur  xianitrd  |4astrr  M  otonna  aiui  a  Millr 
airina  H  Idwr  head*  at  whhh  Na«hH 
ffsiwofil  tlwNigh  hr  iNiHTd  them  afian  tia 
marMre  (hair  hr  nad  stiwMl  wHIi  widr 
» tii  hini  Marta  Uiiati  warm  nwdat 
f^hiaai^  Ms  imdhrr's  lilsae* 


were  rare,  light  as  flakes  of  snow.  And  Ra¬ 
chel  resented  Maria’s  smiles,  her  friendly 
overtures,  her  universal  motherhood,  the 
cross  on  her  breast. 

A  fortnight  brought  the  new  land.  It 
rose  up  one  morning  before  their  sea-weary 
eyes  like  a  structure  of  fairyland  woven 
over  night — the  vast  range  of  New  York 
dipping  its  feet  in  the  bay,  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  the  Singer  Tower,  blue  with  the 
early  morning  haze,  rising  above  the  lesser 
skyscrapers;  the  deep  caftons  of  streets,  and 
the  plumed  feathers  from  myriad  chimneys; 
with  Lucifer,  Star  of  Morning,  hung  low, 
like  Destiny,  for  eager  hands. 

Maria  wondered  what  Giuseppe  would  do, 
now'  that  the  boj’s  were  soon  to  be  parted; 
but  she  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble. 
The  physicians  at  quarantine  came  aboard. 
Giuseppe  had  a  little  fever.  There  was  a 
slight  eruption  over  his  body;  and  Isidore, 
his  very  likeness,  was  herein  also  not  unlike 
to  Giuseppe.  Then  came  the  parting  from 
the  mothers.  The  boys  were  sent  to  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Island,  to  quarantine,  with  the  mea¬ 
sles.  The  mothers,  as  is  the  Government 
custom,  were  detained  at  Ellis  Island  to 
await  the  recovery  of  their  sons. 

Maria  cried  and  held  her  arms  out  to 
Rachel,  seeking  comfort  in  their  common 
woe.  Rachel  gave  no  sign,  unless  her  stay¬ 
ing  close  to  Maria  wa.s  a  response.  She 
stared  into  space,  more  like  a  dead  woman 
than  a  living,  save  that  at  times  her  lM)dy 
trembled,  shaking  hysterically.  She  shrank 
from  Maria  and  her  symixithy.  And  Maria 
siion  fell  to  quiet  w^)rds:  she  toucheil  Ra¬ 
chel's  i^allid  cheek  with  the  ti|)s  of  her  rosy 
lingers,  Mying  in  her  melodious  tongue— 
of  which  Rachel  knew  nothing  sa\T  the 
broad  xsiwel  of  genileni'ss  that  their  sons 
wiNild  MMin  Ite  liack  why  slwHild  (hey  not 
smile?  The  Inixw  were  n»>(  divhli'd-  what 
game*  lh«*rr  wtHiki  In*'  And  e\»*ry  day 
(here  wa*  ihe  rqnNl  from  quaraotii  el 

1he  iwst  Uiy*  in  lh«  ihildren'*  hos)»iul 
a(  (he  Uland  <Niu|*i«*«|  adjoining  isits  Ihe 
mraale*  Were  light,  and  lh«\  nescr  lind 
nf  filaxlng  with  each  other  IwNtM-timr* 
(•iuNe^NM*,  Wrhrai  the  white  rolNil  nuiwr  was 
1x4  kaikhig.  cHmlwiI  uf>  into  l■Mon*•  ct4 
and  wNvirtifxr*  WiwiM  remm  thr 

\iait  Ihr  attrw  i«uld  nrser  trH  thrtw 
afiart  ixn  itNihl  the  dtatne*.  aase  ha  (hr 
Rule  hlM»tMialh4l  (at  nl  cardhngrd.  bear 
hit  thi  nante  that  trt*  itid  aa  earh  aMMn 
w>f4at 
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I  Without  rustle  of  garments  or  battling  of 
I  wings,  Fate  entered  the  hospital  ward  in  the 
f  innocent  form  of  a  marble,  a  small,  white, 

E  shining  marble  in  the  hands  of  Giuseppe, 

i  Isidore’s  black  eyes  flashed  as  Giusepp>e 

T  held  ,it  up,  and  he  put  out  a  swift  hand  for 

!  it.  But  Giuseppe  did  not  like  to  part 
with  it  at  the  moment,  so  Isidore  p>ounced 
I  down  into  his  neighbor’s  little  cot.  Giu- 
seppe  sprang  to  the  floor,  Isidore  after 
him.  There  was  a  tussle.  They  tore  at 
1  each  other’s  hands.  Over  and  over  the 

I  two  white-gowned  little  figures  tumbled. 
There  was  a  cry — the  marble  had  rolled 
along  the  floor  to  the  register.  At  the  cry 
the  nurse  flew  down  the  aisle,  and  the  two 

!  small  boys  tumbled  wildly  into  bed.  Two 
pairs  of  bright,  audacious  eyes  softly  closed; 
the  fighting  little  fists,  with  adorable  aban- 
■  donment,  lay  suspiciously  still.  The  tags 
I  from  their  wrists  were  in  little  bits  on  the 
floor. 

Their  pretense  at  sleep  made  the  nurse 
choke  with  laughter  as  she  devoted  herself 
to  making  new  tags  and  hurriedly  tied  one 
to  each  wrist.  The  doctors  w'ere  making 
their  rounds;  a  little  girl  was  shrieking  in 
German  for  a  glass  of  water,  while  a  small 
urchin  with  placid  face  and  unwinking  eyes 
was  politely  admonishing  her  in  Basque — 
which  was  not  understood  by  any  one — to 
be  still;  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  Giuseppe 
was  tagged  Isidore,  and  Isidore  Giu- 
scp{)e! 

That  night — a  bleak  night  of  cold,  dri¬ 
ving  rain — something  went  wrong  with  the 
steam-pi|H's;  and  for  several  hours  the  l)est 
efforts  of  workmen  and  officials  were  un¬ 
availing  to  restore  the  hosf)ital  to  normal 
tem|Hruture.  .\  tiamp  chill  crej)t  through 
the  ward,  and,  despite  extra  covers,  the 
next  immiing,  fn»m  more  than  one  tiny  ct)t 
came  the  sounds  of  lal>ore<t  breathing  and 
the  short,  (|ui«  k  h.u  k  of  su|>|>resM'<l  cough¬ 
ing  pneumonia  was  d«-manding  toll. 

I'hns-  da\s  later,  as  th«'  clerk  t>f  the  nv- 
nrxi*  w,tt  making  out  his  daily  death  re) tort, 
he  loiind  the  nam<  of  Isidore  k<thn  among 
thr  little  |Nle  «it  wrist  taga  that  were  n<i 
kingi  r  nei'ihti 

Ihi  nwithet  at  l.llb  Idatul  was  notilHsl. 
'the  <al  mMI.  and  het  mind  «aa  a  blank 
iM  sIm  hmrd  the  \«4i<  o4  Maria  Marin 
had  hrr  Im^  ami  aht  Mat  Ini  wa*  la 
Ml'  *lhr  rindd  not  hath  tt)i  Intn  Maria  « 
\’H  Mafia  na*  Inwlinf  os^  hf?, 
Maria  s  imdet  las*  nat  1  loar  !«•  hrt.  ami 


her  great,  warm  wh’te  hands  took  the  cold, 
thin  hands  in  her  own  and  strove  to  warm 
them;  Maria’s  tears  were  flowing  for  her. 
The  news  of  Rachel’s  trouble  was  already 
in  the  detention-room.  As  she  lifted  her 
wan  face,  she  read  it  in  the  silent  eyes  of 
foreign  women.  She  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land — the  Government  would  bury 
the  boy — it  was  the  usual  custom. 

All  that  day  Maria  watched  over  her 
with  an  immense  pity.  She  often  timidly 
stroked  her  hair,  longing  to  enfold  the 
stricken,  defiant  little  soul  in  her  mothering 
arms;  but  Rachel,  rebellious  against  fate, 
rebellious  against  the  sight  of  this  mother  of 
a  living  son,  opposed  a  cold  steel  shield  of 
resentment  to  Maria,  and  would  not  be 
comforted.  She  wished  to  return  to  her 
native  land,  to  seek  again  familiar  faces; 
the  new  land  had  been  for  the  boy,  but 
there  was  no  need — now. 

As  the  Barbarossa  steamed  slowly  dowm 
the  bay  in  the  dazzling  white  of  the  noon 
sunshine,  a  lonely  figure  in  black  hung  over 
the  rail  on  the  steerage  deck.  The  sea-line 
of  New  York  glittered  into  softer  outline 
with  distance  and  the  haze,  but  the  listless 
eyes  of  the  w'oman  did  not  watch  it.  Maria, 
in  the  detention-room  at  Ellis  Island,  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  own  boy  to  come  to  her,  yet  with 
sorrow  for  the  other  mother  clutching  at 
her  heart,  had  parted  from  the  dry-eyed 
woman  with  ineffable  pity.  But  Rachel 
had  given  no  response. 

The  city  fast  shifted  into  kaleidoscopic 
scenes  under  her  unseeing  eyes,  and  the 
merry  voices  of  little  children  from  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  barge,  r«Kked  by  the  wash  of  the 
liner,  reached  her.  They  were  gay — heart, 
costume,  and  eyi’ — coming  from  the  quar¬ 
antine  station  to  join  their  (urents  at  Ellis 
Island.  It  st'cnu'd  an  outrage  to  her  that 
the  little  voice's  r«)uld  Im?  ha|>py  when  a 
lox’eel  xemr  re*ul«l  ne»  K>nger  reach  her  listen¬ 
ing  ears.  Yet  as  a  traxeler  may  |HH'r  over 
an  abyss  in  sheer  faMiiution,  to  she  daring¬ 
ly  leauisl  nxif  the-  rail 

He-r  he-iir1  si<i)i)iee|  it  e easeel  Im  ating  feir  a 
lemg  mome  nt  Ilee  n  she  pre-siasi  he-r  fingers 
against  her  'leh-  let  still  the  gn  I  thrt4i« 
that  su«l«h*nlx  Inal  then  Ibt  nt«>- 

tteeitles*  ix-x'*-  tike  a  ntollte-i  I«*h1  -  'esfii’i  ievl 
he-l  little  em*  re  •tiereel  In  the  pliiiiiiend  IW'Sl, 
loiilkf'll  ilitex  the  «»ee'e1,  tsilel  rXe»  ■<l  her  stlM. 
bhi:  kmw  thr  Ittifh 

With  a  ireiemfi-iik  e  i>  he  iliiitg  Krf  aniM 
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It  was  a  pretty  road — she  must  tell  Wal¬ 
ter — she  caught  her  breath,  for  there  was 
something  else,  something  quite  different, 
that  she  was  going  to  tell  Walter  to-night. 
After  that  her  steps  lagged  and  her  eyes 
bent  unseeing  on  the  road  before  her.  Then 
a  black  dog  she  recognized  came  trotting  to 
meet  her,  forgetting,  perh2q>s,  the  many 
times  she  had  made  Tommie  drive  him  from 
the  schoolhouse,  and  poked  his  nose  into 
her  hand,  walking  beside  her  to  the  wagcm- 
gate  that  ended  the  road. 

In  the  middle  of  the  little  clearing  the 
other  side  of  the  gate  was  a  cal^,  with  a 
woman  standing  in  the  door. 

“If  it  ain’t  Miss  Fifield!”  said  she,  and 
came  down  the  path  between  the  abalone 
shells.  “Come  right  along  up.” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Davis,  but  really  I 
can’t  stop,”  Martha  answered  nervously. 
“School  is  out  to-morrow,  you  know,  and 
I  brought — I  came — Tommie’s  boo^ — ” 
She  held  them  out  awkwardly  to  Tommie’s 
mother. 

The  woman’s  face  did  not  change  ex¬ 
pression,  but  it  seemed  to  tighten  and  stiffen 
under  the  girl’s  eyes. 

“Thanks,”  said  she,  and  Martha  thought 
the  tightening  and  stiffening  had  somehow 
got  into  her  voice.  “I  was  ’lowin’  I’d  have 
to  send  after  ’em  to-morrow'.” 

“It’s  warm  walking  up  the  hill,  isn’t  it?” 
Martha  ventiued,  to  say  something  imper¬ 
sonal,  as  she  slippied  out  of  the  red  jacket. 

“It  always  hets  me  all  up,”  agre^  Mrs. 
Davis.  “You  just  come  in  a  minute  an’ 
let  me  get  you  a  cold  drink.  We’ve  a  fine 
well.” 

Martha  followed  into  the  bare-floored 
front  room  and  sat  waiting  in  tfie  painted 
rocker  imtil  Mrs.  Davis  came  in  with  the 
water.  • 

“That  was  splendid,  Mrs.  Davis,”  said 
she,  when  she  had  drunk  it  all.  “Thank 
you  ever  so  much.”  And  she  turned  to  go. 

“Have  you  seed  the  picture?”  asked  the 
older  woman,  suddenly. 

“The  picture? —  Oh,  you  mean —  no,  I 
haven’t  seen  it.”  Martha  turned  to  glance 
at  the  wall  behind  her,  half  exjiecting  to  find 
it  there. 

“No,  I  don’t  keep  it  out,”  said  Mrs. 
Davis,  over  her  shoulder^he  was  opening 
a  table  drawer  and  unwrapping  a  package — 
— “but  you  was  so  good,  singin’  that  day, 
that  I  want  you  should  have  one.” 
She  held  the  package  op)en  in  her  hand — 


picture  post-cards.  Martha  took  one  silent¬ 
ly  and  stood  looking  down  at  it.  There 
were  the  Davises  at  one  end  of  the  mound, 
she  at  the  other,  and  at  the  side  Walter, 
with  the  look  she  liked  best  of  all.  Her 
throat  felt  choky,  and  she  hastened  to 
speak. 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Davis;  it’s  a  very 
good  picture,  don’t  you  think?”  She  look¬ 
ed  up  to  see  something  behind  the  fixed 
mask  of  the  wonian’s  face  that  made  her 
impulsively  slip  ah  arm  around  her.  Tom¬ 
mie’s  mother  put  her  face  down  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  girl’s  strong  young  shoulder  and 
began  to  cry.  She  was  pitifully  quiet  about 
it,  Martha  thought,  as  she  fell  to  snaoothing 
her  hair  and  saying,  “There — there — ”  at 
intervals,  as  she  would  have  soothed  a 
child.  They  stood  so  a  long  time  before 
Mrs.  Davis  raised  her  head. 

“I  just  can’t  a-bear  them  pictures,”  said 
she,  with  little  gasp>s  between  her  words; 
“but  Lem  had  ’em  took  because  he  thought 
I’d  like  ’em,  so  I  don’t  never  let  on.  There 
ain’t  many  men  so  good  as  Lem — and  Tom¬ 
mie  was  the  boy  he  had.” 

Her  eyes  brimmed  over  again.  Martha 
patted  her  shoulder. 

“Don’t — don’t  distress  yourself,”  she 
begged  helplessly. 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  “I’m  not,” 
said  she.  “You  don’t  know  what  a  lot  of 
good  this  cry  has  done  me.  You  see,  Lem 
an’  me  don’t  say  nothin’  about  it — we’re  so 
afraid  of  makin’  each  other  feel  bad.  I 
ain’t  cried  before  him  once,  not  even  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  an’  when  he’s  home  in 
the  evenin’  my  eyes  just  ache,  holdin’  the 
tears  back.” 

Martha  tightened  her  encircling  arm,  and 
bent  quickly  to  kiss  her.  “I  can’t  tell  you 
how  much  good  it’s  done  me,  Mrs.  Davis,” 
said  she,  “and  I’m  coming  to  see  you  just 
as  soon  as  I  get  back  next  term.  You’ll 
forgive  me  if  I  run  now — ^it’s  getting  late, 
and  there’s  something  I  must  do.” 

She  hurried  down  the  path  and  tugged 
impatiently  at  the  rop>e  loop  that  held  the 
gate.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  road  lay 
dark  between  the  trees.  It  seemed  to  the 
girl  to  stretch  interminably  far.  What  a 
time  it  would  be  before  she  could  get  back 
to  the  Thurstons’  1  She  must  be  there  by  the 
time  Walter  came,  to  meet  him,  to  tell  him 
everything  was  changed — that  she  was  see¬ 
ing  straight  at  last.  She  could  bear  any¬ 
thing,  she  thought,  but  that  he  should  know 
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sorrow,  and  she  not  be  with  him  to  share 
it — an^hing  but  that  she  should  miss  a 
chance  to  hold  back  tears  for  him. 

She  was  all  but  running  down  the  last 
hill,  where  the  trees  thinned  out  to  the 
open  fields,  when  she  saw  him  round  the 
turn,  walking  quickly. 


“Willie  Thurston  said  he  saw  you  start 
up  this  way,”  he  e.\plained,  his  voice  chilled 
with  the  coldness  that  had  lately  settled  on 

them,  “and  it  was  growing  so  dark - ” 

“Walter!”  she  broke  in,  quivering  some¬ 
where  between  tears  and  laughter,  and  held 
out  quick  hands  to  him. 


THE  MOTHER 
BY  E.  HOWELL  NEUMANN 


HEY  were  sisters  in  widowhood 
and  motherhood,  though  in  every 
other  respect  they  were  worlds 
apart. 

The  one  was  tall  and  full-throated  as 
Juno,  with  coal-black  hair  and  the  lan¬ 
guishing  eyes  of  the  southern  Italian;  her 
^ir  waved  from  Jier  forehead  and  warm, 
white  neck  in  soft  undulations,  concealing 
the  little  gold  rings  in  her  ears;  the  scarlet 
kerchief  that  followed  the  oval  of  her  face 
just  touched  the  purple  peasant’s  gown  that 
clothed  her  young  figure.  With  scarlet 
cheeks  and  vivid  lips  and  rounded  outline, 
she  looked  the  embodiment  of  the  sunshine 
that  had  shone  on  her  since  babyhood. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  with  easy  gestures 
of  her  expressive  hands,  with  her  head  on 
one  side  and  her  eyes  speaking  faster  than 
her  tongue.  On  her  breast  lay  a  cross,  an 
ancient  cross  of  intricate  workmanship,  and 
her  eyes  glowed  when  they  fell  upon  it. 

The  other  woman  was  small  and  angular; 
the  straight  black  hair  was  drawn  severely 
back  from  a  pale  and  haggard  face  with  the 
aquiline  profile  of  the  Ghetto — a  nervous 
face,  wearing  the  flat  look  of  utter  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Maria’s  expansive  nature  smiled  on 
all  alike,  as  sunshine  seeks  out  every  little 
twig,  her  soft  eyes  catching  sparks  from 
other  eyes  as  the  Sorrento  sky  smiles  back 
at  itself  in  flowers.  Rachel  sat  still  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed,  her  head  hung  low.  It  was 
the  steerage.  She  sat  with  her  face  turned 


away  from  all  the  other  immigrants,  avoid¬ 
ing  glances  as  if  they  were  blows.  She  shiv¬ 
ered,  as  if  the  cold  from  the  dreary  steppes 
of  Russia  blew  on  her.  She  was  as  nervous 
as  the  Ghetto  when  the  czar’s  emissaries 
are  abroad. 

They  spoke  a  different  language,  they 
knew  a  different  world,  these  two  women ;  but 
they  were  both  exiles  fast  speeding  toward 
the  land  of  liberty — the  one  all  sunshine,  de¬ 
spite  her  widowhood;  the  other  all  shadow, 
yet  with  the  beacon  light  of  an  only  son. 

Maria  Bianchini  gave  a  little  gasp  and 
clasp>ed  her  large  and  shapely  hand  over 
the  iron  rod  of  her  bed.  As  the  long  rows 
of  gray  beds  rose  up  to  meet  her  eye  with 
the  ship’s  motion,  a  small  boy  swung  dowm 
the  aisle.  This  was  not  strange.  But  back 
of  him  came  his  shadow — his  shadow  in 
the  flesh.  Maria’s  white  teeth  flashed  and 
she  watched  them  come,  navigating  down 
the  rolling  fldor.  The  other  woman  gave  no 
sign,  though  her  sharp  black  eyes  were 
swimming  with  light,  passionately  keen  to 
the  existence  of  her  cliiefest  treasure  on 
earth. 

Maria’s  son  came  to  her  and  put  a  grimy, 
small  brown  hand  into  her  eager  clasp.  His 
shadow  swayed  to  Rachel  Kohn  and  put  a 
grimy,  small  brown  hand  into  her  thin,  nerv¬ 
ous  one.  Maria’s  rippling  voice  broke  into 
little  cries  of  delight.  She  bent  and  kissed 
her  child  on  the  eyes,  forehead,  and  warm, 
moist  lips;  she  surveyed  him  at  arm’slength; 
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she  said  many  nothings  to  him.  All  the 
while  she  gaz^  from  one  boy  to  the  other. 

The  Jewish  mother  turned  tense  eyes  on 
her  son,  as  if  they  would  draw  his  very  soul 
to  hers;  but  she  said  nothing. 

For  an  instant  the  eyes  of  the  two  moth¬ 
ers  met  in  wonder.  The  boys  might  have 
been  brothers — they  were  as  like  as  two 
peas:  the  same  mischievous  eyes  of  night 
flashing  out  from  curling  lashes;  the  same 
ivory  skin,  and  jet-black  curls  lying  like  a 
cloud  close  to  lie  warm  white  brows;  the 
same  impulsive,  ardent  faces;  the  same 
shrug  of  a  shoulder  and  dramatic  gestures 
of  small  brown  hands.  The  son  of  the 
southern  Italian  and  the  son  of  the  Jew 
both  showed  the  Oriental  touches  of  col¬ 
or  and  lineament,  with  the  characteristic 
curve  of  brow,  of  nostril,  the  high  cheek¬ 
bones,  the  curl  of  the  hair,  the  passionate 
fire  of  the  eyes. 

Maria  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed — 
it  was  manifestly  a  miracle,  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  children.  She  turned  a 
radiant  face  to  Rachel  with  many  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  astonishment.  But  Rachel, 
drawn  into  herself  with  much  brooding, 
held  aloof.  Her  eyes  dropped  away  from 
the  smiling  eyes  of  Maria,  though  she  did 
put  out  a  swift  hand  and  lift  Giuseppe’s  face 
with  her  small,  supple  fingers,  till  the  boy 
jerked  away  with  a  blush. 

During  the  long  hours  of  storm  and  sick¬ 
ness,  or  the  merry  ones  when  the  steerage, 
gay  in  spirit  and  plumage  as  tropical  birds, 
smiled  back  at  the  smiling  skies  from  the 
open  deck,  the  boys  played  together.  They 
often  ate  their  supp>er  under  the  early  stars; 
they  played  games,  taking  Maria  into  their 
coimsel;  and  she  was  ever  ready  to  be  one  of 
them.  But  Rachel  sat  in  the  shadowland, 
hugging  her  grief  in  dumb  passion,  with 
her  eye  following  the  wistful  devotion  of 
her  son  to  Maria.  For  he  listened  to  her 
merry  songs,  followed  her  busy  fingers  as 
she  cut  out  paper  soldiers  and  war-boats 
or  fashioned  pigs  out  of  potatoes;  and  be¬ 
cause  he  was  curious  and  venturesome,  be¬ 
ing  a  boy,  he  even  made  free  to  touch  the 
cross  with  his  finger,  his  ey^  full  of  wonder. 
Whereup>on  Maria  smiled  and  gave  him  a 
blue-mantled  plaster  Madonna  and  a  little 
string  of  blue  beads,  at  which  Rachel 
frowmed,  though  he  pulled  them  apart  for 
marbles.  Once  he  had  stood  with  wide 
eyes  watching  Maria  lavish  warm,  moist 
kisses  on  Giuseppe — his  mother’s  kisses 


were  rare,  light  as  flakes  of  snow.  And  Ra¬ 
chel  resented  Maria’s  smiles,  her  friendly 
overtures,  her  universal  motherhood,  the 
cross  on  her  breast. 

A  fortnight  brought  the  new  land.  It 
rose  up  one  morning  before  their  sea-weary 
eyes  like  a  structure  of  fairyland  woven 
over  night — the  vast  range  of  New  York 
dipping  its  feet  in  the  bay,  the  snow-capp)ed 
p>eak  of  the  Singer  Tower,  blue  with  the 
early  morning  ha^,  rising  above  the  lesser 
skyscrapers;  the  deep  cafions  of  streets,  and 
the  plumed  feathers  from  myriad  chimneys; 
with  Lucifer,  Star  of  Morning,  hung  low, 
like  Destiny,  for  eager  hands. 

Maria  wondered  what  Giuseppe  would  do, 
now  that  the  boys  were  soon  to  be  parted; 
but  she  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble. 
The  physicians  at  quarantine  came  aboard. 
Giusepp>e  had  a  little  fever.  There  was  a 
slight  eruption  over  his  body;  and  Isidore, 
his  very  likeness,  was  herein  also  not  unlike 
to  Giuseppe.  Then  came  the  parting  from 
the  mothers.  The  boys  were  sent  to  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Island,  to  quarantine,  with  the  mea¬ 
sles.  The  mothers,  as  is  the  Government 
custom,  were  detained  at  Ellis  Island  to 
await  the  recovery  of  their  sons. 

Maria  cried  and  held  her  arms  out  to 
Rachel,  seeking  comfort  in  their  common 
woe.  Rachel  gave  no  sign,  unless  her  stay¬ 
ing  close  to  Maria  was  a  response.  She 
stared  into  space,  more  like  a  dead  woman 
than  a  living,  save  that  at  times  her  body 
trembled,  shaking  hysterically.  She  shrank 
from  Maria  and  her  sympathy.  And  Maria 
soon  fell  to  quiet  words;  she  touched  Ra¬ 
chel’s  pallid  cheek  with  the  tips  of  her  rosy 
fingers,  saying  in  her  melodious  tongue — 
of  which  Rachel  knew  nothing  save  the 
broad  vowel  of  gentleness — that  their  sons 
would  soon  be  back — why  should  they  not 
smile?  The  boys  were  not  divided — what 
games  there  w'ould  be!  And  every  day 
there  was  the  report  from  quarantine! 

The  two  boys  in  the  children’s  hospital 
at  the  island  occupied  adjoining  cots.  The 
measles  were  light,  and  they  never  tired 
of  playing  with  each  other.  Sometimes 
Giusepp>e,  when  the  white-robed  nurse  was 
not  looking,  climbed  up  into  Isidore’s  cot, 
and  sometimes  Isidore  would  return  the 
visit.  The  nurse  could  never  tell  them 
ap>art,  nor  could  the  doctors,  save  for  the 
little  identification  tag  of  cardboard,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name,  that  was  tied  on  each  slender 
wrist. 


The  Mother 
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Without  rustle  of  garments  or  battling  of 
wings,  Fate  entered  the  hospital  ward  in  the 
innocent  form  of  a  marble,  a  small,  white, 
shining  marble  in  the  hands  of  Giuseppe. 
Isidore’s  black  eyes  flashed  as  Giuseppe 
held.it  up,  and  he  put  out  a  swift  hand  for 
it.  But  Giuseppe  did  not  like  to  part 
with  it  at  the  moment,  so  Isidore  pounced 
down  into  his  neighbor’s  little  cot.  Giu¬ 
seppe  sprang  to  the  door,  Isidore  after 
him.  There  was  a  tussle.  They  tore  at 
each  other’s  hands.  Over  and  over  the 
two  white-gowned  little  figures  tumbled. 
There  was  a  cry — the  marble  had  rolled 
along  the  floor  to  the  register.  At  the  cry 
the  nurse  flew  down  the  aisle,  and  the  two 
small  boys  tumbled  wildly  into  bed.  Two 
pairs  of  bright,  audacious  eyes  softly  closed; 
the  fighting  little  fists,  with  adorable  aban¬ 
donment,  lay  suspiciously  still.  The  tags 
from  their  wrists  were  in  little  bits  on  the 
floor. 

Their  pretense  at  sleep  made  the  nurse 
choke  with  laughter  as  she  devoted  herself 
to  making  new  tags  and  hurriedly  tied  one 
to  each  wrist.  The  doctors  were  making 
their  rounds;  a  little  girl  was  shrieking  in 
German  for  a  glass  of  water,  while  a  small 
urchin  with  placid  face  and  unwinking  eyes 
was  politely  admonishing  her  in  Basque — 
which  w’as  not  understo^  by  any  one — to 
be  still;  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  Giuseppe 
was  tagged  Isidore,  and  Isidore  Giu¬ 
seppe! 

That  night — a  bleak  night  of  cold,  dri¬ 
ving  rair — something  went  wTong  with  the 
steam-pipes;  and  for  several  hours  the  best 
efforts  of  workmen  and  officials  were  im- 
availing  to  restore  the  hospital  to  normal 
temperature.  A  damp  chill  crept  through 
the  ward,  and,  despite  extra  covers,  the 
next  morning,  from  more  than  one  tiny  cot 
came  the  sounds  of  labored  breathing  and 
the  short,  quick  hack  of  suppressed  cough¬ 
ing — pneumonia  was  demanding  toll. 

Three  days  later,  as  the  clerk  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  was  making  out  his  daily  death-report, 
he  found  the  name  of  Isidore  Kohn  among 
the  little  pile  of  wrist-tags  that  were  no 
longer  needed. 

The  mother  at  Ellis  Island  was  notified. 
She  sat  still,  and  her  mind  was  a  blank — 
till  she  heard  the  voice  of  Maria.  Maria 
had  her  boy — and  she — Rachel — was  be¬ 
reft!  She  could  not  look  up  into  Maria’s 
face.  Yet  Maria  was  bending  over  her, 
Maria’s  tender  face  was  close  to  her,  and 


her  great,  warm  white  hands  took  the  cold, 
thin  hands  in  her  own  and  strove  to  warm 
them;  Maria’s  tears  were  flowing  for  her. 
The  news  of  Rachel’s  trouble  was  already 
in  the  detention-room.  As  she  lifted  her 
wan  face,  she  read  it  in  the  silent  eyes  of 
foreign  women.  She  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land — the  Government  would  bury 
the  boy — it  was  the  usual  custom. 

All  that  day  Maria  watched  over  her 
with  an  immense  pity.  She  often  timidly 
stroked  her  hair,  longing  to  enfold  the 
stricken,  defiant  little  soul  in  her  mothering 
arms;  but  Rachel,  rebellious  against  fate, 
rebellious  against  the  sight  of  this  mother  of 
a  living  son,  opposed  a  cold  steel  shield  of 
resentment  to  Maria,  and  would  not  be 
comforted.  She  wished  to  return  to  her 
native  land,  to  seek  again  familiar  faces; 
the  new  land  had  been  for  the  boy,  but 
there  was  no  need — now. 

As  the  Barbarossa  steamed  slowly  down 
the  bay  in  the  dazzling  white  of  the  noon 
sunshine,  a  lonely  figure  in  black  hung  over 
the  rail  on  the  steerage  deck.  The  sea-line 
of  New  York  glittered  into  softer  outline 
with  distance  and  the  haze,  but  the  listless 
eyes  of  the  woman  did  not  watch  it.  Maria, 
in  the  detention-room  at  Ellis  Island,  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  own  boy  to  come  to  her,  yet  with 
sorrow  for  the  other  mother  clutching  at 
her  heart,  had  parted  from  the  dry-eyed 
woman  with  ineffable  pity.  But  Rachel 
had  given  no  resp)onse. 

The  city  fast  shifted  into  kaleidoscopic 
scenes  under  her  unseeing  eyes,  and  the 
merry  voices  of  little  children  from  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  barge,  rocked  by  the  wash  of  the 
liner,  reached  her.  They  were  gay — heart, 
costume,  and  eye — coming  from  the  quar¬ 
antine  station  to  join  their  parents  at  Ellis 
Island.  It  seemed  an  outrage  to  her  that 
the  little  voices  could  be  happy  when  a. 
loved  voice  could  no  longer  reach  her  listen¬ 
ing  ears.  Yet  as  a  traveler  may  peer  over 
an  abyss  in  sheer  fascination,  so  she  daring¬ 
ly  leaned  over  the  rail. 

Her  heart  stopped — it  ceased  beating  for  a 
long  moment.  Then  she  pressed  her  fingers 
against  her  side  to  still  the  great  throbs 
that  suddenly  beat  there.  Her  wide,  mo¬ 
tionless  eyes,  like  a  mother  bird’s  who  sees 
her  little  one  restored  to  the  plundered  nest, 
looked  into  the  sweet,  wild  eyes  of  her  son. 
She  knew  the  truth. 

With  a  tremulous  cry  she  flung  her  arms 
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round  a  seaman,  shrieking  to  him  in  Yiddish 
to  stop  the  ship,  that  her  boy — her  darling 
boy — was  there  alive!  alive!  And  he,  im- 
comprehending,  gaped  at  the  woman  with 
(^)en  mouth — she  was  mad,  mad  indeed! 
He  pushed  her  away,  and  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  yet  boldly  scolding  him  for  his  slow¬ 
ness,  his  stupidity.  The  west  wind  kissed 
her  hard  cheek  and  blew  the  hair  about  her 
face.  He  frowned,  and  called  out  to  a  deck¬ 
hand  to  take  her  away. 

She  saw  them  coming  toward  her.  The 
ship  was  steaming  up,  and  childish  faces 
crowded  over  the  barge  rail  to  gaze  at  the 
departing  steamer;  among  them  all  she  saw 
but  one  small  face,  with  mischievous  dark 
eyes.  With  a  sob  of  joy  she  was  over  the 
sUp’s  rail  and  struggling  in  the  green,  dan¬ 
cing  waves. 

As  the  cry  went  up,  “A  mad  woman  over¬ 
board!”  and  the  ship  slowed  down  w’hile  a 
boat  was  put  out,  a  seaman  from  the  barge 
was  grappling  with  the  woman,  and  rescued 
and  rescuer  were  soon  aboard  the  barge. 

Rachel,  faint  and  exhausted,  gasping  at 
the  chill  that  crept  over  her,  and  with  her 
overjoyed  arms  around  her  son,  opened  her 
eyes.  There  were  sudden  smiles  curving 
the  lips  of  all  classes  on  the  big  ship  steam¬ 
ing  outward;  clearing  of  throats  and  ab¬ 
stracted  smiles  of  callous  deck-hands  on  the 
barge  nearing  the  dty.  The  old  doctor,  his 
hand  on  her  pulse,  a  mist  in  his  eyes,  knelt 
like  a  priest  before  a  naked  altar;  yet  he 
chuckl^  in  a  very  human  way  over  her,  as 
he  watched  her  watch  her  son.  Suddenly 
he  caught  his  breath,  for  her  face  had  gone 
white.  She  rose  and  knelt  on  the  bare  deck, 
the  tears  flowing  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
She  flung  her  soul  into  half-reipembered 
prayers.  The  turning  of  Rachel’s  life  lay 
in  that  moment — she  forgot  herself.  All 
looked  on  in  wonder.  Even  the  children 
ceased  their  chattering  and  were  smiting 
faintly. 

“Joy’s  been  too  much  for  her.  Joy  has 
been  too  much — ”  The  old  doctor  shook 
his  head. 

But  it  was  Maria  she  was  thinking  of, 
praying  for — Maria,  who  would  be  dowm 
to  meet  the  barge;  Maria,  who  waited  for 
her  little  son,  with  the  sunshine  in  her 
eyes. 

The  barge,  a  floating  house  of  laughing 


children,  slowed  up,  backed  into  the  break¬ 
water  of  Ellis  Island,  sliding  in  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  island  as  to  the  hearts  of  the 
waiting  parents.  There  was  Maria,  Maria 
with  her  beautiful  smile,  standing  serene  in 
the  sunshine. 

Rachel,  woman  of  gloom,  one  arm  timidly 
aroimd  her  son,  daring  not  to  press  him  to 
her  as  she  thought  of  the  other  mother, 
slowly  went  down  the  gang-plank.  She 
threaded  her  way  through  the  immigrants; 
her  color  had  risen,  and  her  voice  fdtered 
when  she  began  to  speak. 

Maria  sta^  at  Rachel — stared  at  Isi¬ 
dore.  Then  a  new  light  ledj>ed  in  her  eyes. 
Rachel’s  boy  was  not  dead!  Maria  flung 
back  her  head  and  laughed — then  the  laugh 
caught  in  her  throat.  She  took  a  blind  step 
nearer - 

Rachel  slowly  walked  to  her,  leading  the 
boy,  who  hung  back  out  of  pure  perver¬ 
sity  of  boyhood.  But  suddenly  the  smile 
around  Maria’s  mouth,  the  frantic  demand 
of  her  eyes,  or  pwrhapis  some  subtle  vision 
that  belongs  to  childhood,  made  Isidore 
throw  himself  impetuously  into  her  arms. 
And  Rachel,  with  a  wealth  of  sudden  love 
like  a  stream  whose  dam  is  broken,  flung 
her  arms  aroimd  the  tw’o  as  they  stood  in 
an  embrace. 

“Ours  together — ours  together!”  she  was 
crying  in  Yiddish. 

Maria  did  not  understand  the  strange 
words,  but  she  felt  their  meaning,  and  all 
the  truth  flowed  in  upon  her.  As  her  great 
heart  broke  in  anguish,  and  her  tears  min¬ 
gled  with  the  tears  of  Rachel,  she  leaned 
back  against  the  strength  of  the  thin,  supple 
arms;  she  sought  the  sanctuary  of  Rachel’s 
sympathy.  And  Isidore,  all  boy — mischief 
and  audacity — suddenly  flung  an  arm 
around  each  woman  and  essayed  his  first 
English  word — “Mother!” — truly  one  moth¬ 
er.  _  His  look  was  for  them  both,  like  the 
new  language  that  would  be  theirs  togeth¬ 
er;  and  the  certain  worship  and  wonder  of 
his  eye  made  Maria  suddenly  catch  him  to 
her  with  a  pang  of  love. 

The  two  women  went  out  into  the  new 
land  with  their  burdens,  but  side  by  side, 
and  seldom  letting  out  of  eyeshot  a  ven¬ 
turing,  wayward  boy,  who  trudged  on  a 
little  ahead,  alive  with  the  immortal  hunger 
of  youth. 


STRAIGHT  TALK 


ARE  WE  OSTRICHES  AND  PHARISEES? 

Your  October  editorial  announces  a  new  and 
interesting  standard.  I  will  restate  it  briefly. 
You  say  that  the  American  ideal  demands  that 
our  literature,  our  drama,  our  art,  our  discus¬ 
sions  of  social  and  political  conditions  should 
contain  nothing  that  might  oflend  a  child.  A 
magazine  should  “  never  publish  anything  that 
any  broadminded  parent  would  not  w^  a 
child  to  see.”  “Better  a  millstone  about  your 
neck  than  oflend  a  child.” 

Let  us  agree. 

We  will  take  our  children  with  us  into  the 
world’s  theatre.  Shall  we  see  Greek  plays? 
No,  their  greatest  play  deals  with  incest. 
Shakespeare?  But  Hamlet  accuses  his  mother 
of  prostituting  herself.  Moliire?  Hauptmann? 
Ib^n?  Maeterlinck?  But  they  wrote  of 
things  which  only  the  full-grown  mind  and 
heart  of  a  man  can  understand.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  American  theatre.  There  is  no  drama 
there.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  child-mind. 

We  will  take  the  children  into  the  world’s 
library.  Shall  we  let  them  read  of  the  adulter¬ 
ous  Helen  or  of  passionate  Dido’s  love  out  of 
wedlock?  Surely  we  shall  have  to  remove 
Dante,  who  described  every  vice  and  crime 
known  to  man.  We  must  not  leave  such  a 
primer  of  evil  in  the  hands  of  the  children. 
And  all  the  great  cycles  must  go.  The  songs  of 
the  troubadours,  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the 
Norse  legends.  For  they  are  full  of  darkness 
and  passion,  of  rebellion  against  God  and  of 
troubling  questions.  And  surely  our  children 
must  not  read  of  the  glitter  and  lure  of  Gui¬ 
nevere,  or  of  Faust,  or  Ckiide  Harold.  Lastly, 
the  Bible?  Much  of  the  Old  Testament  can¬ 
not  be  read  to  children. 

See,  we  have  hung  the  millstone  around  the 
neck  of  the  world’s  best  literature. 


Let  us  take  our  children  to  see  the  world’s 
art.  But  I  need  not  lead  you  far  here.  We, 
who  have  no  art,  have  laid  the  ban  upon  the 
body.  It  must  never  be  exposed.  We  must 
keep  the  tarpaulin  on  Praxiteles,  Michelan¬ 
gelo,  Rubens,  Ingres,  Rodin. 

Let  us  take  our  children  with  us  when  we 
seek  to  destroy  vice.  When  we  wish  to  ascer¬ 
tain  who  is  responsible  for  the  pitiful  prosti¬ 
tute  and  what  makes  the  beastlike  drunkard, 
shall  we  tell  them  that  their  fathers  are  graft¬ 
ers?  Shall  we  initiate  them  before  their  time, 
or  shall  we,  like  the  ostrich,  pretend  these  things 
do  not  exist  by  refusing  to  discuss  them  with 
our  children? 

Let  us  be  childish  then.  Let  us,  who  are  no 
longer  children,  remain  childish.  Let  this  re¬ 
public,  struggling  for  maturity,  remain  a  ju¬ 
venile  republic. 

Or  let  us  be  sincere.  Let  us  admit  that  the 
problems  of  a  democracy,  her  ideals,  art  and 
literature,  are  not  the  problems  of  children. 
We  must  face  the  truth  and  strive  for  it.  Let 
our  children,  our  young  misses  who  crowd  to 
the  theatres,  busy  themselves  with  childish 
things.  Let  us  work  for  our  children,  not  with  ^ 
them.  The  magazines  of  America  are  the  ‘ 
greatest  disseminators  of  mature  democracy. 
Let  them  be  equal  to  their  task. 

New  York  City.  A.  B.  K. 

THE  CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE 

I  read  your  breezy  article  on  the  Insurgent 
Sunday-school.  It  is  very  clever.  It  should 
be  very  popular;  but  from  top  to  bottom  it  is  all 
wrong,  I  do  not  know  who  the  writer  is;  but 
when  you  talk  about  religion  you  get  off  the 
track  the  second  you  get  away  from  the  Bible, 
and  the  writer  is  off  the  track  all  through. 
What  he  is  talking  about  is  not  5Mnday-school 
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work  at  all.  That  is  every-day  school  work. 
Economic  problems,  poverty,  labor  problems, 
hygiene,  sanitation,  sociology,  cleaner  citiaen- 
lUp,  these  are  all  things  for  the  citizen  of  a 
Christian  town  and  a  Christian  country.  They 
should  have  their  proper  place  in  the  com¬ 
mon  school,  but  the  Sunday-school  is  a 
different  business.  Just  as  Sunday  is  the 
Lord’s  Day  and  cut  clean  away  from  the 
other  days  for  a  different  end,  by  divine 
authority,  so  the  Sunday-school  is  to  have 
for  its  primary  object  the  bringing  of  the 
child  as  a  »nner  nee^ng  a  Divine  Saviour,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  teaching  the  child  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Word  of  God. 
Our  friend,  George  Creel,  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  He  is  trying  to  build  an 
Eddystone  lighthouse  with  roof  shingles  and 
tacks.  Christian  character,  Christian  conduct, 
life’s  problems,  social  duties,  these  are  super- 
structural;  the  rock  foundation  is  God  the 
Creator,  the  Son  of  God  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  the  Sanctifier.  And  the  only 
text-book  that  will  ever  bring  any  man  or 
woman  out  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  teach,  or 
any  boy  and  girl  to  learn,  is  the  Bible,  the  in¬ 
spired  word  of  God. 

Canon  Dyson  Hugue. 

Memorial  Church  Rector>', 

London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

FROM  A  FAUNAL  NATURALIST 

Please,  Mr.  Everybody,  let  us  have  some 
more  of  those  beautiful  nature  studies  by  Mr. 
Hough. 

The  story  of  O-Mie-O-Mi,  breathing  forth, 
as  it  does,  the  pathos  and  mysticism  of  nature, 
is  one  of  those  links  which  bind  us  more  closely 
to  our  kindred  of  the  wild. 

And  when,  in  addition,  a  nature  student  like 
Mr.  McCutcheon  collaborates  in  pictures 
which  are  fairly  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of 
woodland  glades,  the  result  is  beyond  compare. 

Like  Oliver  Twist,  we  wish  some  more. 

K  Most  F.utheul  Reader. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

TEN  THOUSAND  SOLDIERS  OF  THE 
COMMON  GOOD 

That  special  article,  “  The  Insurgent  Sunday- 
school,”  in  the  October  issue  is  certainly  a 
hummer.  I  don’t  know  the  author,  but  he 
handles  the  subject  in  a  wonderfully  effective 
way.  I  happ)en  to  know  that  he  has  produced 
an  article  that  is  absolutely  true  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs. 

I  have  been  president  of  this  county  associa¬ 
tion  for  three  years,  and  identified  with  the 
work  here  for  sixteen  years;  and  our  handicap 
all  the  way  through  has  been  a  state  and  Inter¬ 
national  Association  that  was  “fominst”  prog¬ 


ress.  They  employ  so-called  “field  workers” 
who,  if  they  were  machines  in  a  modem  fac¬ 
tory,  would  have  been  junked  years  ago.  They 
are  entirely  without  inspiration  or  instruction. 

Warren  H.  Wilson  conducted  a  “Country 
Welfare”  conference  here  last  spring,  and  we 
have,  in  my  own  Sunday-school,  just  taken  up 
in  our  men’s  class  the  series  of  lessons  known 
as  “Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,” 
published  by  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service,  and  edited  by  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D. 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  Graded  Lessons  into  more  than 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  schools  of  this  county, 
with  an  enrolment  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
pupils. 

I  know  of  no  other  theme  of  so  great  and 
vital  interest  to  so  large  a  class  of  readers,  than 
this  phase  of  Sunday-school  work,  and  I  trust 
you  will  present  further  arguments  along  the 
same  line.  R.  C., 

Pres.  Macon  Co.  S.  S.  Ass’n. 

Decatur,  Ill. 

WATCH  TULSA  GROW 

In  the  last  issue  of  Everybody’s  Magazine 
is  an  article  on  Commission  Government,  in 
which  Tulsa  is  mentioned,  and  its  population 
given  at  about  seven  thousand.  The  census 
of  1910  shows  Tulsa  to  have  a  population  of 
18,182,  having  grown  from  1,390  since  the 
year  1900,  and  its  present  population  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  approximately,  26,000.  As  last 
year’s  census  figures  are  about  two  and  one-half 
times  the  population  figures  shown  in  your 
article,  we  feel  it  only  right  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  error  and  invite  its  correction. 

Tulsa,  Okla.  E.  T.  T. 

WE  SUSPECT  THIS  MAN  OF  ACRIMONY 

I  think  you  could  do  a  real  service  if  you 
would  show  up  the  pretensions  of  the  college 
professor — or  rather  the  college  professor’s 
wife.  I  have  a  cousin  who  married  a  professor 
who  gets  $2700  a  year.  And  she  is  continually 
talking,  talking,  about  the  pxrar  ptay  a  college 
man  gets,  the  duties  and  the  social  obligations 
that  fall  on  them,  and  the  gross  injustice  of 
the  world,  as  exemplified  by  her  life.  I  don’t 
suppx>se  there’s  a  day  goes  by  that  she  isn’t 
sending  out  broadcast  complaints  about  some 
phase  of  the  subject  and  its  “cruelty.” 

Her  main  thesis — I  could  almost  quote  it 
word  for  word — is  about  the  frightfully  hard 
mental  strain  that  teaching  is,  and  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  it  all.  She  even  reaches  a  height 
where  she  asks  if  modem  civilization  is  not  a 
failure. 

Even  Carnegie  has  been  influenced  by  this 
twaddle,  and  has  given  all  sorts  of  money  to 
piension  off  old  professors.  As  though  they  de- 
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served  a  special  pension,  when  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  deserving  people,  as  intelligent,  as 
honest,  as  valuable  to  the  world,  as  brain-fag¬ 
ged  at  fifty-five,  as  these  college  people  are  I 
Yes,  and  more  brain-fagged. 

And  1  can  prove  it. 

I  am  a  married  man,  having  to  take  care  of 
a  wife  and  three  children.  I  do  brain-work  as 
hard  as  any  college  professor.  I’m  an  electri¬ 
cal  engineer  for  one  of  the  greatest  electric  sup¬ 
ply  companies  in  the  country.  I  get  to  my  of¬ 
fice  at  ei^t  o’clock,  and  I  work  until  six  every 
night — and  continuous  brain-work  too.  Think 
of  that,  Mr.  Qtllege  Professor!  And  I  get  forty 
dollars  a  week.  And  Mr.  Carnegie  hasn’t  planned 
any  pension  for  me  either  I  Now,  my  cousin’s  hus¬ 
band  gets  $2700  a  year.  That’s  fifty-four  dollars 
aVeek,  fourteen  more  than  I  get,  even  if  he  works 
the  same  amount  of  time.  But  he  works  only 
thirty-eight  weeks  in  a  year.  There’s  fourteen 
weelu  of  vacation  right  there.  And  I’ve  watch¬ 
ed  him,  and  made  inquiries  about  him,  when 
I’ve  visited  there.  His  hours  of  work  this  year 
— it  seems  almost  unbelievable — are  sixteen 
hours  a  week.  He  knows  all  that  is  coming  in 
the  classes.  He  has  to  take  but  little  time  for 
preparation.  There  is  some  time  spent  in  look¬ 
ing  over  papers,  however,  but  he  has  an  ad¬ 
vanced  student  to  help.  I  know  he  doesn’t 
give  another  full  day  to  his  work.  But  I’ll  call 
it  three  days  of  eight  hours  each.  (I  work  nine 
hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week.)  So  he  has 
thirty-eight  half-weeks’ work,  or  nineteen  weeks. 
Now  you  can  figure  that  out  yourself,  $2700 
for  nineteen  weeks’  work  is  closely  near  to  a 
rate  of  $7500  a  year,  isn’t  it? 

Then  there’s  the  sabbatical  year.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  gets  half  pay  for  a  year’s  absence,  but  that 
adds  1-14  to  the  rate  of  his  year’s  salary  just  the 
same.  That  makes  it  $8000  a  year. 

And  then  they  complain  of  their  pay,  and, 
worse  still,  of  their  hard  work.  Why,  they.can’t 
even  comprehend  what  hard  work  is.  Just 
one  summer’s  vacation  like  theirs  would  make 
me  over  into  a  new  man.  Show  them  up,  Mr. 
Editor.  Let  them,  see  themselves  as  they 
really  are. 

L)rnn,  Mass.  Electrical  Engineer. 

“WITH  ALL  MY  WORLDLY  GOODS  I 
THEE  ENDOW." 

There  seems  to  be  so  much  trouble  in  these 
days  of  strenuous  times — hasty  marriages, 
quick  divorces,  broken  wills,  etc. — that  I  have 
wondered  if  any  one  has  ever  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  wording  of  the  marriage  vow', 
one  part  of  which  reads:  “And  with  all  my 
worthy  goods  I  thee  endow.” 


Now  this  declaration  is  always  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  legally  required  witnesses,  and 
frequently  before  an  entire  church  filled  with 
humans  eager  to  catch  every  word  said  by  the 
minister  and  other  participants  in  the  wed¬ 
ding. 

If  the  ceremony  performed  by  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  a  legal  act  and  binding,  why  is  it 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  sue  for  alimony  when 
suing  for  divorce?  And  why  is  it  necessary  for 
a  married  man  to  make  his  will  when  he  has  al¬ 
ready,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  transferred 
“all”  his  “worldly  goods,”  etc.,  “until  death 
do  us  part”? 

William  Hard,  who  recently  finished,  in  “Ev¬ 
erybody’s,”  his  valuable  series  on  “The  Wom¬ 
an  of  To-morrow,”  and  who,  I  see,  is  now  wri¬ 
ting  in  The  Delineator  on  the  le^  status  of 
women,  might  well  elaborate  this  point. 

Muskogee,  Okla.  A.  H.  S. 

FROM  AN  "AVERAGE  READER." 

I  think  “Everybody’s”  is  the  brightest  star 
in  the  galaxy  of  magazines,  but  join  L.  B., 
writing  in  the  October  number,  in  asking  you 
not  to  be  afraid  of  shooting  over  our  heads. 
There  are  acres  of  this  common  stuff,  not  bad 
but  innuttitious.  We  want  more  to  awaken 
thought  after  the  magazine  is  laid  down. 

Woodstock,  Ill.  Mrs.  W.  S. 

“MAN-HUNTERS" 

“The  Mongrel,”  “Our  Human  Misfits,” 
“The  World  in  Four  Walls,”  “Watch  Commis¬ 
sion  Government  Grow” — am  I  not  fortunate 
when  I  find  in  one  number  of  a  magazine  four 
articles  that  particularly  appeal  to  me?  Mr. 
William  Daly,  Jr.,  has  grasped  and  pointed  out 
what  most  magazine  writers  on  the  commission 
form  of  government  have  ignored:  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Galveston  and  the  Des 
Moines  plans  —  people’s  power  to  control 
their  dty  government  and  public  servants  by 
means  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson’s  article  on  “Our  Hu¬ 
man  Misfits”  is  timely.  Governor  West,  of 
Oregon,  is  trying  to  put  into  practise,  as  far 
as  he  can,  what  Dr.  Hutchinson  preaches;  and 
he  is  severely  criticized  by  the  “Man-Himt” 
philosophers  who  are  ever  hungry  for  a  pound 
of  the  other  man’s  flesh.  Possibly  these  invert¬ 
ed  “Christians,”  having  abandoned  the  belief 
in  a  hell  hereafter,  can’t  enjoy  life  unless  some 
of  their  brothers  are  broiling  in  a  man-made  hell 
on  earth. 

Portland,  Oregon.  W.  G.  E. 
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A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 


By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 


HE  reviewer  who  sits  down  to  write  a  question  as  to  whether  you  undertake  to 

an  estimate  of  a  new  book  assumes,  break  into  the  shell  from  without  or  to  force  it 

willy-nilly,  a  triple  responsibility:  open  from  within.  The  external  attack  con- 

that  of  fairness  to  the  author,  that  sists  in  inventing  for  oneself  a  plot  or  in  propos- 

of  fairness  to  those  of  his  readers  to  ing  to  oneself  a  problem,  and  then  proceeding 

whom  the  work  is  likely  to  appeal,  and  that  of  to  furnish  the  one  with  more  or  less  efficient 

fairness  to  those  of  his  readers  whom  the  work  actors  or  to  supply  the  other  with  more  or  less 

is  likely  to  offend.  With  the  best  will  in  the  adequate  protagonists.  It  is  primarily  inven- 

world,  one  often  mak^  a  snarl  of  it.  And  so  it  tive,  explicative,  controversial,  investigatory, 

follows  that  there  is  a  sort  of  holiday  joyous-  The  internal  attack  is  less  easily  defined  for  the 

ness  connected  with  the  finding  of  a  book  that  simple  reason  that  it  is  primarily  creative.  It 

one  can  confidently  label  “  Read  this,  ”  and  put  may  perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  more  concerned 

in  the  show-case  without  further  ado.  Such  a  with  life  than  with  theories  of  life;  with  con- 

book  is  Margaret  Deland’s  “The  Iron  Woman”  crete  human  beings  than  with  abstract  human 

(Harper).  It  doesn’t  much  matter  whether  you  problems;  that  it  springs  less  from  an  intellec- 

are  a  girl  in  your  teens,  looking  inquiringly  for-  tual  desire  to  demonstrate  a  thesis  than  from 

ward  to  the  beckoning  figure  of  Life;  or  a  man  the  spiritual  necessity  of  bringing  to  birth  the 

come  to  maturity  and  looking  back  of  you  and  children  of  one’s  imagination.  Let  us  put  it 

around  you  at  the  muddle  and  mystery  of  it  broadly  that  it  never  uses  life  as  a  convenient 

— this  big-hearted  and  kind-minded  picture  of  liquid  with  which  to  fill  an  arbitrarily  chosen 

what  life  brought  of  inward  growth  and  atrophy  mold,  but  fashions  fiction  into  a  vessel  in  order 

and  of  outward  joy  and  sorrow  to  a  group  of  that  it  may  hold  the  semblance  of  life, 

half  a  dozen  contempora  ry  Americans  will  equal-  Mrs.  Deland’s  novel  is  the  best,  indeed  it  is 
ly  engage  your  interest  and  equally  leave  you  almost  the  only,  recent  American  example  of 
nearer  in  sympathy  and  understanding  to  the  this  purely  creative  type, 
sound  and  sane  heart  of  humanity. 

Last  August  we  drew  what  seemed  to  be  a  ^ 

somewhat  deadly  parallel  between  the  lists  of 

foreign  and  home-grown  fiction  that  had  been  The  microscopist  who  is  about  to  examine  the 
published  during  the  year;  but  found  a  certain  cross-section  of  a  complex  although  colorless  or- 

comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  a  ganism,  frequently  immerses  it  in  a  liquid  dye 

thumb-handed  way  of  going  about  it,  was  at  in  order  that  its  structure  may  be  made  visible 

least  on  the  right  track  in  that  it  was  trying  to  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  stain  upon  its  com- 
get  inside  of  the  shell  of  life.  Now  this  thumb-  ponent  tissues.  It  is  difficult  to  examine  the 
handedness  is  by  no  means  primarily  a  question  critical  and  commentative  reception  accorded, 
of  technique.  It  is  much  more  a  question  of  here  and  abroad,  to  such  a  work  as  “My  Life,’.’ 

point  of  view,  or  rather  of  point  of  departure —  by  Richard  Wagner  (Dodd,  Mead),  without 
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smilingly  seeing  that  one  of  its  immediate  ef¬ 
fects  been  to  bring  out  in  strongly  contrasted 
differentiation  some  of  the  component  tissues  of 
our  intellectual  organism — each  element  becom¬ 
ing  separately  visible  by  reason  of  what  it  has 
ab^rbed. 

For  instance,  the  perfectly  open  and  self- 
respecting  avidity  with  which  the  book  has 
been  welcomed  in  certain  circles  as  likely  to 
throw  new  Ught  upon  old  scandals,  may  almost 
be  said  to  diagram  for  us  the  subtle  persistence 
of  the  parochial  outlook  in  what  passed  for  in¬ 
telligent  cosmopolitanism.  Again,  the  convic¬ 
tion,  quite  evident  in  the  minds  of  some  critics^ 
that  two  thick  volumes  of  vivid  and,  for  the 
most  part,  unreservedly  sincere  narration  from 
the  talented  pen  of  so  colossal  a  genius  must  be, 
and  therefore  is,  a  masterpiece  of  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  brings  concretely  before  us  the  part  that 
hero-worship  pLtys  in  contemporary  judgments. 
While,  conversely,  many  expressions  of  shocked 
surprise,  indignant  deprecation,  and  bewildered 
disappointment  over  the  fact  that  so  great  a 
man  could  have  been  so  small,  or  that  he  should 
have  been  fool  enough  to  put  his  pettiness  on 
record,  brings  startlingly  before  us  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  critical  desire  to  hnd  human  nature 
conforming  to  preconceived  specifications,  and 
the  scarcity  of  critical  readiness  to  study  it  un- 
derstandingly  as  it  is. 

Richard  Wagner’s  autobiography  offers  us  a 
frank,  vivid,  and  would-be  authoritative  view 
of  a  strictly  circumscribed  side  of  its  author’s 
life.  It  contains  the  detailed  record  of  his  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  activities  and  the  summar>' 
of  his  casual  impressions.  It  is  intended  neither 
as  an  apology  nor  as  an  interpretation.  It  is  a 
statement  of  facts. 

Now,  on  the  one  hand,  these  conditions  imme¬ 
diately  preclude  the  achievement  of  (indeed, 
they  deny  the  attempt  to  achieve)  a  revelatory 
self-study  like  that,  say,  of  Cellini.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  result  of  their  enforcement  af¬ 
fords  us  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  what  we  may  perhaps  call 
the  human  side  of  genius.  Wagner,  it  is  true, 
is  here  shown  to  us  by  himself  as  obsessedly  and 
uninterruptedly  conscious  of  his  possession  of 
super-normal  powers.  But  not  only  does  he 
vouchsafe  us  no  word  of  explanation  in  regard 
to  them,  but  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  in¬ 
formation  he  gives  us  in  regard  to  Wagner,  the 
creative  genius,  is  limited  to  the  dates  and  lo¬ 
calities  of  his  ascendency  over  that  other  Wag¬ 
ner  whose  history  is  here  so  graphically  re¬ 
corded. 

And  that  other  Wagner  stands  out  from  the 
pages  of  the  book  as,  first,  the  conscious,  de¬ 
voted,  indomitable,  and  unscrupulous  “pro¬ 
moter  ”  of  the  claims  of  this  genius  to  recogni¬ 


tion;  and,  secondly,  as  a  man — as  what  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  would  call  a  human  machine — 
who,  quite  without  any  sense  of  compromise 
with  conscience  or  of  need  for  justification,  is  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  himself  fit  for  the  services  of 
this  genius  and  of  this  promoter  at  no  matter 
what  cost  to  others  or  to  himself  and  by  no 
matter  what  makeshifts. 

If  these  volumes  were  the  work  of  a  third 
person  and  pretended  to  present  to  us,  four¬ 
square,  the  effigy  and  estimate  of  a  man,  they 
would  either  be  guilty  of  flagrant  criminal  libel 
or  would  contain  an  unmatcbable  portrait  of 
self-centered  egotism .  Accepted  understanding- 
ly  for  what  they  are,  they  give  us  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  illuminative  look-in  l^hind  the  scenes  of 
human  greatness. 

e 

Mr.  W.  M.  Reedy’s  “It  is  sex  o’clock’’  is  one 
of  those  rare  witticisms  the  permeating  humor 
of  which  keeps  spreading  about  the  point  of  its 
origiiuil  impact  in  the  mind  (like  a  drop  of  oil 
flung  upon  a  cloth)  until  it  ends  by  standing  out 
as  the  one  salient  mark  on  the  intellectual  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  times.  The  mental  time  of  day 
was  never  more  tersely  told. 

Europe,  we  are  informed,  has  gone  mad  over 
“The  Dangerous  Age”  (Lane),  by  Karin 
Michaelis.  At  any  other  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four,  Europe  would  have  taken  this  volume 
quite  calmly;  for  it  is  only  when  the  public 
mind  is  obsessed  by  a  single  subject  that  it  is 
ready  to  hail  as  a  revelation  a  work,  no  matter 
how  psychologically  accurate,  in  which  the  out¬ 
look  of  a  pathological  morbidity  is  confidently 
put  forward  as  the  normal  outlook  of  the  race. 

The  supposed  writer  of  these  letters  and  of 
this  diary  is  a  woman  who,  having  made  an 
early  marriage  of  convenience  and  lived  up  to 
her  bargain  with  professional  irreproachability, 
finds  herself  terrified  by  advancing  age,  which 
at  once  threatens  her  hold  upon  her  husband 
and  reminds  her  that  she  is  about  to  forfeit 
by  default  her  emotional  birthright.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  her  desperate  and  futile  struggle  is  out¬ 
lined  with  a  skilled  literary  restraint,  and  he*- 
self-analytical  confessions  are  often  startlingly 
shrewd.  But  as  she  never  carries  self-analysis 
to  the  point  of  seeing  her  condition  as  the  result 
of  her  past,  but  mistakes  her  plight  for  the  ines¬ 
capable  fate  of  her  sex,  the  book  is  not  a  fic¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  a  situation  sufficiently 
common  (perhaps)  to  be  interesting,  but  a  fic¬ 
titious  self-study  of  a  diseased  mind  that  mis¬ 
takes  itself  for  the  normal  type. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  forever  jumping  up 
when  the  cracked  bell  of  the  church  round  the 
comer  rings  for  vespers  and  exclaiming,  “Is 
that  a  fire?”  and  is  forever  being  told,  “No,  my 
dear,  it  is  the  six  o’clock  bell.”  Europe’s  liter¬ 
ary  enthusiasms,  just  now,  remind  me  of  him. 
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Every  time  some  cracked  mind  of  the  moment 
strikes  sex,  Europe  thinks  it  is  the  tocsin  of 
Truth.  “The  Dangerous  Age”  is  merely  the 
latest  false  alarm. 

We  do  not  often  get  the  chance  to  foregather, 
friendliwise,  with  an  expert  scientific  investi¬ 
gator  who  is  ready  to  discuss  one  of  his  special¬ 
ties  with  us,  man  to  man,  without  his  either 
patronizingly  talking  scientific  baby-talk  to  us 
or  else  paying  us  the  doubtful  compliment  of 
addressing  us  in  technical  Volapiik.  And  very 
often,  when  this  rare  chance  does  come  along, 
our  expert’s  specialty  is  so  far  removed  from 
the  interests  of  daily  life  that  we  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  our  opportunity.  Havelock  Ellis’s  “The 
World  of  Dreams”  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  is  a 
chance  of  this  kind  tlut  I  believe  many  of  us 
would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  with  an  altogether  lucid  fflrectness,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  an  unaffected  open- 
mindedness  and  recognition  of  the  necessarily 
tentative  nature  of  such  inquiries,  the  probable 
origin,  mechanism,  and  make-up  of  experiences 
which  we  all  share,  yet  which  are  so  elusive  and 
so  baffling  that  men  have  ever  been  of  two 
minds  as  to  whether  to  regard  them  as  half 
mystic  or  as  wholly  haphazard. 

Have  you  ever  notic^  how  tiresome  it  is  to 
have  some  one  insist  upon  telling  you  what  he 
had  dreamed  the  night  before?  Ajid  how  tan- 
talizingly  interesting  your  own  vivid  dreams 
appear  while  they  remain  in  mind?  Mr.  Ellis 
makes  his  dreams  interesting  to  us  by  using 
them  to  make  our  own  intelligible. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“Researches  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Stellar 
System,”  by  T.  J.  J.  See.  (Thos.  P.  Nichols 
and  Sons.)  A  huge  volume  containing  the  sci¬ 
entific  arguments  and  mathematical  formulc 
upon  which  the  eminent  author  bases  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  tenability  of  La  Place’s  famous  Neb¬ 
ular  Hypothesis,  and  offers  for  the  consideration 
of  the  scientific  world  a  new  theory  as  to  the 
basic  law  of  cosmogony.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of 
Europe  and  America,  the  work  is  likely  to  mark 


a  turning-point  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
speculation  and  investigation;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  noted  here,  not  as  a  work  to  be  read  in  the 
original  (most  of  it  is  beyond  the  layman’s 
scope),  but  in  order  that  readers  of  Every¬ 
body’s  may  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  popular 
explanations  of  it  and  such  intelligent  explana¬ 
tory  comments  upon  it  as  are  sure  to  follow. 

ia 

“The  Miller  of  Old  Church”  (Doubleday, 
Page),  by  Ellen  Glasgow.  A  love-story  of  post- 
bellum  days  in  Virginia,  in  which  the  glamour 
of  the  author’s  fictional  earnestness  and  finished 
style  is  thrown  over  a  pictured  clash  of  charac¬ 
ters  that  has  (in  its  essentials)  long  since  been 
rendered  trite  by  repeated  treatment. 


“Miss  Gibbie  Gault”  (Harper),  by  Kate 
Langley  Bosher.  A  saccharine  sequel  to  “  Mary 
Cary,  ”  which  only  those  are  advised  to  attack 
who,  having  partaken  of  the  first  dish,  find 
themselves  desirous  of  a  second  helping. 

m 

“The  Reappearing”  (George  H.  Doran),  by 
Charles  Morice.  Another  of  the  books  that 
France  is  excited  over;  this  time  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  volU  face  from  ultra-estheticism  to  reac¬ 
tionary  satire,  by  a  well-known  critic.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  Christ  visiting  Paris;  and 
while  it  is  written  with  what,  by  comparison, 
is  consummate  skill,  it  is  at  bottom  as  sensa¬ 
tionally  obnoxious  and  as  satirically  futUe  as 
Stead’s  “If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago.” 


“The  Price”  (Scribner),  by  Francis  Lynde. 
An  exciting  yam  that  follows  the  adventures  of 
a  young  man  who  robs  a  bank  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  wherewithal  to  set  up  as  a  philanthro¬ 
pist.  A  good  example  of  an  author  who  thinks 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  “problem,”  when  he 
is,  in  effect,  only  fitting  an  artificial  plot  with 
fairly  effective  puppets. 


1 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  Note. — A  good  story  is  a  trsasuro,  and.  Hit  othtr  firtcious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  rtadtrs  can 
assist  us,  ^  tkty  will,  by  stnding  any  antcdotts  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  IVe  shall  gladly  /ay  for  available  ones.  Address 
all  manuscri/ts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tret”  enclosing  stam/ed,  addressed  envelo/e. 


The  door-bell  rang,  and  the  mother,  who  was 
not  yet  dressed,  sent  her  little  girl  to  entertain 
the  visitor  in  the  interim — or  parlor.  It  was  a 
lady  book  agent.  The  little  girl  sought  to  en¬ 
gage  her  in  conversation. 

“How  is  your  boy?”  she  asked. 

“Why,”  replied  the  Ihdy,  “I  haven’t  any 
little  boy.” 

“No  little  boy?  Well — how  is  your  little 
girl?” 

“But  I  have  no  little  girl,  either.” 

“Well,”  persisted  the  child,  nonplused, 
“  what  are  yours?  ” 

m 

A  man  in  a  very  deep  state  of  intoxication 
was  shouting  and  kicking  most  vigorously  at  a 
lamp-post,  when  the  noise  attracted  a  near-by 
policeman. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked  the  ener¬ 
getic  one. 

“Oh,  never  mind,  mishter.  Thash  all  right,” 
was  the  reply;  “I  know  she’sh  home  all  right — 
I  shee  a  light  up  shtairs!” 

• 

jr 

“You  know  that  fellow,  Jim  McGroiarty, 
the  lad  that’s  always  comin-’  up  and  thumpin’ 
ye  on  the  chest  and  yellin’,  ‘  How  are  ye?’  ” 

“I  know  him.” 

“I’ll  bet  he’s  smashed  twinty  cigars  for  me 
— some  of  them  clear  Havanny — but  I’ll  get 
even  with  him  now.” 

“How  will  you  do  it?” 


“I’ll  tell  ye.  Jim  always  hits  me  over  the 
vest  pocket  where  I  carry  my  cigars.  He’ll  hit 
me  just  once  more.  There’s  no  cigar  in  me 
vest  pocket  this  momin’.  Instead  of  it,  there’s 
a  stick  of  dynamite,  d’ye  mind!” 

0 

Miss  Joy  stoo<l  before  her  Sunday-school 
class  one  bright  spring  morning  and  said: 
“Now,  I  want  each  of  you  little  folks  to  tell 
me  what  you  have  to  be  thankful  for  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  Little  Mabel  was  thankful  because  God 
had  given  her  blue  eyes.  Dorothy  was  thank¬ 
ful  for  her  wavy  hair.  Little  Willie,  freckle¬ 
faced  and  red-haired,  sat  at  the  end  of  the  seat. 
When  his  turn  came,  he  said:  “Teacher,  I 
don’t  know  what  to  be  thankful  for.  God 
purty  nigh  mint  me.” 

0 

Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman,  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  was  at  one  time  visited 
by  the  then  principal  representative  of  Tam¬ 
many  in  Congress.  While  waiting  for  some 
l>apers  to  be  brought  to  his  desk  relative  to 
the  subject  of  the  Congressman’s  visit,  the 
Surgeon-General  sought  to  draw  his  visitor’s 
attention  to  the  importance  and  effectiveness 
of  the  public  health  work  of  the  Service  by 
banding  him  a  rather  large  bound  volume  con¬ 
taining  public  health  reports  for  the  year  just 
ended.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  exp)ected 
papers,  Dr.  Wyman  turned  again  to  his  visitor, 
naturally  expecting  some  encouraging  com- 
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ment.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  America’s  foremost  commonwealth  bal¬ 
ancing  the  unopened  volume  upon  his  palm. 
Meeting  the  interrogative  glance  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon-General,  he  solemnly  remarked: 

“Great  Scott,  General!  If  you  dropped  that 
on  a  man  it  would  kill  him,  wouldn’t  it?’’ 


When  Mr.  Taft  was  following  college  base¬ 
ball  more  closely  than  he  has  a  chance  to  do 
now,  he  set  out  one  afternoon  for  a  game  be¬ 
tween  Yale  and  Princeton.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  buying  two  seats  so  that  he  might  have 
plenty  of  room.  When  he  got  to  the  grand¬ 
stand  he  forked  out  two  tickets.  The  usher 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance  and  led  the 
way  to  the  seats.  When  he  reached  them  he 
paused. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  young  man?”  asked 
Mr.  Taft. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  said  the  usher,  “but  if  you  sit 
in'  these  two  seats,  there’s  going  to  be  some 
difficulty;  they’re  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle.” 


Mr.  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  of  Washington,  in 
company  with  several  other  gentlemen,  recent¬ 
ly  acquired  a  considerable  acreage  of  wild 
Western  land,  the  idea  being  to  hold  it  for  in¬ 
vestment.  The  other  parties  were  all  men  of 
such  wide  interests  that  a  few  thousand  acres, 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  any  of  them  seemed  a 
mere  bagatelle.  Mr.  Blythe,  not  having  their 
wide  experience  of  slathering  money  around  the 
country,  regarded  it  more  portentously.  Six 
months  or  so  after  the  purchase  was  made,  one 
of  the  largest  operators  wrote  him  that  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
allow  the  land  to  eat  its  head  off  in  taxes  while 
they  were  waiting  for  results,  and  had  decided 
to  stock  it  with  cattle  and  have  it  turning  in  an 
income.  They  were  arranging,  he  said,  for 
about  ten  thousand  steers,  and  would  appor¬ 
tion  one  thousand  of  them  to  Mr.  Blythe.  Mr. 
Blythe  rushed  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wired 
him :  “  How  much  does  a  steer  cost?  ”  The  an¬ 
swer  came  back  in  a  few  hours:  “Average 
price  of  steer  about  twenty-two  dollars;” 
whereupon  Mr.  Blythe  telegraphed  back: 
“Buy  me  one  steer  and  call  him  Clarence.” 


A  painstaking  mother  of  two  children  was 
attempting  to  give  them  a  serious  idea  of  her 
anxiety  to  make  them  good,  and  to  make  plain 
to  their  minds  the  gravity  of  the  task  before 


her.  Overcome  with  the  impossibility  of  ever 
attaining  her  mother’s  ideal,  three-year-old 
Frances  answered  in  all  earnestness:  “Don’t 
try  to  make  us  good,  mother,  just  shoot  us.” 

'  m 

A  certain  island  in  the  West  Indies  is  liable 
to  the  periodical  advent  of  earthquakes.  One 
year  before  the  season  of  these  terrestrial  dis¬ 
turbances,  Mr.  X.,  who  lived  in  the  danger 
zone,  sent  his  two  sons  to  the  home  of  a  brother 
in  England,  to  secure  them  from  the  impend¬ 
ing  havoc. 

Evidently  the  quiet  of  the  staid  English 
household  was  disturbed  by  the  irruption  of 
the  two  West  Indians,  for  the  returning  mail 
steamer  carried  a  message  to  Mr.  X.,  brief 
but  emphatic - 

“Take  back  your  boys:  send  me  the  earth¬ 
quake.” 


Typographical  errors  are  often  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  as  to  arouse  suspicion. 
Thus  there  was  consternation  in  the  office  of 
the  Chicago  American  recently,  and  all  excuses 
and  loud  assertions  on  the  part  of  the  proof¬ 
readers  availed  not.  There  it  was,  in  big  black 
type,  on  the  first  page:  “Michael  Farley  Dead 
from  Hearst  Disease.” 

AS 

There  was  a  grinding  of  wheels,  the  air  came 
on  slowly,  and  the  train  groaningly  stopped. 
An  irate  and  weary  passenger  grabbed  the  ^eeve 
of  the  porter  as  he  hurried  through,  and  de¬ 
manded: 

“What’s  the  matter  now?  This  is  the  third 
time  we’ve  stopped.  What’s  wrong?” 

“Nothin’,  suh,  nothin’,”  replied  the  suave 
and  courteous  Ethiopian.  “Dat’s  jest  de  block 
system  workin’.” 

t! 

A  kindergarten  teacher  in  a  foreign  district 
asked  the  youngsters,  one  morning  a  few  days 
before  Christmas,  to  show  by  action  something 
that  they  wished  Santa  Claus  to  bring  them. 
There  was  no  response. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  what  was  ex¬ 
pected,  she  arose  and  marched  around  the  cir¬ 
cle  with  knees  stiff  and  head  erect,  meaning  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  tin  soldier. 

“Now,  children,”  she  said,  “what  is  it  that 
I  wish  for  Christmas?” 

“  I  know,  I  know,  teacha,”  cried  Fritz,  wav¬ 
ing  his  hand.  "A  man!" 


NOTE:— MR.  STEFFENS  SAYS  HIS  HNAL  WORD  ON  CENSORSHIP  ON  PAGE  796 


E  WISH  very  much  to  have  you 
understand  just  why  we  refuse 
to  carry  certain  kin^  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  if  you  think  our  posi¬ 
tion  wrong  in  any  detail,  please  tell  us. 

We  often  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
make  up  our  own  minds  about  advertising 
that  is  offered  to  us. 

The  advertiser  has  rights. 

What  right  has  a  magazine  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  advertisers,  running  the  copy 
of  one  and  refusing  the  copy  of  another? 

Here  are  two  companies  selling  land:  why 
accept  the  advertising  of  one  and  decline 
the  other? 

Why  does  Everybody’s  decline  whiskey 
advertising  and  run  Malt-Extract? 

Why  nm  cigars  and  tobacco  and  decline 
cigarettes? 

Why  decline  patent-medicine  advertising 
even  in  the  case  of  those  remedies  generally 
known  to  have  merit? 

Isn’t  that  crowding  discrimination? 

Now  that  the  pure  food  law  is  in  force 
and  the  possibly  harmful  contents  of  every 
package  or  bottle  are  clearly  stated  on  the 
label,  isn’t  the  public  thoroughly  safe¬ 
guarded? 

Grown  men  and  women  ought  to  know 
enough  not  to  take  stuff  that  will  do  them 
harm — ought  they  not? 

Anyhow,  they  have  a  right  to  do  with 
their  own  bodies  as  they  like — have  they  not? 

The  general  principle  on  which  w’e  pro¬ 
ceed  in  declining  advertising  is  very  simple. 

We  will  not  run  in  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine  any  advertising  that  we  suspect  might 
do  harm  to  any  of  the  readers  of  the  magazine 
in  morals,  health,  or  pocketbook. 


It  is  possible  that  we  might  be  compelled 
to  run  some  of  the  business  we  decline. 

Magazines  might  be  reckoned  as  common 
carriers. 

But  advertisers  would  not  care  to  bring 
suit  and  thereby  advertise  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  susp>ected. 

Besides,  plenty  of  other  publishers  will 
take  their  copy. 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  if 
they  did  not  nm  the  business  Everybody’s 
will  not  run. 

TELL  us  WHAT  YOU  THINK 

If  the  suspected  advertising  is  going  to 
be  run  anyhow,  what  good  do  we  accom¬ 
plish  for  the  public  or  ourselves  when  we 
decline  to  run  it? 

We  wish  you  would  think  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  of  ours.  Not  in  a  narrow,  prejudiced 
fashion,  but  in  a  big,  broad  way;  and  tell 
us  what  you  think. 

Are  we  wasting  our  time,  besides  losing 
money,  in  trying  to  safeguard  the  public? 

Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

A  land  company,  operating  in  a  distant 
state,  sends  us  a  page  of  advertising.  The 
men  behind  the  company  apparently  have 
good  records.  If  the  public  buys  their  land 
and  they  carry  out  their  promises,  and  the 
land  is  all  they  claim,  it  b  a  good  investment. 

But  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  about 
the  land — no  w’ay  of  making  sure  that 
promises  will  be  carried  out.  There  is  a 
chance  that  the  public  will  lose. 

What  would  you  do? 

Here  is  an  industrial  concern  with  a  good 
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record.  It  wishes  to  enlarge  its  factory  and 
do  business  on  a  bigger  scale.  If  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  buy  its  bonds,  it  may  go  ahead  to 
great  success.  And  it  may  not.  How  is 
any  one  to  know? 

When  the  chances  seem  to  us  excellent, 
we  sometimes  take  the  business.  We  could 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
land  and  bond  and  mine  biisiness,  if  we 
would  take  it. 

Bringing  safe  and  good  investments  to 
the  attenti(Hi  of  the  public  is  worth  while; 
but  we  are  extremely  timid  about  risking 
other  people’s  money.  It  is  often  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  very  exp>ensive  to  investigate  a 
prospective  aidvertiser.  We  can  not  afford 
to  employ  accountants  and  experts  on  land 
and  mine  and  bond  values,  unless  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  plans  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
with  us. 

Making  money  by  carrying  doubtful  busi¬ 
ness,  and  thereby  making  it  easier  for  our 
readers  to  lose  money,  would  not  contribute 
to  our  peace  of  mind. 

That  isn’t  “holier  than  thou,”  you  see. 
It  gets  down  to  enlightened  selfishness,  with 
our  own  peace  of  mind  as  the  desideratum. 

While  securing  our  own  p>eace  of  mind  in 
turning  down  practically  all  such  business, 
we  are  probably  being  xmfair  to  some  sound 
business,  and  depriving  our  readers  of  some 
safe  opportunities  to  make  money. 

What  do  you  think? 

ADVERnSEMENTS  W'E  DECLINE — AND  WHY 

We  decline  cigarette  advertising,  because 
we  do  not  care  even  remotely  to  help  any 
boy  acquire  the  insidious  habit  which  im- 
dermines  his  health  and  his  morals. 

Whiskey  and  liquors  generally  we  de¬ 
cline  because  we  never  had  any  respect  for 
the  saloon  business,  and  do  not  care  to  be 
a  party  to  it;  esp>ecially  do  we  not  care  to 
bring  the  bar  into  the  home. 

Malt  is  hard  to  classify.  It  is  a  liquor 
and  a  food  and  a  medicine — a  tonic.  It  is 
accepted  by  magazines  quite  generally.  Do 
you  think  it  should  be  declined? 

We  decline  patent  medicines,  esjjedally 
those  that  are  designed  to  be  used  inter¬ 
nally. 

GrowTi  men  and  women  ought  to  know 
enough  not  to  take  anything  harmful. 

But - 

Rules  for  a  well  man  are  not  rules  for  a 
sick  man. 


A  sick  man  is  in  no  condition  to  prescribe 
anything  for  anybody,  least  of  all,  himself. 

We  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  kept  ill  by  the  constant 
use  of  p>atent  medicines. 

Thousands  are  made  ill  by  reading  the 
literature. 

A  sick  man  ought  never  to  diagnose  his  own 
ailment,  prescribe  for  himself,  or  permit  a 
patent-m^icine  advertisement  to  prescribe  for 
him. 

We  believe  that  a  sick  man  ought  to  con¬ 
sult  a  physician  from  whom  he  can  learn 
what’s  the  matter  with  him  and  what’s  the 
best  remedy. 

Physidans  are  prescribing  more  than 
medicine  nowadays.  They  give  just  as  lit¬ 
tle  medicine  as  ^ey  must,  and  stop  it  at 
the  first  pK)ssible  moment. 

We  have  no  slightest  doubt  that  a  good  phy¬ 
sician  is  the  cheapest  and  best  investment 
for  a  sick  man. 


“hOUER  TH.4N  THOU?” 


Holding  these  views,  how  could  we  run 
patent-medicine  advertising  in  our  pages? 
Making  it  easier  for  sick  people  to  do  ex¬ 
actly  what,  we  believe,  they  should  not  do. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  patent  med¬ 
icines.  Many  of  them  are  meritorious. 
Many  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  and 
profit  under  the  physician’s  advice. 

But — until  some  firm  of  patent-medicine 
makers  comes  along  which  recognizes  these 
dangers  we  have  pointed  out  and  avoids 
them  in  its  advertising  and  makes  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  physician  instead  of  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  change  our 
jxjlicy. 

It  is  horrible  to  think  of  the  millions  of 
dui)es  searching  so  eagerly  for  health,  the 
prey  of  the  conscienceless  advertisements 
of  the  conscienceless  patent-medicine  men. 

Is  that  “holier  than  thou”?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  horror  all  right-hearted  people 
must  feel  toward  men  who  will  prey  on  the 
illness  and  weakness  of  their  fellow  men. 

Some  of  the  magazines  are  proving  that 
they  can  live  and  prosper  without  running 
such  business.  Some  of  the  newspapers  also 
are  declining  it  and  thriving. 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  gradually  all 
magazines  and  newspapers  will  find  a  way 
to  live  without  carrying  any  business  that 
might  harm  any  readers  in  morals,  health, 
or  jx>cketbook. 
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Were  It  Not  for  ‘Acid  Mouth"  ^ 
Tfbur  teeth  should^^^ 
f  Last  100  Years  — 


^HE  enamel — the  flint-like  armor 
of  the  teeth — is  almost  inde¬ 
structible.  It  has  but  one  sure 
destroyer — “acid  mouth.” 

A  dentifrice,  neutralizing  or 
preventing  acidity,  can  preserve 
95%^  of  the  teeth  now  subject  to 
decay.  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is 
scientiiically  designed  to  save 
the  teeth  by  removing  the  cause 
of  decay.  Scientific  acid  tests 
prove  that  the  daily  use  of 


TOOTH  PASTE 


does  prevent  “acid  mouth.’’  We  send  you  free  the  Test  Papers  for  this  interesting 
lest,  on  receipt  of  request.  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is  highly  antiseptic  and 
deodorant,  securing  a  germ-free  mouth  and  a  sweet,  wholesome  breath. 

Pebeco  heals  and  hardens  bleedihg,  “spongy’’  gums  and  whitens  and  polishes 
the  teeth  without  injuring  the  surface  of  the  enamel. 

Enough  Pebeco  for  a  ten  days*  trial  —  and  acid  test 
papers  —  will  be  sent  on  request 

With  these  you  can  prove  our  claims.  Resolve  to  make  the  test. 

Pcbcco  originated  in  the  hygienic  lahoratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co..  Hamburg, 
Germany.  Its  qualities  soon  gave  it  an  enviable  reputation  —  a  real  preaerver  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  sold  in  large  .'iOc  tubes  in  every  country  where  care  is  taken  of  the  teeth.  It  is  very 
•cooomical.  for  so  little  is  needed  for  perfect  results.  Use  only  one-third  of  a  brusbful. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  1  IS  William  Street,  New  Yoric  ^ 

Produoers  of  Lcha  &  Fink’s  Riveris  Talcum  Powder 


The  germs  that  cause  sore  throat,  tonsillitis,  and  many  infectious 
disorders,  gain  entrance  through  the  mouth.  Guard  against  and 
prevent  infection  by  the  daily  use  of  Dioxogen.  It  cleanses  the 
teeth,  mouth  and  throat;  it  destroys  the  germs,  yet  is  absolutely 
harmless  —  even  if  swallowed.  Dioxogen  has  a  hundred  uses  — 
write  for  free  trial  bottle  and  booklet  describing  them. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  131  Front  SL,  New  York,  N.T. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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WITH  “EVERYBODY’S”  PUBLISHERS 

Continued  from  Page  720. 

AN  ANSWER  AND  AN  ANSWER 


cure  thieving.  Colorado,  following  her  hu¬ 
mane  system  of  sending  state-prisoners  out 
to  work,  giving  them  a  large  measure  of 
freedom,  selects  the  prisoners.  Some  can 
not  be  trusted. 

On  the  other  hand,  drunkenness  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  reduced  by  taking  down 
the  window  screens. 

Mr.  Steffens  sajrs,“The  cause  of  obscenity 
is  ignorance  and  mystery.  Why  not  cure 
ignorance  with  knowledge  and  so  dissipate 
the  mystery? 

“Good  men  and  women,”  he  says,  “are 
much  more  eager  to  know  about  evil  than 
so-called  bad  men  and  women.  Knowledge 
of  so-called  obscene  facts  would  kill  all  ob¬ 
scene  curiosity  about  them.” 

WHO  ARE  THE  GOOD  PEOPLE? 

We  have  always  supf)osed  that  the  good 
people  were  good  because  they  were  content 
not  to  experience  and  not  to  know  “so- 
called”  obscenity,  and  the  bad  people  bad 
because  they  couldn’t  content  themselves 
without  knowing. 

If  knowing  all  about  “so-called”  obscene 
facts  makes  for  goodness,  are  the  “so-call¬ 
ed  ”  bad  people  really  the  good  ones? 

We  believe  that  resistance  in  a  man  is 
better  than  safeguards  around  him;  but 
human  nature  is  far  too  prevalent  to  take 
down  the  safeguards  yet. 

Mayor  Gaynor,  whom  no  one  would  char¬ 
acterize  as  “prudish,”  comjxilled  one  of  the 
objectionable  shows  we  attacked  to. elimi¬ 
nate  the  most  offensive  features.  Press 
and  public  approved  his  censorship. 

Representatives  of  the  so-called  good  peo¬ 
ple,  mayors,  policemen,  dvic  societies,  leg¬ 
islators,  pKWt-oflSce  offidals,  libraries,  art 
leagues,  are  constantly  safeguarding  the 
public  morale. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  September  i8th 
gives  two  columns,  front  page,  to  the  dis¬ 
graceful  hooliganism  attending  the  closing 
night  of  the  Coney  Island  Mardi  Gras.  The 
size  of  the  crowd  made  the  usual  restraints 
ineffective.  Speedily  the  hoodlxuns  abused 
their  liberty.  The  Sun  says: 


A  crowd  of  toughs  surrounded  a  man  and  the 
girl  who  was  with  him.  While  some  of  the  attack¬ 
ers  held  the  man  down,  the  rest  proceeded  to  un¬ 
dress  the  girl.  They  had  her  waist  and  skirt  com¬ 
pletely  off  and  were  intent  on  ripping  off  her  other 
clothing  when  the  girl’s  shrieks  brought  Policeman 
Fogarty,  one  of  the  extra  cops,  ploughing  through 
the  crowd.  The  young  thugs  scattered  before  he 
could  lay  hands  on  any  of  them,  and  the  best  he 
could  do  was  to  rustle  a  skirt  and  shirtwaist  from  a 
nearby  palmist  in  which  the  terrified  girl  could  go 
home.  Most  of  the  arrests  were  made  because  of 
the  depraved  insults  offered  to  the  women  who 
dared  to  mingle  with  the  crowd.  Many  had  their 
waists  tom  open  and  confetti  or  rice  spilled  into 
thdr  bodices. 

Tuesday,  September.  19th,  The  New  York 
World  says  editorially: 

The  climax  of  riotous  behavior  at  Coney  Island 
ought  to  serve  as  a  new  incentive  to  the  adoption 
of  still  more  rigorous  measures  in  dealing  with  hood- 
lumism.  It  is  in  hoodlumism  that  the  professional 
criminal  is  bred.  It  is  the  parent  evil  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  its  control  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
of  municipal  government. 

Mr.  Steffens  says  the  cause  of  obscenity  ' 
is  ignorance,  and  the  cure  is  knowledge. 
When  did  knowledge  become  this  potent 
cure-all?  Those  hoodlums  knew  better. 
We  all  know  better  when  we  do  things  we 
ought  not  to  do.  Knowledge  tells  us  the 
right  and  wrong,  and  without  it  we  couldn’t 
get  anywhere;  but  knowledge  can  not  compel 
us  to  choose  the  right. 

The  more  we  know  about  some  wrong 
things,  the  harder  it  seems  not  to  do  them. 
Any  child  can  tell  you.  And  sometimes 
grown-uf>s  deliberately  do  wrong,  knowing 
how  wrong  and  knowing  all  the  penalties. 
The  brute  still  holds  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
the  man.  It  is  a  long  fight. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Steffens 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  informing  children 
about  the  mysteries  of  their  bodies,  but  we 
can  not  believe  that  such  knowledge  will 
make  them  immune.  Nor  can  we  ^lieve 
that  parading  obscenity  before  them  in 
books,  or  plays,  or  moving  pictures  will 
make  them  stronger. 

Differences  in  children  must  be  allowed 
for  in  explaining  the  mysteries.  It  would 
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be  quite  as  harmful  for  the  children  to  come 
upon  the  mysteries  in  bad  books  and  bad 
plays  as  it  was  to  come  upon  them  in  the 
sly  fashion  of  yesterday.  One  overaccents 
the  charm  of  vice,  the  other  overaccents 
the  vice  of  charm.  What  constitutes  charm 
and  what  vice  must  be  made  very  plain, 
and  differences  in  heredity,  tempierament, 
resistance,  will-power,  health,  habits — all 
must  be  considered.  Some  children  will 
not  understand  that  fire  bums,  and  bums 
hurt,  until  they  have  expierimented. 

A  weak  will  is  a  sorrier  thing  in  the  moral 
world  than  a  weak  body  in  the  physical 
world.  Society  does  not  expiose  the  ill  and 
infirm  to  life’s  rigors.  It  shields  and  pro¬ 
tects  them.  Also  it  strives  to  shield  the 
weak-wrilled  ones. 

And  so  we  return  to  our  original  concern 
for  the  young  pieople,  who  may  be  confused 
by  the  dangerous  fascination  a  bad  book, 
or  play,  or  whatever,  gives  to  sin.  We  con¬ 
tend  that  young  people  whose  will-powers 
are  not  yet  fully  matured  ought  not  to  be 
obliged  to  copie  with  the  temptations  of 
their  own  imaginations,  stimulated  and 
charmed  by  the  brilliant  and  sophisticated 
imaginations  of  erotic  temperaments. 

A  word  more  and  we  have  done.  Mr. 
Steffens  inveighs  against  the  u'e  of  force 
when  men  are  “so  very,  very  willing  to  be 
led.’’  He  says  that  “Jesus  was  against  the 
use  of  force  altogether.’’ 


When  you  read  that,  the  picture  of  Jesus 
driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  in  high  wrath  probably  occurred  to  you. 

Addressing  the  Pharisees  face  to  face,  as 
rejxirted  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Matthew,  after  denouncing  them  roundly 
for  laying  grievous  burdens  on  men’s 
shoulders;  for  taking  the  best  rooms  at 
feasts  and  the  best  seats  in  synagogues;  for 
proselyting;  for  devouring  widows’  houses; 
and  after  calling  them  blind  fools  and 
whited  sepulchers.  He  hurls  at  them,  in  the 
thirty-third  verse,  “Ye  serpents,  ye  gener¬ 
ation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  dam¬ 
nation  of  hell?  ’’  The  words  fairly  hiss. 

Of  the  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  who 
hid  his  talent,  Jesus  says:  “And  cast  ye 
the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  dark¬ 
ness.” 

Of  the  servant  who  w’ent  off  duty  while 
his  lord  was  away,  his  lord  shall  “cut  him 
asunder  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with 
the  hypiocrites.” 

Our  Dominie  says  that  Jesus  is  miscon¬ 
ceived  by  many  to  have  been  a  weak  senti¬ 
mentalist,  whereas  our  Dominie  says  He 
was  a  Soldier  Saint. 

He  abhorred  evil  and  fought  it,  and  He 
cleaved  to  the  good.  His  life  was  not  nega¬ 
tive,  passive,  lukewarm,  but  positive,  active, 
passionate. 

And  He  yearned  over  Jerusalem  while 
He  flayed  her. 
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Pure  Water — Cool  and  Fresh  from  the  Well 

^  _  The  Perry  Water  System  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  store  the  water  in  a  tank ;  the  only  hygienic, 


stream  or  spring. 


The  Perry  Water  System 


enables  you  to  have  hard  and  soft  water 
’  with  one  equipment. 

Motive  power  can  be  installed  anywhere, 
regardless  of  source  of  water-supply.  Never 
mars  beauty  of  place.  Air-tank  requires  no 
attention  and  can  be  located  where  conven¬ 
ient,  regardless  of  the  source  of  water- 
supply  or  motive  power.  If  you  have  an 


engine  in  use  simply  add  the  Perry  equipment.  No 
other  system  has  this  adaptability.— It  can 

be  used  for  pneumatic  cleaning,  inllati^ — - 

tires,  spraying  trees,  etc.  Easily  and 
economicafly  installs  in  new  or  o' ' 
buildings.  Endorsed  by  architects  and 
engineers.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
catalog. 
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FranK  GotcK 

USES  IT 

The  Champion  of  all  Champions  uses  Smith’s  Beard- 
Sofner  Towelette  regularly.  Gotch  has  brains— that’s 
why  he  wins.  Here  is  his  letter: 

"Just  ftnished  rivint  your  Beard-Sotner  Towelette  a  test. 
An  going  to  give  all  my  razors  away  as  I  ran  shave  very  nicely 
with  a  pocket  knife  after  an  application  of  your  TowcMtte  to 
the  whiskers.  Some  sense  to  a  huslneas  like  that. 

Signed:  "Truly  yours.  FazNa  A.  Ootch.” 
Ootrh  knows  a  good  thing.  He  knows  that  Hot  Water  will 
soften  the  beard  the  same  as  It  will  the  nails,  also  that  Smith's 
Beard-Sotner  Towelette  Is  better  than  the  Barber's  Steaming 
Towels — that's  why  be  uses  It  all  the  time. 

SKave  a  THird  Faster 

SMITH'S  BEARD-SOFNER  TOWELETTE  with  lU  cloae- 
flttlng  edges,  holds  the  beat  In.  Your  hands  are  free  to  mis 

rour  latber.  No  water  down  your  arms  or  bosom  and  you  shave 
-3  quicker.  It  puts  you  In  a  position  to  get  better  shaving  by 
your  own  hand  than  the  best  barber  ever  gave  you. 

It  costs  but  a  dollar  bill,  prepaid  to  your  door,  and  remem¬ 
ber,  there  la  NO  RISK  ON  YOITR  PART.  You  can  have  your 
money  bark  after  you  have  used  It  a  week,  a  month,  yes  three 
months.  If  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied.  We  will  pay  for 
the  return  of  the  goods.  Order  now  at  our  risk— drop  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  Into  an  envelope  and  mall  today. 

L.  ANTON  SMITH  COMPANY 

908-910  Campbell  St.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Intereetlng  Literature  Free  for  the  Asking. 

To  Dealers:  If  not  handling  SMITH'S  BEARD-SOFNER 
TOWELETTE,  write  for  literature  and  prices. 


Everybody*!,  Adventure  and  The  Delineator 
are  looking  for  Representatives  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Men  and  women  who  can 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  prefened. 
But  we  can  show  those  who  have  a  few  spare 
hours  a  day,  or  a  few  spare  days  a  week, 
how  they  can  turn  their  spare  time  into  money. 
And  all  it  costs  is  a  postal  card  of  inquiry, 
with  two  names  of  references  addressed  to: 

Helpmates’  Department 

Butterick  Bulldinc.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AA  STOP  FRETTING 

•  UU  OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

_  The  most  desirsbie.  most  suitable,  and  least  ex* 

pensive  of  all  CORRECT  GIFTS  U  •  dmimty 

“LENOX”  Combination  Xmas  Box 

Seat  l»  eay  prepeid  ea^  beared  ler  ONE  DOLLAR 

Caatemla  af  Hex  DebffMed  fer  MKNi 

(1)  $  pairs  d  months  guaranteed  “Lenox”  Hose, 

choice  Black.  Tan.  NavY.  Gray  •  •  Value  $1.00 

(2)  Beautiful  “Lenox  *  All  Silk  Flowlag  End 

“Foorvin-Hand**  Tie  to  match  •  •  Value  .SO 

(3)  1  p^r  of  guaranteed  quality  Suspenders  Value  .25 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  Total  Value,  $1.7$ 
CnatenU  •f  B«x  Denlaned  far  ^’OMKNi 

(1)  8  pairs  6  months  guaranteed  “Lenox”  Satin 

Finished  Lisle  Hose.  Black  or  Tan  -  Value  $14)0 
<2)  $  beautiful  comer  embroidered  Pure  Irish 

Linen  Handkerchiefs,  of  supcriorquallty,  Value  .7$ 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  Total  Value.  $1.7$ 

M-fit  to  tonto  Ito  vsm  atotoi  dsUnd. 

Wa  infcr  to  Dan's,  IrndatPtoi*!,  at  nny  Mak  la  h.  T.  City 

LENOX  SUJC  WORKS.  OsM.  JO,  i  W.  Jlil New  VsA 

W«  need  feed  Afemla 


Say  Good-By 
To  Corns 


'  Blue-jay 

D  i  G>m  Plasters 

^  Alse  Blue-iay  Baaioa  Plasters 

!  "  15c  and  25c  per  Packeigw 

AU  Drauists  ScU  tad  Geareatce  Tliea 
If  not  convinced,  ask  for  sample  — free 
Bauer  A  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 
Makert  of  Surgical  Drcasinci,  etc.  (37) 


6  Secouds 


Here’s  a  little  plaster  which  has  ended 
fifty  million  corns.  It  stops  the  pain  in¬ 
stantly.  It  removes  the  corn  in  48  hours. 

The  dot  is  B  &  B  wax — our  invention— 
that  gently  loosens  the  toughest  com.  In 
the  meantime  you  forget  Ft.  There’s  no 
pain,  no  soreness,  no  discomfort. 

These  results  are  guaranteed. 

There  is  nothing  else  like 
it.  Nothing  else  commands 
one-fiftieth  the  sale.  Please 
find  it  out.  It  is  dangerous 
to  meddle  with  a  com. 


Moving  Picture  Business 


Applied  in 


A  in  the  picture  Is  the  soft  BAB 
wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 

B  protects  the  com,  gtopping  the 
pain  at  once. 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  It 
narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 

D  lg  rabber  adhesive  to  fasten 
the  plaster  on. 
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